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Many books have been written on the tabernacle of the 
wilderness. In venturing to write another we have not 
followed the old methods of studying that ancient sanctu- 
ary. We have not sought to look upon it mainly from 
without, taking up the structure and each article of furni- 
ture in the supposed order of each, but have the rather 
tried to enter within the structure, and within all the ap- 
purtenances thereof, and to note the great truths, in the order 
of each, as they seem to discover themselves. We have 
thought that, so doing, we could feel all along the way that 
we were upon sure footing and walking in the clearest light. 
There has been a twofold object in view. The first has 
been to learn, as clearly as may be, just what the taber- 
nacle was designed to signify and to teach. To learn this 
we have felt the necessity of considering not merely the 
sacred structure and its furniture, but its ritual and its laws 
as well. We want the whole of the light which God threw 
around the place of his abode. The second object has been 
to apply what might be learned from the ancient symbolism 
to the present time, blending the light of the old and the 
new so as to make plain to the reader the relation of Mosa- 
ism to the gospel of Jesus, and to make the blended lights 
practical, as all sound doctrine should be viewed in the prac- 


tical way. 


It may not be inappropriate to add that it has accorded 
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with our general purpose to make each chapter somewhat 
complete in itself. In pursuing this object there has been 
found occasion for more or less of repetition, as it so often 
happens that the same symbol or truth insinuates itself into 
the discussion and elucidation of several leading doctrines. 
This, however, we fondly hope may not be discovered to be 
a serious objection to the work as we send it out to the 
Church and to the world. | 

Our first thought was to name this book simply “ The 
Theology of the Tabernacle.” But we wish to give it a title 
which will express the general object aimed at rather more 
fully—therefore the name adopted: “OLtp TABERNACLE 
THEoLoGyY FoR New Testament TIMES.” 
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OLD TABERNACLE THEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 


WAS THERE A TABERNACLE? 


THE VIEW OF THE CRITICS. 


To the above question the school of modern critics say, No. 
They say the tabernacle was in fact never so much as thought of 
until long after the building of Solomon’s temple, and that un- 
scrupulous priests and scribes invented the story of it, wrote it 
out, and in some way imposed it upon the people as part of the 
legislation of Moses. It was a part of what they call the priestly 
code, and was first written out about the year 444 B.c., instead of 
about 1500 B. c., as is believed by Jews and Christians. They tell 
us that the five books of Moses, with the book of Joshua added, 
must be divided into at least three parts, and that these parts 
must be attributed to as many authors; and that, with even this 
division, a number of statements and parts of statements must 
have been thrown in by others. All were in time thrown 
together, modified to suit the wishes and needs of the age, and 
thus published by a final redactor in their present form. Of 
these three divisions, one they call the Jehovist, because the 
name Jehovah is used for God by the writer; another they call 
the Elohist, because the divine name Elohim is used; the third 
they call the priestly code, because it is mainly a priestly docu- 
ment, and not essentially connected with the other parts. They 
say the man who used the name Jehovah could not have been 
the man who used the name Elohim for God, and neither of 
these could have written the portions concerning the sacred ordi- 
nances and the tabernacle with its worship. Much, therefore, 
of the Pentateuch Moses did not write. But especial emphasis 
is laid upon the supposed fact that he did not write the so-called 


priestly code. He never said anything about the tabernacle and 
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its services. Such a thing was unheard of for nearly a thousand 
years after his death. ° 

All this these critics learn from the language used, or not used, 
and from their interpretation of the history of the times. They 
presume to enter into sympathy with the writers of the ancient 
times, to interpret their historical statements, and to reproduce 
the facts and conditions of those times. And they venture to 
expose the errors and to rectify the mistakes that may be found 
in ancient documents. As the result of all this critical endeavor 
we are calmly assured that the man Moses had little to do with 
large portions of the Pentateuch, and that much of it is without 
foundation in fact. And as the tabernacle with its ritual is for 
these writers a chief difficulty, they make its existence the point 
of their attack, and seek to prove it to have been simply a 
priestly fiction. The whole story of it was suggested from the 
temple of Solomon, and it was simply the ideas of the temple 
thrown back upon the preceding ages in order to give validity 
and foree to the doctrine of the unity of the place of worship, 
and so to give more power and influence to the priests and to re- 
forming kings in their work. This is the Wellhausen theory, 
and its destructive efficacy, if it could be maintained, can be 
readily seen. The Bible, from being the most truthful and relia- 
ble of ancient books, becomes the least trustworthy. A wild 
waste of woods and shifting sands lies before us. Other German 
scholars more or less fully agree with Wellhausen. And in this 
regard a potent spirit of Germanolatry has seized upon scholars 
in England and in this country. In Scotland, Robertson Smith 
has proved himself an imitator of German thought; and in 
America we have some noted followers of both Smith and Well- 
hausen. Few of American theologians can go so far as these 
men, but some do adopt and applaud their principles. Some 
apparently good men have ceased to consider the consequences 
of their positions, and the men who are conservative and who 
seek to call a halt to destructive criticism and to wild liberalism 
are called narrow and tyrannical. Weare assured that nothing 
but a ‘‘ mole-eyed dogmatism” can fail to admit that the Bible 
is full of contradictions and inconsistencies. 


OBJECTIONS TO THIS. 
To this view of the Bible we have a number of serious and 
weighty objections. We are well aware of the respectability of 
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some of the critics, and of the fact that their views have strong 
attractions for those already disposed to skepticism and for those 
who wish to exalt rationalism above faith in the supernatural. 
That they should give comfort to the foes of revelation and con- 
cern to thousands of the earnest followers of Jesus cannot be sur- 
prising. The genuinely Christian man, after fair examination of 
the views advanced and the reasons given to sustain them, will 
most certainly have but little difficulty regarding them so far as 
his own faith and hope are concerned. Indeed, his confidence in 
the ever true and unchanging word of God will be more firmly 
established than ever. When the rationalism runs so wildly as it 
has done in the case under consideration, the fact that its claims 
can be maintained only by groundless assumptions, by the mani- 
fest determination of its representatives to hold their positions 
regardless of the facts, by the suborning of false testimony and 
the wholesale destruction of the true,—all this should enable us 
to see with tranquil eye that the standing of the Bible has noth- 
ing to fear from such argumentation. 


THE ‘THOUGHT AND PURPOSE. 


The first objection we urge to this work of the critics has re- 
gard to its apparently underlying thought and purpose. 

There are three quite diverse ways of investigating the Scrip- 
tures. One is to set about the investigation with the thought and 
purpose of proving them unreliable. Another is to go forward 
to find all possible evidence of their truth. Still another is to 
make honest inquiry, as of one in the dark seeking light. If one 
be already firmly established in the belief that the Bible is just 
what it claims to be—the word of God given by inspiration-—he 
will most likely see evidences thereof in all directions, and to him 
they will be rational evidences. If the Bible be true, such an 
one is surely safe and in the way of right. He isonarock. If, 
on the other hand, one be prepossessed with other views, and set 
about to maintain those views, he is likely to make every witness 
testify to their soundness. If he be inthe wrong in his prepos- 
session and purpose, alas for him! his way only leads from 
shadow to deeper darkness. ‘If the light within thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness!”’ Upon the face of their writ- 
ings the works of at least some of the critics show that they have 
adopted ulterior views and purposes before coming to the Bible 
as its students. They believe in rationalism rather than in the 
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supernatural. They believe in evolution as against special gifts 
and acts of God. And in their studies they aim to cut straight 
through, and to cast aside all that will not accord with their 
ideas of a natural and rational development. They have struck 
the minor key, and their song will be on that key. They set out 
to prove a position or a thesis, and they intend to prove it. 
All that the rest of the world can do is to stand by and recognize 
their ability. They are going to dogmatize, though haters of 
dogma, in the name of scholarship and of critical acumen. This, 
the underlying thought of the critics, we beg leave to suggest, is 
sadly at fault. These iconoclastic slashings at the Pentateuch 
and the whole Old Testament grow out of the supposed necessi- 
ties of evolution. The idea of the supernatural and the spiritual 
which essentially attaches to the Scriptures throughout is not to 
be considered as of weight. Here in the Scriptures, as in the 
material world, development must be substituted for the living 
God. The thought that he speaks by Moses and the prophets in 
a Supernatural way, and that he may work miracles, these men 
ignore; and they fail even to try to account for facts, or supposed 
facts, upon the basis of this supreme consideration. Where good 
men in the past and in the present, and where Christ and his 
apostles, see the hand or the breath of the living God, these men 
do not intend to see anything but natural processes. They assure 
us that the first ideas of religion, being simply natural, were ex- 
tremely low; that they advanced as man advanced; and that 
the tabernacle and its worship were too much in advance of the 
people to have had an existence in the time of Moses. They 
could not, therefore have been developed in the Mosaic age. 
Evolution, in her operations, had not yet progressed so far. But 
after the temple had had a history, priests and scribes, looking 
backward, and in order to enforce the temple regulations, felt the 
necessity of something as a prior existence, and so set their im- 
agination at work to fill up the gap that had been left open. 
Really, this looks like evolution run mad. Such assumptions 
are unnatural and irrational. The tabernacle and its services 
had their place in the great Bible scheme. That place—and a 
most fitting place it was—was before the temple. And marvel- 
ous beyond measure, however produced and by whomsoever, 
this sanctuary, with its ordinances, opens up to honest study as 
one of the most remarkable and profoundly significant struc- 
tures and ideals the world has ever known. The nature and 
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necessity of things place it behind the temple. Besides, candor 
bids us believe that there was no man in all the days, from the 
deliverance out of Egypt to the days of Christ, to whose ability 
and learning the tabernacle, with its wonderful and complete 
arrangement for worship, and its altars could quite so reasonably 
be attributed as to Moses. He was in himself a marvelous man. 
He stands, like some tall promontory, high among the sages of 
all the ages. As aman his superior has seldom, if ever, figured 
in the transactions of earth. ‘‘ He was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.’? He was prepared of God for his life-work, 
and God had use for all that he had learned. The most natural 
and rational thing in the world is to attribute to his authorship 
the Pentateuch, the book of the Covenant, and the whole 
priestly code. Surely it is more rational to attribute the au- 
thorship to Moses, acting in truth as before God, than to attrib- 
ute it to another less gifted, and not divinely directed, and act- 
ing through all in positive dishonesty. 

It is unpleasant to contemplate the latter of the two alterna- 
tives, and to think that Ezra the priest, as is suggested—a man 
who, in all else that we know of him or hear from him, reveals 
so much of godliness, so much of high, holy desire that men 
should be true to God, and who does so much with tears and 
prayers and counsel to lead them into the ways of God’s delight— 
to think that he should dare fraudulently to invent a description 
of a suppositive tabernacle, and then wickedly to impose the de- 
scription upon his brethren as a portion of the divinely-inspired 
Scriptures of his fathers! Believe it who can. It is not a reason- 
able supposition. This evidently good man—for he was not one 
of the false prophets—is here supposed to represent Moses as up 
in the mount, in the immediate presence of Jehovah; as there 
receiving the clear and full outline of the tabernacle and all its 
furniture from God’s own mouth, with the solemn injunction 
that he should see to it that all be constructed exactly according 
to the pattern shown him. The whole scene is made real. And 
then it is declared that Moses did as directed, and that the work 
was actually done; the timeand the process are made known; the 
worship is adopted, and with all its solemnities. An actual thing, 
in plain, simple words, is described, and not a thing of the imag- 
ination. And yet must we be told that there was not one word 
of truth in these precise statements, and that they are simply 
imposed upon the Jewish people—the most holy of them, too— 
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as actualities with God as their authority! The character of Ezra 
and of others concerned, and of the priestly code itself, with its 
wonderful tent of meeting, forbids the belief of such imposture. 
If the tabernacle and its cultus were in advance of the age, Moses 
too was in advance of his age. But in the nature of things, and 
in view of the fact, too, that there has been an advance move- 
ment in all of God’s dispensations to his people on earth, there 
was a place for the tabernacle; and its only true and proper place 
was where God and Moses placed it, in the age from Moses to 
Solomon. The schemers, the untrustworthy parties, in this whole 
discussion are the critics, and not the author of the Pentateuch, 
or Ezra, or any redactor. The underlying thought and purpose 
of the writers of these Scriptures was evidently right, but the 
motive, thought, and purpose of some at least of these modern 
critics are certainly questionable. 


SCHOLARSHIP NOT DECISIVE. 


The second objection which we urge against the critics is that 
scholarship alone is not decisive in this matter. The very frequent 
declarations that the highest scholarship in Europe and America 
accepts these theories, and decides against the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch and against the inerrancy of the Bible, convey 
the impression that these men expect the Church to accept the 
fact of their scholarship as decisive. They say to the world, 
‘We know whereof we affirm; and, as you do not know, you 
can do no better than to accept our dicta.’? The positiveness of 
their utterances is overwhelming. They ought not to fault Moses 
so much as they do, if he did write certain words commendatory 
of himself. If the positiveness of schoolmen could settle the 
matter, it were already settled beyond the possibility of question. 
But the claim, so magnificently pretentious, we must beg leave, 
in all modesty, to regard as a claim of extremely doubtful pro- 
priety. It is not true even, as the idea is made to appear, that 
only those who understand Hebrew, and have been cultured in 
the language to a sense of the delicate shades and uses of words, 
are capable of understanding this controversy. Some men are 
more capable of unraveling the threads of history and of ancient 
thought than others. There is much value in a high scholarship. 
But the fact is that in this case, as the points at issue have been 
discussed, one may not know the difference between ‘‘ daghesh 
lene” and ‘‘ daghesh forte,”? and yet he may be abundantly able 
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to detect the animus of the critics, and to see the utter falsity and 
groundlessness of their assumptions. The Lord be praised that 
we are not shut up to await the decisions of the men of the schools 
before knowing just how much faith we shall place in our Bible! 
The discussions run along the lines which are cognizable with 
our English Version. As there is no doubt that we have in our 
own tongue a translation of the Hebrew and the Greek that is in 
the main correct, the man who knows well his Bible in his own 
language can compare scripture with scripture, can examine the 
various charges of contradiction and false statment which these 
men profess to find in the sacred Canon, and can satisfy himself 
as to the facts in the specified cases. Besides, be it remembered 
that other men, in greater numbers, with equal learning and 
ability, equally care-taking, and surely as honest, assure us that 
the data upon which the critics build are without any reliable 
foundation, and that much which they set forth as ascertained 
fact is but flimsy conjecture. There ought to be more actual dis- 
coveries of troublesome facts before there were so much ado. 
Facts demand the attention of the Church and of the world; 
assumptions and conjectures do not. AJ] honor to scholars for the 
actual discoveries they have made. We accept them and have 
use for them. But the child of God or the soul seeking light is 
not dependent on their judgments regarding the truth. Each one 
can sit down with his own Bible, and in its careful study, and 
with that witness which is of God, and which is more to the soul 
than the testimony of the Church or the knowledge of all classic 
tongues, he can find the way out of darkness. And, valuable as 
scholarship may be, a right heart and the light of God’s Spirit 
are worth far more. Robertson Smith speaks rightly when he 
says, ‘‘ The Bible does speak to the heart as only God can.”’? The 
great fact remains, as it has stood in the ages past, that the soul 
seeking after God in sincerity finds not only truth in the Bible, 
but he finds the Bible throughout to be the truth. ‘‘ Thy word is 
truth.”? To him it is the infallible rule of faith and practice. 


THE SACREDNESS OF THE BIBLE. 


Our third objection to the critics is that they seem to forget the 
sacredness of the Bible. We must not forget that the matter 
under our thoughtful inquisition is a part of this Book which 
claims to have been given us of God, as our guide to him in view 
both of time and of eternity. Presumably, the place whereon 
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we stand is holy ground. We consider not common but sacred 
things. And we are just in a frame of mind to question the fit- 
ness of some of the critics at all, much less as leaders par excel- 
lence, to guide us in an investigation of such a character. There 
is in most cases a fitness of things to be observed, and we can 
hardly forget this when we come to study this wonderful book. 
There is a divine spirit and a heavenly trend of thought and pur- 
pose which characterize it throughout, and herein lies one of its 
chief glories. The man who is largely out of harmony with this 
spirit and trend is sadly wanting in a chief fitness to be a teacher 
of this word to others. Just where he needs light upon his criti- 
cal microscope is just where he may fail to find it. The fact is 
proved by a thousand illustrations that such guides are sure to go 
astray somewhere: one may go in this direction, another in that, 
but some estrangement is to be expected. I know many will say 
this is begging the whole question, and that it is excluding men 
of certain mental tendencies from the study of the Bible. But 
this is not exactly so, nor are we saying that a man cannot be a 
critic and be led by the Spirit in his work. Every man may be 
urged to study the Scriptures; and no man ean study these sacred 
records, or any other, aright without the use of his reason. Here 
there is need for all of man’s noblest powers; and we want to be 
understood in all we have to say against rationalism. Rational- 
ism, as that term is understood, is one thing; the earnest and 
right use of reason in things sacred is quite another thing. While 
one may hesitate to say, with Professor Briggs, ‘‘I rejoice at this 
age of rationalism, with all its wonderful achievements in philoso- 
phy,” yet all must agree with him in the added statement, “ It 
is impossible that the Bible and the Church should ever exert 
their full power until the human reason, trained and strained to 
its utmost, rises to the heights of its energies and reaches forth 
after God and his Christ.’”? Let it be understood, once for all, 
that the reason has its highest sphere in the study of God’s word, 
and that nothing that is unreasonable or contradictory to known 
fact or true science can be regarded as God’s truth. 

Yet let us never forget the true province of reason, whether it 
revel in nature or in revelation. The man who will not recog- 
nize the things that are above unaided reason—that man is so far 
unreasonable. No man will know much of the Bible without the 
exercise of his native faculties. But in the use of these faculties 
there are several points which must not be forgotten. One is that 
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only when men have attained to the spiritual mind, the mind in 
sympathy with the word, do they truly understand it or appre- 
ciate it. A second fact is that this book, just like any other sub- 
ject, is to be studied from its own standpoint—that is, as claiming 
to be the word of God, given by inspiration. It must be studied 
with a degree of respect due to no other book, arising from this 
fact. The man who so studies it will receive its light. ‘“‘ If any man 
willeth to do his will, he shall know of the doctrine” whether it be 
of God or man. Such an one will not be out of harmony with the 
Spirit of truth. Let men be critics, yet how different will be the 
results, arising from the difference in the spirit of the critics! 


e 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Take, as an example, the treatment of the record in Judges, 
chapter 1: 10-15, with Joshua 15: 14-19. <A critic who feels that 
‘‘the Bible is to be treated just as any other book” reads and 
declares to the world that ‘‘ here is an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion.’? In these verses of Joshua 15 we have the same record, 
word for word, as in Judges 1. The critic tells us that ‘‘ The 
writer in Joshua declares that all this occurred before the death 
of Joshua, and the writer in Judges declares just as positively that 
it occurred after the death of Joshua. There is no use of trying 
to cover it over: one of these writers was mistaken.’”? Many 
another will read these words of the critic, turn to his Bible, and 
conclude that he is right. Here is a sad case of contradiction. 
But suppose we could impart to this critic a higher sense of 
regard for the sacred canon. He would then read this statement 
in Joshua. He would see at once that the facts must have oc- 
curred before the death of the great leader. He would turn to 
Judges, and would see that he had been wrong before. For here 
there is no such thing as a declaration that the facts occurred 
after the death of Joshua. He would see that the writer here, 
who doubtless had before him the records as found in Joshua, 
has thrown into his account so much of the older record. He 
has copied the statements from Joshua or other authority for his 
own purposes. He began to do this at the middle of the 11th 
verse, where he tells us that the name of Debir, about which he 
is writing, was before this time Kirjath-Sepher, and then goes on 
to tell what had formerly happened there with Caleb. The nar- 
rative itself shows this to be the truth of the case, and the cir- 
cumstances related confirm it to be so. It is said in the 10th 
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verse that Judah slew Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai. This is 
the direct history as recorded here in Judges. But in the 20th 
verse of this same chapter we are told that Caleb had expelled 
from Hebron these same three sons of Anak. This is the state- 
ment found in Joshua 15:14. We have no difficulty in seeing 
that Caleb drove these three giants away in the time of Joshua, 
and not after his death, and that now the men of Judah slew 
them. By areference to the margin of his Bible in this connec- 
tion the critic would be helped to see that the writer did not 
dream of saying that facts which occurred in the time of Joshua 
only occurred after his death, and he would see that Bible-readers 
have had no difficulty about the matter. There is positively not 
the shadow of a contradiction. This difference of conclusion 
would result from the fairer treatment of the records. 

Take another illustration, to be found in chapters 15 and 17 of 
2 Kings. Here suppose the critic is seeking to find cases of con- 
tradiction and inconsistency in his Bible. He reads, in chapter 
15: 80, that ‘‘ Hoshea the son of Elah made a conspiracy against 
Pekah the son of Remaliah, and smote him, and slew him, and 
reigned in his stead, in the twentieth year of Jotham the son of 
Uzziah.” Starting from this point, the critic may tell us that, 
according to this scripture, ‘‘ Hoshea began to reign in Israel in 
the twentieth year of Jotham, the king of Judah.” But then in 
the next paragraph we are naively told that Jotham never 
reached a twentieth year, but reigned only sixteen years (15: 38). 
But even this is not the end of the difficulty: in chapter 17 the 
writer goes on to tell us that Hoshea began to reign, not in 
Jotham’s reign at all, but in the reign of Ahaz, Jotham’s suc- 
cessor; and if, now, he had said in the fourth year of Ahaz, 
we might see our way through the perplexity, for the fourth year 
of Ahaz would, at any rate, be twenty years from the beginning 
of Jotham’s reign, though Jotham himself had died after reign- 
ing sixteen years. But he says, not in the fourth, but ‘‘in the 
twelfth year of Ahaz king of Judah.’’ Then the critic may say, 
‘We give it up asa hard case of chronological confusion.”? He 
might even go further, and show that the confusion reaches into 
the prophecies; for in the first chapter of Hosea, who was a 
prophet at that time, we read, verse 1, that ‘‘The word of the 
Lord came unto Hosea, the son of Beeri, in the days of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in the days 
of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel.’ Following the 
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manner of the higher criticism, we might be told that, according 
to this prophet, there was no such king in Israel, during this 
time, as Pekah or Hoshea, or any other save Jeroboam. Then 
we might hear the oft-repeated expression, ‘‘ The Bible is full of 
irreconcilable contradictions,’’ with the added information that 
‘‘the orthodox commentators carefully keep these facts out of 
sight,”? and that ‘‘ ministers know much which they keep from 
their people.”’ But now, again, suppose we could impart a differ- 
ent tone of spirit to the critic who sees and magnifies all this 
apparent difficulty; we might hear him reason truly as follows: 
‘“'The fact is that the writer of 2 Kings 15: 30, though he says that 
Hoshea slew Pekah in the twentieth year of Jotham, does not em- 
ploy the usual terms in such cases, and say that ‘“‘he began to 
reign’ in that year. He does use that term in chapter 17: 1, when 
he says, ‘‘ Hoshea began to reign in the twelfth year of Ahaz, king 
of Judah.”’? Here the statement is clear. Then was when he 
began his actual reign of nine years. He was ausurper. He had 
effected to murder King Pekah and to succeed him, but he was 
not enthroned until after an interregnum of eight years. The 
general statement in Hosea regarding the reign of Jeroboam may 
indicate the general fact of the time, that Israel was ina sad 
condition. There were several periods of interregna, and several 
of the kings were only riotous usurpers. And, without entering 
into any explanation of the matter, the historian and the prophet 
might justly speak of one reign as reaching over into the inter- 
regnum, or even as covering part of the time of the succeeding 
usurper. Hosea speaks of the reign of Jeroboam without nam- 
ing the indefinable and unreal reigns which succeeded his. And 
the historian in 2 Kings speaks of the twentieth year of Jotham, 
although Jotham had been dead four years, because of some facts 
in his mind which he does not stop to explain. Both what he 
does say and what he does not say are suggestive of the state of 
things in Israel. We know that during the four years following 
Jotham’s death no one reigned in Israel; and a little calculation 
shows that the facts are, as Usher long ago put them, that twenty 
years after Jotham began to reign in Judah, Hoshea slew Pekah 
in Israel, who had begun to reign in the same year that Jotham 
did; and then, eight years later, in the twelfth year of Ahaz, 
Hoshea began his reign of nine years, and was the last of Israel’s 
kings. Thus the difficulties vanish. There is no confusion, and 
certainly not the shade of a contradiction. The only thing not 
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clear is why the historian spoke of Jotham’s reign as though 
in some way it reached, in its relation to Israel, four years beyond 
his death. The statement and the apparent imperfectness of 
‘statements are, however, suggestive and instructive, and one 
only wishes that these error-finding critics would study their 
Bibles more directly. 

Again, how readily one who is not seeking to find errors in 
God’s word may settle all the difficulty which several of our 
theological teachers have found between 1 Kings 15:14 and 2 
Chronicles 14 : 2-5. He will see here beautiful consistency, and 
not a case of ‘flat contradiction.”” True, the one record does 
say, ‘‘The high places were not taken away,’ while the other 
says, ‘‘He took away the strange altars and the high places.” 
But a little study will enable one to see that both these state- 
ments are true as the writers intended them. Matthew Henry 
saw no contradiction in them. Both are necessary to a full under- 
standing of the facts. If we had but the statement in Kings, we 
might conclude that none of the high places were taken away. 
. If we had only the words in Chronicles, we might presume that 
all the high places were removed. With the two records, how- 
ever, each given independently of the other, we understand that 
the high places were taken away from the cities of Judah, but 
not from the regions outside of Judah. And, so far from there 
being a ‘flat contradiction’”’ between the two writers, the one in 
Chronicles makes the matter really clear by so far explaining 
himself as to say, in chapter 15 :.17, that ‘‘ The high places were 
not taken away out of Israel.” The statement in Kings is but 
the complement of that in Chronicles. While to the one-sided 
critic there may be apparent contradiction, there is substantial 
agreement as to the real facts. The one writer states that the 
high places were taken away out of Judah. This the other does 
not deny, while they both agree that they were not taken away 
out of Israel, over a part of which Asa had obtained authority. 
Let these cases be samples illustrating the weakness and spirit 
of the men who so boldly proclaim the errancy of the Scriptures. 
We may justly feel confident that the real truth is that these holy 
writings, as they came originally from the hands of the men in- 
spired of God, were without error in history, science, morals, 
and theology. 
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DEMORALIZING TENDENCY OF SUCH CRITICISM. 

Some, though not all, of these critics declare that they are seek- 
ing to lead men to a higher regard for the Bible. But the faith- 
demoralizing tendency of their utterances is seen in many direc- 
tions. In Germany we see a sad state of things religiously. We 
are told upon good authority that with Wellhausen and his stu- 
dents there is large room for moral improvement; and the same 
testimony that was given to Dr. McCosh in that land finds 
utterance in our own country. One there said to him, ‘‘ They do 
not believe their Bible: they have hewed it to pieces like Agag.”’ 
Skeptics glory in this warfare of the critics. They sometimes 
say of one or another of such preachers, ‘‘ They have started 
away from the tyranny of their religion, and they will go yet 
farther.’”’ We might leave the question of the tendency of the 
views we are combating to the judgment of the men of the 
world, and their testimony as to the depreciation of the Bible 
as the one guide to salvation would not be doubtful. We might 
leave it to a father anxious for the conversion of his son: he 
would not rejoice that his son should be captivated with these 
views. We might leave it to many a minister, who could testify 
to the weakening, spiritually, of his own ministry. We may 
carry the question directly to the door of the critics, and we can 
accept their own utterances as decisive. They claim to think 
more of the Bible than ever, and yet declare their change of 
faith in its high character. As a single illustration of the tend- 
ency in this matter, we may refer to Dr. Gladden, who has 
accepted the new views, and who, in his work on this general 
subject, declares with great positiveness that there are all sorts of 
errors and contradictions in the Bible, and that they are of such 
a nature as to overturn the theory ‘‘not only of verbal but also of 
plenary inspiration.” With him there is no such thing as an infal- 
lible guide to life, no plenary inspiration. ‘‘God never designed 
that there should be.’”’ He tells us that statements to which 
we have just referred, in the book of Kings, were thrown togeth- 
er by the writer without his “noticing or caring whether they 
agreed.’’ He assures us that the Scriptures can be said to be 
inspired only because they are the record of God’s dealings with 
his Church. In the same sense we might suppose that Schaff’s 
History of the Church is inspired, though this the Doctor does 
not say. Thus faith in the word of God becomes demoralized. 
Dr. Gladden tells us, as many others also have done, that the 
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old view of the Bible as inspired has driven men away from 
it. The new view is to bring them back. He tells us of a society 
of free thinkers who formerly ‘‘ neglected all the doctrines of 
historical Christianity, but who are now studying the Bible from 
week to week in the most sympathetic spirit. They are now 
besought to attend to its lessons of life.”? ‘‘They do not now 
accept its supernaturalism, but to them it is the best of books.”’ 
We are ready to believe all this. But if we are thinking about 
the soul’s salvation from sin and return to God, what does this 
sort of reception of the Bible amount to? If these people are 
to continue to reject its supernaturalism, its doctrines, and its 
Saviour, and to reject its inspiration, will it lead them to ever- 
lasting life? We may, by nullifying its essential truths, make 
the Bible as acceptable to ungodly men as Homer or Virgil. 
But when done it will be no more to them for salvation than 
Homer or Virgil, unless in reading it they attain to higher views 
of it. With this hope we are glad to know that any one reads 
the Scriptures. He may change his views, abandon the theory 
of errancy, and find the truth of the inspiration of God and be 
led to Jesus as his only Saviour. This kind of love for the Bible, 
which Dr. Gladden rejoices in, is consistent with indifference to 
God and to sin. It suggests the story Mr. Spurgeon relates of a 
minister who, having refused to aid a beggar, was told that if he 
only knew how much good his preaching had done the poor man, 
he would help him. Upon his asking how his preaching had been 
helpful, he was told by the man that when he first began to hear 
him he did not care for either God or the devil, but that now he 
had learned to love them both. It would be a sad day to the 
world, as to its faith, religion, and morals, when the views of 
some of these scholars should prevail. The Bible must not only 
be received by men, but it must come to them with an authority 
from God, reaching to the hearts and consciences, which no other 
book can have. The great heart of the Church has not been 
wrong in holding to its infallibility and its plenary inspiration. 
Another objection: these views agree not with the evident 
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Possibly we may have been uncharitable in much that we 
have written. No doubt many will think so. Supposing, then, 
we admit that these men have been actuated by the noblest of 
motives. They surely think they have, and some of them intend 
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to be so actuated. They may be sincere in their views, though 
urged on by the force of the spirit which is in them, whatever 
that be. But what are we to think when we compare their judg- 
ment with that of Christ and his apostles? Germans tell us that 
opinions expressed in the New Testament have nothing to do 
with settling the questions of the Old. With this Robertson 
Smith seems to agree. In this country we are told again and 
again that Christ never said that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or 
anything that can be construed to imply such an opinion on his 
part. We are told by one whose sympathies are pronouncedly 
with the Wellhausen and Smith school, though he does not go 
quite so far as they in certain directions, that ‘‘ higher criticism 
has not contravened any decision of any Christian council, or any 
creed of the Church, or any statement of Scripture itself.’ The 
statement surprises us. We are told by this man and by others 
that, even if the whole claim of the critics be true, we may still 
adhere to the Scriptures as a whole, and to Jesus and his apostles, 
as reliable and trustworthy. Yet the fact remains, disguise it as 
we may, that the Holy One and his apostles are not allowed their 
due place and right in the decision of these Old Testament ques- 
tions, and many of the clear statements of both Old and New 
Testament scripture are not allowed their due weight. Thus both 
Christ and the word are dishonored. The question must, after all, 
be faced, whether we are to hear Jesus or to be carried captive by 
the boasted scholarship of the present age. If he whose critical 
eye fell upon the Pentateuch, and who was certainly familiar 
with it, 1800 years ago, did not know, and could not see as clearly 
as a German or an English or American scholar of to-day; or, if 
he did see, and then, with such use as he made of those old 
Scriptures, endorsed so huge a deception as we are assured by the 
scholars was imposed upon God’s people,—then our confidence 
in him must be sadly disturbed. We should inquire just what we 
are to claim for Moses. And the Scriptures themselves must yield 
us the answer. It surely is not to be decided by any supposed 
fact of the different sources of the composition so much as by the 
general tenor of the Scripture testimony directly to the point. 
And the fact that so decided is that testimony that the whole 
tradition on the subject has been toward one end should have 
great weight. The disposition to throw contempt upon the prev- 
alent belief by calling it ‘traditionalism’ cannot materially 
influence the candid mind. If we can know what is the united 
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testimony, direct and indirect, of the Scriptures themselves, then 
surely here the higher criticism must find its limit. Suppose it be 
the fact, educed by profound scholarship, that there is evidence 
of more than two or three hands in the composition of these 
books: this fact can be more easily explained by the admission 
that Moses made use of various material in his writing, yet so 
that the work could be justly attributed to him, than by the 
opposite supposition that, in spite of the united Scripture testi- 
mony and the unvarying impression made by Christ and his 
apostles regarding the Mosaic authorship, Moses really did not 
write much of the Pentateuch. The two Testaments must stand 
or fall together. And as Jesus is the Light of the world, and has 
never been convicted of error, and as he ‘‘spake as never man 
spake,” and has the right to speak with supreme authority on 
this question, we will refer it to him. We shall seek simply to 
have the same impression regarding Moses and the Pentateuch that 
he had, and which his disciples ever manifested. 

It is amazing how loosely some scholars write regarding 
these sacred things. Even Max Miller gives evidence of having 
hardly read the Seriptures when he says that ‘‘ no scholar would 
suppose that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. The books 
of Moses were to the more orthodox Jews the books felling of 
Moses, not the books written by Moses.”? Did he not know that 
the opposite was the truth, and that the one belief of the Jews, 
orthodox or otherwise, was that Moses wrote the Pentateuch ? 
and did he not know that of much of it it is directly stated in 
the book itself that he did write it? But we are told by others 
that Jesus did not say that Moses wrote these books. What are 
the facts? Simply that he did refer again and again to the writ- 
ings of Moses, and did on numerous occasions quote from 
them as authority. He thus gave them his approval. This he 
did, be it remembered, with the Pentateuch in his hand just as 
we now have it. The Old Testament Canon was then just as it 
now is, and from many parts of it Jesus and his apostles quoted 
in such way as to give these parts their direct approval. Several 
recent writers have sought to break the force of this fact by de- 
claring that the Apocrypha was part of the Bible then also, and 
that Jesus must have approved of it in the same manner as of 
the true Canon. But this is simply and clearly not true. It was 
perhaps not the mission of Jesus to settle the Scripture Canon, 
and he did not positively settle it. But in his day, though there 
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were the apocryphal writings, yet not one of them was regarded 
by the Jews as inspired. The general testimony is to this fact. 
Robertson Smith even tells us that Josephus gives the exact 
books now found in our Bible as the books then regarded as 
canonical. There was therefore no question on this subject for 
Christ then to settle; and in regard to the Pentateuch there 
never has been any question as to its place in the Canon. Itis 
enough, then, to satisfy the Christian mind as to its place in the 
heart and faith of Christ that he quoted from it, saw in it the 
prophecies regarding himself, replied to Satan, in the hour of 
his temptation, out of Deuteronomy, and so used these Scriptures 
as to show clearly that he regarded them as the word of God and 
written by Moses. No other thought regarding them ever seems 
to have crossed his mind. To the Pharisees, on the subject of 
divorce, he puts the question, ‘‘ What did Moses command you?”’ 
In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus he puts into the 
mouth of Abraham these words: ‘‘ They have Moses and the 
prophets; if they hear not them, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” To the caviling Jews he said, 
‘*Do not think that I will accuse you to the Father; there is one 
that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust. For had ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of 
me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words ?”? Who can read such words of Jesus and fail to see that 
he believed that Moses wrote the Law, as the Pentateuch was 
then called, and regarded it as of highest authority? He could 
hardly have placed it higher. But further: after his resurrection, 
as he walked with the two disciples toward Emmaus, ‘‘ he began 
at Moses and all the prophets, and: expounded to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself.’ To his disciples, just 
before his ascension, he said, ‘‘ These are the words which I 
spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, ‘and in the psalms, concerning me. Then opened he 
their understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures.” 
Could there be such old prophecies now being fulfilled after so 
many centuries, and yet have no truth of inspiration behind 
them? These are but a few of the many utterances of Christ, 
showing clearly his position on this subject. We turn to the 
writers of the New Testament to find frequent references of 
similar import. It is noteworthy how many such references 
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there are, and how the spirit of Moses and the prophets, and 
their words, are wrought into the gospels and the epistles. In 
Acts 7, Stephen, full of the Holy Ghost, says, ‘‘This is that 
Moses which said to the children of Israel, A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you, of your brethren, like unto 
me; him shall ye hear.’’ ‘These words, too, are found in Deuter- 
onomy, the book which we are told was not written till about the 
time of Josiah—a book from which Jesus quotes as Mosaic, and 
of which it has been calculated that not less than fifteen-six- 
teenths is, in the book, put directly into the mouth of Moses, 
and there represented as spoken by him. But again Stephen, 
full of the Holy Ghost, says, ‘‘Our fathers had the tabernacle of 
witness in the wilderness, as he had appointed, speaking unto 
Moses, that he should make it according to the fashion that he 
had seen.”’ This, too, is an item regarding the priestly code, 
pronouncing that the tabernacle was a fact, and not a fiction. 
The frequent references of Paul to Moses and the law in his 
epistles show clearly that he regarded the Scriptures then rec- 
ognized as truthful and as given by inspiration. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews becomes so sadly demoralized that nothing is left of 
it if Moses be not the author of the Pentateuch and if the taber- 
nacle and its cultus be not facts of history. There can be but 
one rational conclusion about this question, and that is, that 
‘‘nobody doubted that Moses wrote the Pentateuch.”? This was 
not only the “‘ traditional opinion; it was the opinion of Christ 
and of all the writers of the New Testament. 


INSPIRATION. 


The one question we are to face is, What is the Bible to be 
tous? It is truly said that what we want is its inner substance, 
its concept. It is in the thought that God speaks to the soul. 
But then we cannot get this without words and forms of speech. 
If these words be commingled with error, what are we to be- 
lieve? Must we await the critics till they settle the matter for 
us? Shall we do as the ‘“ freethinkers’? now do—throw aside 
all that does not suit us? Thus we make the Scriptures of pri- 
vate interpretation purely. An apostle says this is not right. 
To be candid and rational, had we not better follow the exam- 
ple of Jesus and his apostles? We need not debate the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ verbal inspiration’? as some seem to understand this 
term. We need not maintain that the Holy Ghost dictated to 
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the writer each word that must be used, regardless of that writ- 
er’s mental habitudes and training, so that he wrote mechan- 
ically. We may readily believe that the differences in the men- 
tal constitution of the men and their early habits or advantages 
would appear in their writings, so that each one, Moses, David, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, leaves his own personal stamp upon 
what he has produced. The Holy Ghost permits this. The true 
idea of inspiration implies it. The Holy Ghost speaks through 
men just as he finds them or just as they have been prepared, 
and so that the differences in the men may plainly appear. And 
yet is it not clear that when a man has written by inspiration, 
what he has written must be true? The Holy One would hardly 
inspire a man to write, using words which expressed what the 
Spirit never intended to have expressed or to have men believe. 
Words must mean something: the thought is in the word. And 
we may surely hold fast to the word as an important factor in 
the revelation, without even thinking of the writing as having 
been a mere mechanical process. Can we get at the mind of the 
Spirit through the words we find? When we have done so, have 
we then something we can take to our hearts as infallible and as 
the final resort of appeal? This is our question, and this must 
be the case if holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. The effort of men in the ministry to convince us 
that we must abandon the belief in plenary inspiration, we con- 
fess, is to us shocking. In spite of the sickly effort of several 
writers at logical legerdemain, it remains true that Paul re- 
garded the Scriptures then recognized as inspired, and that as no 
other writings were inspired. He calls them holy, and refers 
directly to them when he writes to Timothy: ‘‘ And that from 
a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. All Scripture given by inspiration of God is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness: that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.”’ Did an apostle of Jesus ever speak 
thus of any other writings? They are holy, able to make wise 
to salvation, and completely to furnish the man of God for holy 
living. Paul does not stand alone here. Peter says, ‘‘ For no 
prophecy ever came by the will of man: but men spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Ghost.”? Surely this means real 
inspiration. ‘‘ Men spake from God,” ‘“‘God having of old time 
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spoken unto the fathers in the prophets in divers portions and 
in divers manners.’’ Could such prophecy as we find all through 
the Old Testament ever have come except by direct inspiration ? 
Much of this prophecy was given by Moses: Jesus says so. 
There is much of the Old Testament that could have come only in 
that way. And it seems to us that we may get a pretty clear 
idea of what the inspiration was if we think of Moses in the 
mount when Jehovah revealed to him the tabernacle he would 
have him construct. There the divine directions were specific. 
Moses knew they were from God, and yet Moses’ knowledge 
was brought into use: there were facts and materials and 
thoughts that were not wholly new to him. With all these the 
ideal of the tabernacle, with its complete outline and furniture, 
was a matter of plenary inspiration. Moses and Israel accepted 
it as such, erected the structure, and served God with it in that 
simple faith. So this Bible, as the word of God, has been given 
by a process of plenary inspiration. We must hold fast this 
much regarding it. Wemust be able to rely upon its inerrancy; 
regarding it as our one rule of faith and conduct. This much we 
ask. Weneed not demand more. In demanding this we ask no 
more for the revelation of God in his word than we do for his 
revelation in nature. 

If we know what are the facts, principles, and laws in the 
natural world, we know then exactly what to believe and how 
to act; and what we believe is the truth of God expressed in 
creation and providence. So, first to be satisfied that the Scrip- 
tures are the word of God, as we ought to be satisfied that the 
world is his work, then to learn what is the meaning of its parts, 
so as to be guided by them—this is the best that Christian science 
and true criticism can do. If criticism, higher or lower, can find 
here and there an error in a translation or in the text, let the 
error be corrected. If there has been in the past ages an interpo- 
lation that can be proven untrue, let it be eliminated. We must 
here say, however, that the apparent interpolations which crit- 
ics are prone to magnify into difficulties are, with scarcely an 
exception, not only harmless, but are really valuable in their 
place. Such is the fact regarding the expression in Genesis 12: 6: 
‘*And the Canaanite was then in the land.” And so of the 
several cases where the newer name of a place is thrown into the 
older history. In such eases there is no error, but positively 
valuable information, and it would be hard to show why a later 
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writer might not have acted in accordance with the will of God 
in giving this information. The real errors found, how few they 
are! Let scientific scholarship seek to find the true and pure 
Canon; let these learned men discover differences of lingual 
texture indicating differences of sources from which Moses drew 
his information and material; so far we shall not fault them. 
The Church is willing to accept all the facts they can possibly 
give, as she accepts the sure results of science. But their theories 
and their ‘‘ must be so’s”’ are altogether -different matters. We 
can use the facts when they are proven, and then draw our own 
conclusions. We believe that God has so far taken care of his 
Word, and he will continue to guard it. One of the things for 
- which the Church should be thankful is that the Council of 
Seventy translated the Hebrew into the Greek at a time when 
the Hebrew was failing as a spoken language, and that we have 
the Septuagint. It is not perfect, but it has proven helpful in a 
number of cases, and between the two tongues, the Hebrew and 
the Greek, we are able to get at a wonderfully satisfactory text. 
So much so that, from Genesis to Revelation, there is not an 
error that can affect, in the least injuriously, any doctrine or any 
truth of history or of science. Whatever may come up after all 
the ages and exposures through which these Scriptures have 
been transmitted by the hand of vain and fallible men, such has 
been the fact of God’s care of them that they have reached us 
safely, and we can say, ‘‘To the law and to the testimony; if 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


WAS THERE A TABERNACLE? (CONTINUED.) 


WELULHAUSENISM REVIEWED. 


Mr. WELLHAUSEN stands ‘‘primus inter pares’? in this 
matter of the higher criticism. His book on The History of Israel, 
with the extended prolegomena, may be regarded as the leading 
work so far written on this line. Professor Robertson Smith very 
closely follows him in his Zhe Old Testament and the Jewish 
Church. American ideas, as expressed by Professor Briggs, Dr. 
Gladden, and others, have not been so destructive in their sweep. 
Yet the spirit is here; ‘‘the dream is one.’? By such men the 
school and methods of the great leaders of the other lands are 
held in high regard, and many of their perverting conclusions 
are accepted as final. As the priestly code, including the taber- 
nacle with its services and all that pertains thereto, is made so 
prominent in these conclusions, we think it well to examine the 
critical methods and their results, that whosoever may chance to 
read these pages may see them in their true light. Of course, if 
the whole were an afterthought fiction, it would be useless to in- 
vestigate the tabernacle itself. We might safely then remand it 
to its place among ancient rubbish. We wish that all may see 
what Dr. Green so justly calls the ‘‘ audacity”? and the ‘tricks of 
legerdemain”’ of these professed scholars. We have said it is not 
a question, as they would have us believe, of our delicate and 
profound knowledge of dead languages. Such knowledge is 
extremely valuable, and it would be a sad day to the Church 
when she should have no greatly learned men. Yet the fact is 
that, whatever insight into peculiarities of language these men 
may have—and we give them all due credit—they have discussed 
the whole matter in the open light of our own tongue, and they 
have so handled the Bible that, aside from all knowledge of 
Hebrew or Greek, the careful reader may easily see their falla- 
cies. And we believe that they are so palpable and their conclu- 
sions so groundless that the friend of the Bible as the word of 
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God need not have a moment’s trouble regarding its integrity, 
and the man longing after the light that shall bring peace to his 
soul need not hesitate a moment to resort, with all intensity of 
earnestness, to this volume as the one source of that light. These 
are the Scriptures that ‘‘are able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

In Germany, the British Isles, and America other writers, 
whose names, though well known, need not here be given, 
though differing in some respects from Wellhausen and Smith, 
yet agree with them in denying the integrity of the Pentateuch 
and in their want of regard for the priestly code. And one fact 
which we wish to keep prominent in all we have to say is, that 
their theories destroy 


THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE. 


These men seem to be blind to the sublime unity of the Scrip- 
tures in all their parts. Here we have many books written at 
different ages, by different men, from different callings in life, 
and yet so perfect is the oneness of doctrine and aim of prophecy, 
of type and history, as well as of tone and spirit, that the book 
is but one. One supreme and master mind has evidently, with 
ali the differences of expression and figure, controlled in the 
writing of all these parts, and with one grand purpose in view. 
This is one of the facts regarding the Bible so clear as to be 
almost universally recognized by the Church. ‘‘Its unity is the 
unity of one organism, where each part demands ali the others.” 
There are the golden and silver threads of doctrine, of prophecy, 
of promise, of love, and of grace which bind all together into 
one whole. 

The heart and life of all this unity is the Christ. ‘‘ The testi- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” ‘He is the culmi- 
nation of the Old Testament, the pivot of its history’ and of all 
its sacred cultus. The men who cast into disrepute what they 
have chosen to call the ‘‘ priestly code,” with its tabernacle and 
sacred ritual, would cut asunder the precious threads and destroy 
the Scripture unity. When Mr. Wellhausen can speak of the 
experimental and worshipful utterances of holy men of old as 
but ‘pious sentiment” and ‘mock piety,” he shows how little 
he regards the Spirit of Christ in the Word. It would seem as 
though the parts, the types, and the symbols in which Christ 
and redemption are the most clearly involved are the parts which 
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are most offensive to some of the critics. And really the next 
thing to attacking the ‘‘ priest code” is to attack the integrity 
of the Christ. 

The difficulty of these men is largely ‘‘ with Levitical law and 
what comes of it.””. And it was in the observance of this law by 
priests and people in connection with the sanctuary and the ark 
that God came especially near to them. Fearful havoe is made 
with the body of revelation when all this is thought to be unre- 
liable, for it belongs to all parts of the Bible. In the Pentateuch, 
in the history, in the Psalms, in the prophets, as well as in the 
New Testament, with references of both Christ and his apostles 
to the facts, directly and indirectly, again and again, do we find 
traces of the tabernacle and of the ordinances which accompanied 
it. If Christ himself does not speak directly of the tabernacle, 
he does so refer to the writings and prophecies of Moses as to 
show that its worship was clearly in his mind. And we know 
how in the Acts, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in Revelation, 
and elsewhere the references are distinct and unquestionable. 
The fact is that the tabernacle and its ordinances, with the laws 
of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, constitute an essential ,part of 
the oneness of Scripture. To deny the tabernacle and its cultus 
their place in the ministrations and writings of Moses makes it 
necessary for truth’s sake to eliminate expressions found in all 
the other writings of law, history, prophecy, and psalm. This 
the critic is willing enough to do. He is ready to drop, as pious 
interpolation, whatever does not accord. with his theories. But 
see the extent of his vandalism. The Psalms are radiant with 
references to ‘the sanctuary,” ‘‘the house of God,” the taber- 
nacle, and the sacrificial offerings, as well as to the ark, the altar, 
and the cherubim; and many of these references were made in 
faith and holy longing before the temple was yet erected on 
Mount Moriah. This temple was not known till after David’s 
time. The thought in the mind of the Psalmist was toward the 
sacred tent. This was so in Psalm 27, when David says, ‘One 
thing have I desired of the Lord: that will I seek after; that I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple. 
For in the time of trouble he will hide me in his pavilion, and 
in the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me.’”’ So in Psalm 
78:60: ‘*So that he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent 
which he placed among men.’”’ There are very many expres- 
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sions throughout the Psalms which find their suggestion in the 
tabernacle and its worship rather than in the temple. Some 
of the psalms were written before the temple was erected, others 
of them afterward. But to destroy every psalm that implies 
the tabernacle would be to eliminate much from this precious 
book. That the prophets from David to Josiah make use of 
expressions which imply the sacred tent and the sacrifices with 
the ordinances of Moses we shall see further on, though this Well- 
hausen and Smith dare to dispute. That the later prophets imply 
the truth of Mosaism these men declare. But, according to them, 
the teaching of the prophets, though implying the truth of 
Mosaism, does not make it true. We are not to believe them. 
Weilhausen says: ‘‘In post-exilian Judaism Mosaism suddenly 
emerges into prominence. Now the book (Pentateuch) is regard- 
ed as the foundation of all higher life, with sanctuary and laws, 
and with priests and Levites occupying a central position. The 
Jews are now the people of the book.’”’ We reply, as the critic 
believes, that if Mosaism-was not true, then these prophets were 
not true. Mr. Wellhausen adds, ‘‘Then men were disposed to 
clothe all with the character of legitimacy rather than sit in judg- 
ment onit.’? If this be so, how little truth there was in anything! 
Prophets and priests were all dishonest. Surely the case should 
be a very clear one that will justify such treatment of God’s holy 
word, such evil regard for his prophets. The nature of the proph- 
ecies so clearly fulfilled in Christ should stand for ever as an 
impenetrable bulwark against such criticism. If God has spoken 
by these prophets, if the testimony of Jesus was in David, in 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, it is simply impious and irrational 
to thus make them the abettors of systematic deception, and that 
in regard to laws, symbols, and types which weave their presence 
into nearly all parts of this book, and as integral parts of it. 


OF THE HAGIOGRAPHA. 


But, in the next place, we have the audacious statement that 
‘““No part of the Hagiographa is demonstrably older than the 
exile.”? The exile occurred in the year 606 B. co. The return was 
in the year 5386 B. c. A number of the psalms, to say nothing 
more, not only claim to be, but are, demonstrably Davidic. 'They 
bear his name in the Greek and Hebrew text. They bear the 
clearest internal evidences of his authorship. Who wrote the 
16th Psalm, the 23d, the 5i1st, if it was not the sweet singer in 
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Israel? Others were written by him. No man doubts it unless 
he has a purpose to gain by the doubt. Well, David lived, 
prayed, and sang about a thousand years before Christ. That cer- 
tainly would place so much of the Hagiographa as was composed 
by him considerably before the exile. But the aim of the critic 
is to prove that the. ceremonial law in Deuteronomy was the 
starting-point of the history of Judaism, and not of Israel, and 
that it is a product of Judaism as well as its law, and therefore he 
must date its origin as late, at least, as the time of Josiah. <As 
then the Hagiographa, especially the Psalms, have so much to 
say about the law, the statutes, etc., it is necessary to place 
all of these holy writings as late as the exile. However great the 
task to do this, this irreverent scholarship is bold enough to 
undertake it. 


DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


But this is only a beginning of the assumptions. We are also 
told that ‘‘ We have no express information as to the date or the 
‘author of the composition of the law. It was the law that first 
became canonical through the influence of Ezra and Nehemiah.” 
What do men mean by such declarations as these? If they mean 
that Ezra gathered together what portions of the sacred Canon 
had been written up to his time, and that he made the laws of 
Moses especially prominent and binding, then they had spoken 
rightly. But to say, ‘‘ We don’t know anything about the author 
or the date of the law” is simply not truthful. We are further 
told that ‘‘ great difficulties beset the assumption that the law of 
Moses came into existence, but did not attain the force of law for 
so many centuries.’”? And we are assured that ‘‘ not two or three 
unambiguous allusions to the law are to be found in the books of 
the Kings.’’ All these glaring statements are made on the 
assumption that the law was never heard of until the time of 
Josiah, and that it was about the time that Hilkiah pretended to 
have found it in the temple that it originated—that the time of 
the finding was near the date of the origin. The best answer to 
these statements is to be found in an honest reading of the Bible, 
with the books of the Kings and of the Chronicles as parts of it. 
We have clearly given us both the author and the date of the 
Law. Open to the first chapter of Deuteronomy and read: 
‘‘ These be the words which Moses spake unto all Israel on this 
side Jordan, in the wilderness, in the plain over against the Red 
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Sea between Paran and Tophel, and Laban, and Hazeroth, and 
Dizahab. And it came to pass in the fortieth year, in the eleventh 
month, on the first day of the month, that Moses spake unto the 
children of Israel according unto all that the Lord had given him 
in commandment unto them.” Surely here are both date—very 
precise too—and authority as to the facts. These things were 
spoken to Israel, by Moses, while yet in the wilderness, in the 
last part of the fortieth year of their wandering. But what of 
the composition? In the same book of Deuteronomy we are told, 
not simply once or twice, not only that Moses spake these things, 
but that he wrote them. In chapter 31:9, 24-26 we read: 
‘‘ And Moses wrote this law and delivered it unto the priests the 
sons of Levi. And it came to pass, when Moses had made an end 
of writing the words of this law in a book until they were fin- 
ished, that Moses commanded the Levites which bare the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this book of the law, and 
put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, 
that it may be there for a witness against thee.’”? The one idea 
pervades this book of Deuteronomy, that it was written, and writ- 
ten by Moses. In chapter 17:18 the command is that when 
Israel should have a king, he should ‘ write him a copy of this 
Jaw in a book out of that which is before the priests the Levites.”’ 
This certainly looks like ‘‘ information on the question of author- 
ship and date.’? If some other, the pious Hilkiah, or Ezra, or 
Nehemiah, or any other, wrote Deuteronomy, see how he had to 
transfer himself back to the Mosaic date, and how complete has 
been the forgery! But that is not all. These impostors had to 
embody their fraud in all the sacred writings and in all the his- 
tory down to their own times. Take up your Bible again and 
read the book of Joshua: see both Moses and the Law, with the 
priestly code, the tabernacle, the ark, and the altar. Joshua 
builds his altar on ‘‘ Mount Ebal, as Moses the servant of the 
Lord commanded the children of Israel, as it is written in the 
book of the law of Moses” (8:31); ‘‘And he read all the 
words of the law, the blessings and cursings, according to all that 
is written in the book of the law” (ver. 34). The priests alone 
bore the ark, and in the division of Canaan they, according to 
the law of Moses, had no part, because (18:14) ‘‘ the sacrifices 
of the Lord were their inheritance;’? and in 18:1 we are 
told that the tabernacle was erected in Shiloh. Mosaism most 
naturally incorporates itself into all parts of this book of Joshua. 
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So also in Judges there are abundant references to the Levitical 
priesthood, to the commandments of Moses, and to the house of 
God in Shiloh to prove that Mosaism was by no means unknown. 
In the first book of Samuel the references to Eli and his wicked 
sons, to the Aaronic priesthood, and the ark must be mainly for- 
geries if Mosaism and its priestly code and its tabernacle were 
not actualities. There are other expressions in both 1 and 2 
Samuel regarding which the same is true. 

During the period covered by these books—the period of the 
Judges—and most of the time of the books of the Kings and of 
Chronicles, idolatry so sadly prevailed that the written law was 
not made prominent in even the priestly ministrations, and the 
book of the law, like many a Bible now, was lying unused and 
dust-covered in tabernacle or in temple. Weread in Judges 2: 
10 that when the generation of Joshua had been ‘‘ gathered unto 
their fathers, there arose another generation after them which 
knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which he had done for 
Israel.”” The fact of the godlessness and errancy of the people 
is made plain enough in their history most of the way, even 
down to Ezra. The facts were sad enough, and Ezra in the deep 
piety of his heart, and not in wanton deception, sought to exalt 
the holy law of God to its rightful place in Israel; and so did 
Nehemiah. Yet we do find in all these books such references to 
the priestly code or to some feature of it as to reveal with satis- 
factory clearness its existence all the way along from Moses to 
Josiah and to Ezra. The evidence, too, is of such a nature as to 
make it clear to truest scholarship that there was no dishonest 
scribal or priestly manipulation of the history. The naturalness 
of the records throughout is very significant of their truthfulness. 
As to the assertion that ‘‘ there are not two or three unambiguous 
allusions to the law in the books of the Kings,” one has but to 
read to see. Look at the solemn charge of David to Solomon in 
1 Kings 2:2, 3: “I go the way of all the earth; be thou strong 
therefore, and show thyself a man; and keep the charge of the 
Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, to keep his statutes, and his 
commandments, and his judgments, and his testimonies, as it is 
written in the law of Moses.’’ All these terms do not apply sim- 
ply to the Ten Commandments or to the covenant, but to the priest 
code as well. If this passage were the only allusion to Mosaism 
as regarded by David, it makes it pretty clear. It is doubly so 
when we remember David’s allusions to the same in his Psalms. 
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Solomon had not forgotten these words of his father when, in 
the service of the dedication of the temple, he prayed, ‘‘ The 
Lord our God be with us as he was with our fathers: let him not 
leave us nor forsake us, that he may incline our hearts unto him, 
to walk in all his ways, and to keep his commandments, and his 
statutes, and his judgments, which he commanded our fathers.”’ 
And when we see the king and all Israel offering sacrifices before 
the Lord according to these statutes, can we think of these as 
ambiguous ‘allusions to the law”? But again, in 1 Kings 11: 
34, we read of David that ‘‘ he kept God’s statutes and command- 
ments.”? We read the same in 14:8. It is hardly necessary 
that, in order to make these references ‘‘ unambiguous,”’ the 
statement ‘‘As it is written in the law of Moses’? must be 
attached to each. Further still: when Jeroboam and Israel sep- 
arated from Judah, it was a part of Jeroboam’s sin that he dis- 
honored the Levitical priesthood. His knowledge of Mosaism is 
clear from the fact that he said, ‘‘ If this people go up to do sac- 
rifices in the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, then shall the heart 
of this people turn again unto Rehoboam ;”’ and, along with his 
sin in the matter of the golden calves, ‘‘ he made priests of the 
lowest of the people which were not of the sons of Levi” (i 
Kings 12: 27-81). In this connection it is interesting to note, in 
2 Chron. 11:18-17, how the Levites left their possessions and 
their homes in Israel, and many with them, of the pious, 
returned ‘‘to Jerusalem to sacrifice unto the Lord God of their 
fathers.”” In 2 Kings 17 we have a distinct allusion to the law 
when Jehovah complains of his people that they had disre- 
garded it, and had walked in the statutes of the heathen whom 
he had cast out before them. This was about eighty years before 
Hilkiah found in the temple the book of the law to which the 
reference is made in 2 Kings 22. In the 387th verse of chapter 17 
Jehovah says to Israel, ‘‘ The statutes, and the ordinances, and the 
law, and the commandment, which he wrote for you, ye shall 
observe to do for ever.”’ In chapter 18:12 he speaks of their 
having ‘transgressed his convenant, and all that Moses the 
servant of the Lord commanded.” Surely, when we find along 
with these utterances in the books of the Kings allusions to the 
tabernacle, its holy vessels, its ark, its Levitical priesthood, its 
sacrifices, we have the indisputable right to say that there are 
“unambiguous references to the law’? in these books. 

That the statutes are not in their full force as law is just what 
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is complained of by Jehovah and his prophets, for the multitudes 
were ignorant and idolatrous. The history throughout, in both 
Kings and Chronicles, reveals the true state of things, leaving us 
to see how naturally and sinfully the book of the law had been 
allowed to fall into disuse, and had been hidden away in the 
cust of the temple until, during its cleansing under King Josiah, 
it was brought to light. Then, when the king heard it read and 
read it himself, there was upon him the sense of sin, and great 
contrition before the Lord. He called together the elders and the 
people, and read in their ears all the words of the book of the 
covenant that was found in the house of the Lord. There was a 
great awakening, and the Passover, which doubtless had been 
long neglected, was again observed. There cannot possibly be 
any just reason for doubting this straightforward history. The 
facts upon which the Mosaic authorship of the Levitical law or 
of the Pentateuch is disputed are one and all assumed, while the 
true evidence in the case is ignored. When Mr. Wellhausen 
declares that ‘‘ Deuteronomy, in the time of Josiah, arose as cer- 
tainly out of historical occasions as it is designed to operate 
powerfully on the course of subsequent history,’ he simply and 
willfully ignores all the allusions to Moses and the law in Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, as well as the clear statements in 
Leviticus, Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Joshua, and he makes 
assertions which an ordinary Sabbath-school pupil can see to be 
utterly without foundation in fact. 


TROUBLESOME PRIESTLY CODE 


But Mr. Wellhausen makes some random and clearly untrue 
statements regarding the priest code. He says, ‘“‘ The greatest 
difficulty with the critics is this priestly law, with its tabernacle, 
high priest, Levite, and cultus,”’ because ‘‘ it tries hard to imitate 
the costume of the Mosaic period and to disguise its own.” Just 
a little change in this sentence would have been all needed relief 
to the critics, and would have made the statement exact truth. 
The reading would then have been: ‘‘ The priestly law, with its 
tabernacle, priest, and cultus, most naturally belongs to the Mosaic 
period. Its costume and its whole history originated in that age, 
according to the belief of the good and learned of all the centu- 
ries.”” If there be imitation, it is so natural and so perfect that it 
cannot be detected even by a very “learned critic.” 

But this critic goes on to say that ‘‘The priestly code guards 
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itself against all references to later times and settled life in 
Canaan, which both in the Jehovistic book of the Covenant (Ex. 
21-23) and in Deuteronomy are the express basis of the legislation: 
it keeps itself carefully and strictly within the limits of the situa- 
tion in the wilderness, for which in all seriousness it seeks to 
give the law.”’ With this sneer he goes on to add: ‘It has actu- 
ally been successful, with its movable tabernacle, its wandering 
camp, and other archaic details, in so concealing the true date of 
its composition that its many serious inconsistencies with what 
we know from other sources,” etc. What is the point to be 
gained by such reckless statements? Manifestly, to create 
difficulties where there are none, and to justify the impression 
that the whole story of the tabernacle was concocted a thousand 
years later than Moses as a pious imposture. But what are the 
facts? Is there no reference in the priestly code, in the latter 
part of Exodus and in Leviticus, to later times and to settled life 
in Canaan? Is there conflict between the codes in this respect? 
One is almost led to ask whether the critic has read these codes 
even once carefully through. The simple fact is that all the so- 
called codes have reference to settled life in Canaan, while pro- 
vision is made for, and direction given regarding, the wandering 
life in the wilderness. What is the Lord talking about when he 
promises, in Exodus 338: 2, 3, to ‘send an angel before his people 
and to drive out the Canaanite, the Amorite, the Hittite, the 
Perezzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite, and to bring them into a 
land flowing with milk and honey’’? What does he mean, in 
chapter 34, when he repeats the same promise, and then tells: 
them, among other things, that they should there keep the Pass- 
over and the feast of weeks and the feast of the ingatherings at 
the year’s end? Just so in Leviticus, the chief portion of the 
priest code: whenever the occasion arises for the reference to 
the land of Canaan, that reference is made. 

In chapter 19, verses 9, 10, the command is given: ‘‘ When ye 
reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleaning of 
thy harvest, and thou shalt not glean thy vineyard; thou shalt 
leave them for the poor and the stranger.’? See also verse 23. 
In chapter 20: 22-24, we read: ‘Ye shall therefore keep all my 
statutes, and all my judgments, and do them, that the land 
whither I bring you to dwell therein spue you not out,” ete. 
In chapter 28 the reference is very largely to what shall be done 
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when the land of promise is reached. This hardly looks as if the 
‘(priestly code were guarding itself against all reference to 
settled life in Canaan, and were keeping itself carefully within 
the limits of the situation in the wilderness.” These statutes 
and judgments were to be for Israel wherever they should be— 
first in the wilderness, then in Canaan. Is it not as well under- 
stood in Leviticus and Exodus as in Deuteronomy that these 
laws were for all Israel, and to be observed indefinitely in the 
future? Yea: was not the universal expectancy of Israel with 
regard to settled life in the land toward which they were going? 
Positively, there is not the shadow of a conflict between Leviti- 
cus and Deuteronomy. 

But the critic proceeds. He says, ‘‘ Preceding the temple, 
not a trace can be found of any sanctuary of exclusive legiti- 
macy. In Judges and Samuel hardly a place is mentioned at 
which we have not at. least a casual mention of an altar and sac- 
rifice.”’ He admits that the altar at Shiloh was more important 
than others, but declares that ‘‘any strict centralization is incon- 
-ceivable.”? ‘*Samuel,” he says, ‘‘ was permitted to preside at a 
sacrificial feast in his own town uncensured.” ‘‘So was Solomon 
at Gibeon. And after the temple was built, Elijah was not 
offended at the multiplicity of altars. Their destruction brought 
bitterness to him as the height of wickedness. He rebuilt the 
altar on Mount Carmel. Elisha, too, sacrificed on the spot. 
Throughout the whole of the earlier history of Israel, restriction 
of worship to a single selected place was unknown to any one 
even as a pious desire.” 

What Mr. Wellhausen seeks to make appear is conflict 
between the Levitical law and the history of Jsrael. He has 
evidently settled it in his own mind that this law, with its tab- 
ernacle and priesthood, is a fiction. He then takes it for granted 
that the history will sustain his position. This necessitates the 
finding of contradictions or the making of them. He will not see 
the altar of the tabernacle where the Scriptures show plainly 
enough that it is, and he declares that ‘‘a multiplicity of altars 
is not only regarded as permissible, but assumed as a matter of 
course.’”’ This he says is the fact. ‘‘ But yet,” he continues, 
‘‘the assumption that worship is restricted to a single centre runs 
through the entire priestly document. One God, one sanctuary.” 
He finds thus a clear'case of contradiction. He says, ‘‘ The atti- 
tude of both the priest code and Deuteronomy toward existing 
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usages is even polemical.’”’? Therefore he adds, ‘ Historical 
criticism assigns Deuteronomy to the period of the attacks made 
upon Bamoth by the reforming party at Jerusalem.” And 
further: ‘‘The reason for the centralization of worship in the 
temple was political.”?’ This he admits ‘is not the view of the © 
authors of the book of Kings,’’ but he says ‘‘the view of the 
book of Kings is unhistorical.’”? If one have been confused by 
this reckless writing, he has but to take up his Bible and let it 
speak for itself. What are the facts regarding the one exclusive 
sanctuary? So numerous are the scriptures which throw light 
upon the subject that we can only take up asmall part of them. 
We are helped in the first point largely by the declaration of the 
critic himself that ‘‘ Unity of worship is commanded in Deuter- 
onomy and presupposed in the priestly code.” We may then 
safely assume that, according to Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuter- 
onomy, the tabernacle and its altar were the one special place 
for sacrifice and worship. It was of this that God said to Moses, 
‘¢ Let them make me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them.”’ 
Thither were they so peremptorily required to bring their sacri- 
fices that God says, in Leviticus 17:8, 9, that ‘‘ Whatsoever man 
there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn 
among you, that offereth a burnt offering or sacrifice, and 
bringeth it not unto the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, to offer it unto the Lord, even that man shall be cut off 
from among his people.’”? In Deuteronomy 12:18, 14 the com- 
mand is, ‘‘Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt 
offerings in every place that thou seest. But in the place which 
the Lord shall choose in one of thy tribes, there thou shalt offer 
thy burnt offerings, and there thou shalt do all that I command 
thee.”’ All this the Israelites had no difficulty in understanding 
in the wilderness. God indicated by the cloudy pillar, whenever 
the tabernacle was moved, where it should be located again. 
Easily, there was but the one central place of worship all through 
the wilderness journey. So it was for a time after they had 
crossed the Jordan. The question raised by the critics is, How 
was it after this? They seem to think that the tabernacle, and 
with it the idea of centralization, became lost from sight. From 
this they reason to the conclusion that both tabernacle and unity 
of worship were unknown in that age. Robertson Smith agrees 
with Wellhausen that ‘‘ No traces of Pentateuchal legislation are 
found in history after the death of Moses.’? But against all this 
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the Bible makes several facts so clear that he who runneth may 
read. 

The first is, that the tabernacle, with its ark of the covenant 
and its altar for burnt offerings, can be readily traced in history 
down to the building of the temple, where it found its final rest- 
ing-place. The ark, the especially sacred thing over which Jeho- 
vah manifested his presence, went before the host as they crossed 
the Jordan. God was with it and with them. He sets his seal 
upon it in the capture of Jericho. At Gilgal, doubtless, for some 
years the tabernacle rested without being set up, as Jehovah 
gave no indication to erect it, and as the ark was kept by the 
priests ready to be used in emergencies of war. This last fact is 
indicated by the use made of it at Jericho and by the falling of 
Joshua on his face before it after the discomfiture at Ai. There 
is no indication that this ark had found its place in the tabernacle 
at Gilgal, and therefore none that the tabernacle was there erect- 
ed. This may account easily enough for the fact that Joshua, 
after the capture of Ai, built an altar unto the Lord on Mount 
Ebal—a fact to which we shall have occasion to refer again. Yet 
during the years of war and conquest there were frequent returns 
to the camp at Gilgal. Weread of one such returning of ‘* Joshua 
and all Israel with him” in Josh. 10:48. This was during the 
wars, when perhaps it was next to impossible to keep up in due 
form the tabernacle services. But at the end of seven years, 
after the conquest and a partial division of the land, we read, in 
Joshua 18:1, that the whole congregation assembled at Shiloh 
and set up the tabernacle there. Then Shiloh becomes, clearly 
enough, the central place of worship for all Israel. The lots for 
the land division were cast by Joshua before the Lord at Shiloh. 
We are not to forget that it was of the Lord to indicate the place 
for the tabernacle, and that, when it was erected, before it the 
sacrifices were to be offered. And the prominence of Shiloh and 
the sanctuary there for many years is so clear that even Mr. 
Wellhausen admits it. 

In the book of Judges, chapter 20, we have account of the 
trouble with the Benjamites at Gibeah. It was a time of great 
sorrow in Israel, about thirty-eight years after the setting up of 
the tabernacle in Shiloh. ‘‘Then all the children of Israel, and 
all the people, went up and came to the house of God, and wept, 
and sat there before the Lord, and fasted that day until even, 


and offered burnt offerings and peace offerings before the Lord;” _ 
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‘* And the children of Israel inquired of the Lord, for the ark of 
the covenant of God was there in those days” (vs. 26, 27). Wesee 
here, then, the tabernacle, called “‘ the house of God; the ark 
also is here, and Phinehas, the son of Eleazer, the son of Aaron, 
stands before it. It is the one central place of worship, to which 
all Israel resorts on this sad occasion. In Judges 21 we find 
further references to Shiloh as the place of the camp, and where 
a yearly feast was held. Thus we find, even in Judges, the cen-— 
tral place of worship and the worship exemplified in history. 
To go back a few years, to chapter 22 of Joshua: if anything 
could possibly make plain the understanding of all Israel in this 
matter, the trouble with the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh ought to do this. When they had 
returned from Shiloh to the other side of the river, to their pos- 
sessions there, after having received the blessing of Joshua, 
‘*the children of Israel heard say that they had “ built an altar over 
against the land of Canaan, in the borders of Jordan ;”’ that is, 
that the two and a half tribes were purposed to have an altar of 
their own, and independent of the one at Shiloh. Then there 
was an assembling unto Shiloh to go to war against them for 
this great wrong. A commission was sent to them with this mes- 
sage: ‘‘ What trespass is this that ye have committed against the 
God of Israel, to turn away this day from following the Lord, 
and that ye have builded you an altar that ye might rebel this 
day against the Lord?” (vs. 16). They feared that Jehovah would 
be angry against the whole congregation of Israel if this evil 
were consummated, and they told these tribes that if their land 
was unclean, it were better for them to leave it, and take posses- 
sion among the other tribes ‘‘ wherein the Lord’s tabernacle dwell- 
eth,” than to rebel against the Lord in building them an altar 
beside the true altar of the Lord. Now note the answer of these 
two and a half tribes: ‘God knows and Israel shall know if it 
be in rebellion against the Lord.”’ If so, ‘‘let the Lord require 
-it.””’. They had become possessed with a fear that because the 
Jordan was between them and the rest of Israel, ‘‘in time to 
come” the children of the other tribes might say to their children, 
‘What have ye to do with the Lord God of Israel?” The result 
might be that thus their children would be tempted to cease from 
following the Lord. Therefore they said, ‘‘ Let us now prepare 
to build us an altar, not for burnt offering, nor for sacrifice, but 
that it may be a witness between us and you, and our gener- 
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ations after us, that we might do the service of the Lord before 
him with our burnt offerings and with our sacrifices and with 
our peace offerings; that your children may not say to our chil- 
dren, in time to come, Ye have no part in the Lord” (vs. 26, 27). 

This reply filled the hearts of the commission with joy. This 
is history; and here is the fully-developed idea of a recognized 
‘‘sanctuary of exclusive legitimacy,” the critics to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

We pass on to the book of Samuel, and here, in the first chap- 
ter of 1 Samuel, we find the man Elkanah, more than 250 years 
after the death of Joshua and more than 270 years after the taber- 
nacle had been located in Shiloh, with his pious wife Hannah 
going up to this very place yearly to offer sacrifices. There is still 
the one house of the Lord in Shiloh. The critics, with some men 
in this land to follow them, seek to make difficulty out of the fact 
that the tabernacle is called the ‘‘ house of the Lord.” They say it 
must have been a house, and not a tabernacle—this in face of the 
fact that in 2:22 it is called “the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion.’”?’ And so far-reaching is their imagination that they see 
Samuel making a bedroom of the holy of holies, as though there 
could be no other place in ‘‘the temple of the Lord where the 
ark was” for the boy’s sleeping-room but this. As Dr. Green 
says, there were no doubt, ‘‘ during this long abode of the taber- 
nacle at Shiloh, other more solid structures erected in and about 
the court for the accommodation of resident priests and other 
purposes of convenience, like the chambers subsequently in the 
temple.’? But it were about as reasonable to say that when Jacob 
in his holy vision exclaimed, ‘‘ This is none other than the house 
of God,” there was an actual house in sight as to say that the 
tabernacle at Shiloh was no longer a tent, but an actual building 
of wood. It is called “‘ the house of the Lord,” ‘‘ the temple of 
the Lord,’ and ‘‘ the tabernacle of the congregation.” It is here 
in 1 Samuel that we learn of the high priest Eli and of his 
wicked sons Hophni and Phinehas, and that because of the sins 
of these sons the ark was lost in battle with the Philistines, and 
was no more to return to its place in the tabernacle. Still, the 
idea of unity of worship had not wholly died away. To say so 
positively is to assume to be wise in spite of what is written. 
That idea manifests itself in David in his devotion to the ark, 
and in his longing for God’s house and his desire to build the 
temple for the Lord. At any rate, three hundred years was a 
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long time for the tabernacle to remain at the one place, Shiloh, 
all the while recognized as the one truesanctuary. After about 
one hundred years more, during which time there was a reign 
of more or less darkness, we are informed (1 Chron. 16:89) that 
the tabernacle was still in existence at Gibeon. The ark had 
been separated from it through all this century, and David had 
now brought it to Jerusalem to the tent he had prepared for it 
there. But he would forget neither the ark nor the old taber- 
nacle. He located a priest to minister before each, ‘according to 
all that is written in the law of the Lord which he commanded 
Israel.’”’ How satisfactorily the whole matter is explained in the 
written word! The tabernacle and its sacred altar are not lost, 
and David now, as best he can, no doubt divinely guided, pays 
due honor to them as the proper place for offering and sacrifice. 
We are told in 1 Chron. 21:29, 30 that ‘“‘the tabernacle of the 
Lord which Moses made in the wilderness, and the altar of burnt 
offering, were at that season in the high place at Gibeon ;”’ but 
as a reason why David offered his offering at the threshing-floor 
of Ornan we are told that he ‘‘ could not go to the altar at Gib- 
eon; for he was afraid, because of the sword of the angel of the 
Lord.’ But we see, in 2 Chron. 1:3-6, that Solomon with all 
the congregation went to Gibeon, because ‘‘ there was the taber- 
nacle of the congregation of God, which Moses the servant of 
the Lord had made in the wilderness,”’ and there was the brazen 
altar ‘‘ that Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, had made,’’ 
on which ‘he offered a thousand burnt offerings.”” Surely, with 
this array of Scripture testimony, it ought to be clear that the 
idea of unity of altar and of worship had not passed wholly away 
from Israel. 

But now a second fact is to be noted, that during many of 
these years there was idolatry in Israel. The priests were not 
what they should have been; the people were no better. The 
defection in the priesthood culminated under the vile sons of 
Eli. The chief thing in the tabernacle was the ark. When 
all was right and God could consistently be with it, then went 
out the divine help. But when God forsook it because of the 
sins of priests and people, then came desolation. Mr. Well- 
hausen says that ‘“The tabernacle and the ark, according to the 
law, belong to each other,” and he concludes that the fact that 
they are so much separated proves that there never was a special 
Mosaic tabernacle. How very weak this appears when we look 
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at the facts! The tabernacle and the ark did in a sense belong to 
each other. But be it remembered that the symbol of Jehovah’s 
presence was the ark, and that ark and tabernacle could and 
did exist apart. We have seen that, during the crossing of Jor- 
dan and the succeeding wars, the ark was separated from its 
sacred tent, and that God was with it in power and blessing ; and 
we have seen how under the wicked sons of Eli there came a 
break, and the tabernacle lost its prestige. Even under so good 
a man as Samuel there was no restoration. This state of things 
is explained by the fact of the sins of the people. Much was 
prophetically signified by the sad dying words of the wife of 
Phinehas, when giving premature birth to her child, as she called 
his name Ichabod, exclaiming, with dying breath, ‘‘ The glory is 
departed from Israel!’ This sad and far-reaching result of sin 
the prophet Jeremiah contemplated when he warns the Jews 
in the 7th chapter of his prophecy: ‘‘Is this house which is 
called by my name become a den of robbers in your eyes? 
Behold even I have seen it, saith the Lord. But go ye now unto 
my place which was in Shiloh, where I set my name at the 
first, and see what I did for it, for the wickedness of my people 
Israel.”” There had been a hundred years of partial captivity for 
the one central place of worship, and the why is explained. See 
Psalm 78:60: ‘‘So he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent 
which he placed among men.”’ 

As well might the critic say that because the Israelites could 
not worship in their beautiful temple when the warnings of Jere- 
miah came upon them, in the seventy years’ captivity, therefore 
there was no such temple. 

But note one other Scripture fact: there were circumstances 
and conditions in which special altars were not only permissible, 
but God indicated that they should be erected. God is not 
unreasonable in his requirements, neither did he ever so bind 
himself that he could not appoint locations for altars as he might 
judge them needful. Nor did he ever so ordain in Israel that, 
should circumstances so change that large bodies of his people 
could not possibly go up to the central altar, they must remain 
without worship and without sacrifice. He might indicate to. 
them—and that according to his own provision, as it was his to 
determine in each case where a sacrifice was to be offered—the 
duty to erect new altars as the neccessities might demand. 
Nevertheless, it remained true that the law required the one 
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central place of worship. Both of these facts are perfectly clear 
from an honest study of the priest code and the history of God’s 
dealings with his people. Take the general law in Exodus 20: 24, 
25, before anything is said about the tabernacle; and here we 
find both these ideas—that of one place, and yet also of a change 
Of places. ‘‘An altar of earth shalt thou make unto me, and 
shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt offerings, and thy peace offer- 
ings, thy sheep and thine oxen; in all places where I record my 
name I will come unto thee and I will bless thee. And if thou 
shalt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn 
stone, for if thou lift up thy tool upon it thou hast polluted it.” 
This was a general requirement as to the character of the altar 
and its locatien for the future generations of Israel. It must in all 
cases be of earth or of rough stone. The fact that the altar of the 
tabernacle was a frame covered with brass does not conflict with 
this statute, as this frame was doubtless, when located, filled with 
earth. The body of the altar was of earth or stone. And then, 
wherever the location might be, it should be only ‘‘where God 
should record his name.’? When we compare this with Leviticus 
17 and with Deuteronomy 12 we find the matter is made quite 
clear. Between these two chapters the critics affect to find actual 
contradictions. They say that ‘‘the law of Leviticus 17, in its 
strictness, is quite impracticable, and that it was modified by the 
Deuteronomist with a view to practice.”” Wellhausen, however, 
puts the Deuteronomist before Leviticus, and he sets the two in 
open conflict. There was danger of a multiplicity of altars. 
“This danger is met,’”’ he says, ‘‘ by Leviticus in an utterly im- 
practicable way.” The law in Leviticus has been based, accord- 
ing to the critic, on Deuteronomy, ‘‘ but has grown in the narrow- 
ness of its legitimate mode of viewing things. Deuteronomy 
thoroughly recognizes that offerings, even though offered outside 
of Jerusalem, are still offered to Jehovah. For the author of 
Leviticus 17 this is an impossible idea, and he regards such offer- 
ings simply as made to devils.”’ The befoggled critic adds: 
“* Leviticus 17 belongs confessedly to a peculiar little collection of 
laws, which has indeed been taken up into the priestly code, but 
which in many respects disagrees with it, and particularly in 
respect of this prohibition of profane slaughterings.’’ This 
would be a sad state of things if there were such conflict of - 
authority. But when we turn to these chapters, unblinded by 
the critics, we find absolutely nothing but harmony. It does not 
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make much difference just here which of the two records one 
may assume to be first. Suppose that, with Wellhausen, we read 
Deuteronomy 12 as the earlier document: ‘‘ These are the statutes 
and judgments which ye shall observe to do in the land which 
the Lord God of thy fathers giveth thee to possess it.’”? They 
were to destroy all the places where the heathen worshiped their 
gods, to break down their altars and groves. They were not to 
do in the land of promise, as they were doing in the wilderness, 
‘‘every man whatsoever was right in his own eyes.” ‘In the 
place which God should choose to cause his name to dwell there,”’ 
thither should they bring all their sacred offerings and their 
vows unto the Lord, and there do all that God commanded them. 
With this agrees exactly Leviticus 17. So far, in Deuteronomy 
12, Moses has spoken simply in regard to the holy offerings, and 
he repeats it several times. In the one place which God should 
indicate they were all to be offered. The same Moses, in Leviti- 
cus 17, enjoins exactly the same obligation. In this chapter he 
speaks solely of the holy offerings, as he did in the first fourteen 
verses of Deuteronomy 12. They are not to be offered in the 
field, but must be brought to the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, unto the priest. The first nine verses of the 
chapter make it so plain that it cannot be doubted that the refer- 
ence is wholly to the slaying of animals in sacrifice; and the 
Israelites must bring such offerings unto the one place indicated 
by Jehovah, and to him alone they must be offered, and not, as 
those of the heathen, to devils. There is not, possibly, in this 
whole connection a reference to what might be killed as ordinary 
food. But now turn again to Deuteronomy 12, and there we find 
that after Moses had given the law regarding these holy offerings, 
he continues, in the 15th verse, to make provision which had not 
been made in Leviticus concerning slaughterings for food simply. 
The facts here make it clear that Deuteronomy was written after 
Leviticus. And positively the one difference in the two proceed- 
ings of the law as given in the two chapters is that the latter 
feature is appropriately added in Deuteronomy, whereas it was 
left out in Leviticus. This is what the learned critics hold up as 
open antagonism. The provisions regarding the common slaugh- 
terings in the latter part of Deuteronomy 12 are that any Israelite, 
clean or unclean, might kill and eat at his home whatsoever his 
soul longed for, as of the roebuck or the hart. They might kill 
and eat of the herd or the flock. But they were not to eat the 
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blood, nor of the firstlings of the herd, nor of their tithes; and, 
to make the duty regarding sacrifices plain, it is here again 
added, verse 26, ‘' Only thy holy things which thou hast, and thy 
vows, thou shalt take, and go unto the place which the Lord 
shall choose.’ A later provision was made that, when the way 
was too far to bring their animals to the holy place, they might 
sell them, and with the money purchase others, to offer, near the 
place of offering. Does it not seem amazing that men in the 
name of highest scholarship should transform this simple differ- 
ence in these two chapters into a contradiction? Alas for the 
truth if the Church or the world must depend upon such 
teachers! 

Now, returning to the matter of the allowance of different 
altars, we see that the way is always open jor God to locate the 
spot ‘‘where he would record his name.” By a theophany he 
may do this at any time of emergency, and not destroy the law 
requiring unity. He located, by his gracious presence, altars 
before the exodus, and he might afterward do so again and 
again. We trace the history of Israel, and we find a few instances 
in which altars other than the one at the tabernacle were erected, 
and with Jehovah’s blessing. And this, instead of being an 
argument against the tabernacle, the rather goes to show the fact 
of the Mosaic law requiring unity, and the existence of the sacred 
tent. The occasions alone justify the extra places of offering. 

We have seen that after the passage of the Jordan, and during 
the seven years of warfare, the tabernacle at Gilgal was probably 
not erected, and that the ark was separated from it. It was 
under such circumstances that Joshua, after the fall of Ai, built 
the altar on Mount Ebal. He built it under the influence of the 
Holy One, that in that sacred moment offerings might be made 
to God. He did it, too, according to the letter of the law so far 
as the letter could meet the case. Joshua 8:30, 31: ‘‘ Then 
Joshua built an altar unto the Lord God of Israel in Mount 
Ebal. As Moses the servant of the Lord commanded the 
children of Israel, as it is written in the book of the law of 
Moses, an altar of whole stones, over which no man hath lifted 
up any iron; and they offered thereon burnt offerings unto the 
Lord, and sacrificed peace offerings.”? On the stones also of this 
altar he wrote the copy of the law of Moses, and it thus became 
a memorial unto Israel. The law also was read to the people. 
This was evidently a high religious occasion, and the most sacred. 
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thing in all Israel, the ark, was doubtless there present to give 
character to the worship. 

Then the altar that Gideon erected in Ophra is full of interest, 
as it was built on the occasion of the theophany which called 
him to the work of delivering Israel. Upon it burnt sacrifices 
were offered, and it, too, remained for many years a monument 
of the occasion. Nearly, if not quite, all the other altars which 
Mr. Wellhausen finds in the book of Judges and of Samuel are 
either imaginary or they are altars that should have been de- 
stroyed. In the dark days of Israel, when the ark was separated 
from the tabernacle at Shiloh, God accepted Samuel’s sacrifice 
and heard his prayer for his afflicted people. 

At the threshing-floor of Ornan, the spot on Mount Moriah 
where the temple was to be built, Jehovah guided David to the 
building of his altar there. And such was the faith then 
imparted to David that he could say (1 Chron. 22: 1), 
‘‘ This is the house of the Lord God, and this is the altar of the | 
burnt offering for Israel.’? God’s name was already there. We 
find Solomon, however, even after this, on ascending the throne 
of Israel, going up to Gibeon to offer a great sacrifice because the 
tabernacle and the brazen altar of Moses were there. And God 
blessed him in doing so. See 2 Chron. 1: 3-18. 

The fact that Elijah, on Mount Carmel, built the altar that 
had been thrown down, sacrificed upon it, and lamented that 
such altars had been thrown down is readily explained. The 
tabernacle at Shiloh had ceased to be. The house of Jehovah 
was at Jerusalem, and was accessible to the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin only. In such case, where were the places for the other 
revolted tribes to offer sacrifices? They could not go up to Jeru- 
salem. In the midst of awful idolatry and sin God had reserved 
to himself seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
They must have their altars. They had them here and there. 
The idolaters would tear them down. Elijah found one of them, 
and, evidently under the inspiration of God, built it again, 
and there proved that ‘‘the Lord he is the God.” Jehovah met 
the circumstances of the pious-hearted. His name was with such 
necessary altars. 

The law in Leviticus and in Deuteronomy therefore consti- 
tutes one harmonious whole; and the history of Israel corre- 
sponds with it, only with this sad exception, that Israel was 
largely unfaithful, and God frowned upon them. He rebuked 
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them for all the altars founded regardless of his will, and such 
were all the high places which he had not, by word or by his 
Spirit, authorized. 


THE TABERNACLE A COPY. 


But the wonderfully vivid imagination of the critics, in de- 
serying difficulties, next discovers that ‘‘ the tabernacle was the 
copy, and not the prototype, of the temple, because it is not said, 
in 1 Kings, chapter 6, that Solomon made use of the old 
pattern, or that he ordered his Tyrian workmen to follow it.” 
This wonderful discovery Wellhausen copies from Graf. And, in 
proof of the great importance of the discovery, he adds that ‘‘in 
the description of the tabernacle, mention is made of south, west, 
and north side, without any preceding direction as to how the 
tabernacle should stand.” Verily, these men would put Solomon 
and Moses to a great deal of trouble to satisfy them! And, 
indeed, if the objections they have named were all removed, the 
Bible would be a large book, and most probably they would be 
less satisfied with it than ever. They would see in the additions 
the wicked designs of the priests to cover up their deception. If 
Solomon had given such directions to his Tyrian workmen, then 
the temple must have looked like the old tabernacle, and he 
hardly wanted that. He surely could give his directions for his 
temple, following the idea of the tabernacle so far as he intended, 
without confusing the minds of his workmen with the tabernacle 
specifications, when there was, with all the likeness, so much 
more of difference, and when the tabernacle, now so long neg- 
lected, was scarcely in view in the construction of the temple. 

And if one should but refer to the directions originally given 
regarding the tabernacle, he would at once see how self-stultify- 
ing the critics are in what they say about the mention of north, 
south, and west, inferring, as they do, that ‘‘ because this mention 
is made, without any previous specifications as to the orientation 
of the tent, therefore it was copied from the temple, which had 
a fixed position.” Just a little reading of Exodus 26 would 
satisfy any one that when the structure was completed the west 
end would be closed up with its boards; the door must be then at 
the east end, and the north and south sides would fall where only 
they could fall. The specifications, as minutely given to Moses, 
would locate the tabernacle in one only way. What more could 
be desired ? 
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THE BRAZEN ALTAR. 

Then here comes the stunning trouble over the brazen altar. 
It is described as an altar of wood merely plated with brass. This 
is regarded as ‘‘ perfectly absurd for a fireplace of large size upon 
which a strong fire is continually to burn.” Amazing indeed! 
This, we are to believe, can only be accounted for by the wish of 
the fraudulent priests ‘“‘to imitate the altar of the temple.” 
Well, look at the facts, and all is clear. Observe that in the 
tabernacle proper everything was to be of an easily movable 
nature. Then observe that, regarding the altar of burnt offering, _ 
there were two commands, given at different times, but both posi- 
tive. They differed clearly, but they were not conflicting. In 
the first, Ex. 20: 24, 25, God directs that the altar shall be of earth 
or of unhewn stones. This is to be the character of the altar in 
every place where Jehovah shall record his name. The other com- 
mand, given in connection with directions for the tabernacle, 
and to bein force wherever the sanctuary should be located, is 
that there should be an altar made of shittim-wood, five cubits 
square, and overlaid with brass. Now, while it is clear that this 
brazen frame was to constitute a part of the movable furniture 
of the tabernacle, it is just as clear that the other command was 
not abrogated. With the two together we have the entire 
material of the altar. To have sacrificed upon nothing but the 
movable frame would have been to violate Exodus 20: 24, 25. 
We are well aware that the opinion has largely prevailed that 
the later command was designed to displace the former. The 
writer on “The Altar” in the Encyclopedia Britannica says, 
‘“‘Tt is to be observed that the precept about making altars of 
earth or of unhewn stone was anterior to the Levitical ceremo- 
nial, and was superseded by it.’”’ But why superseded? This 
same writer proceeds to furnish good evidence that this idea is 
not the true one. He says that, from the tradition of the Jews 
regarding the altar in the temple, ‘‘it must have been an 
immense structure, and, though called an altar of brass, was 
probably built of stones, and merely covered with plates of that 
metal.’’ There was, indeed, double reason for presuming this to 
have been the fact. It was not only according to the apparent 
necessity of the case, from the amount of metal that would have 
been required, but it was also according to the law. This was the 
prevalent understanding of the Jews regarding both the altar of 
the temple and that of the tabernacle. The former was of stone, 
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the latter of earth. The hollow frame was filled, upon being 
located, with such material. In the admirable Bible Work of Dr. 
J.G. Butler, in treating on the Pentateuch, we have these state- 
ments: ‘‘'The altar in the forecourt of the tabernacle was made 
of wood, with wooden staves overlaid with brass. The altar in 
Solomon’s temple was entirely of brass. After the captivity, and 
in the time of the Maccabees, as we learn in Mace. 4: 45-47, the 
altar in the temple was of unhewn stones, probably because, 
without express divine command, they did not wish to depart 
from the command given in Exodus 20. The same was the case 
with the altar in Herod’s temple. Probably every altar ought to 
have been made of earth, and the wood or brass plates were only 
the framework into which the earth was heaped. If it was 
made of stones, these must be unhewn.”’ The evidence is that 
this author is right in all he here says save that the altar in 
Solomon’s temple was also of stone covered with brass, and there 
is little doubt that the brazen frame along with the tabernacle 
was in like manner filled with stone or earth. There are these 
distinct reasons for affirming that both in the tabernacle and in 
the temple the original law of Moses was observed: In the first 
place, the law was positive, and remained unchanged. In the sec- 
ond place, it appears from Psalm 118:27 that the sacrifices were 
sometimes ‘‘bound with cords even to the horns of the altar.” 
This would be rather an insecure arrangement if there were 
nothing but the light frame, which the animal could easily pull 
about; whereas if filled with earth or stone it would be secure 
enough. In the third place, the Jewish tradition that this was 
the case, as Josephus assures us was the fact, with the altar in the 
temple of Herod is at least worthy of consideration. In the 
fourth place, we can trace, historically, the belief in the binding 
force of the law, in Exodus 20: 24, 25, down to the last temple. 
All of the altars built under the influence of God’s presence were 
of this character. That of Joshua on Mount Ebal was according 
to the law, as were without doubt those of Gibeon, of Elijah, and 
of David, and as were those in the later temples. Even, how- 
ever, if this were not the case with the tabernacle altar, the 
‘absurdity of construction’’ in the mind of the critics is not so 
overwhelming as they suppose. The frame was eight feet 
square, ‘‘and might, if heavily plated, be not so bad a fireplace 
after all.”’ But with the above doubtless true view of the case the 
apparent difficulty passes into vision. And, with all the evi- 
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dence before us, there is not the shadow of a reason for supposing 
that the tabernacle or its furniture was an imitation of the tem- 
ple or its furniture. 


THE POOR PATRIARCHS. 


It next appears to the murky imagination of the critic that, 
‘according to the priestly code, the patriarchs have no taber- 
nacle, and so have no worship at all. They build no altars, bring 
no offerings, do nothing that would encroach on the idea of 
the one true sanctuary. Thus the pre-Mosaic period is made 
orthodox.”’ 

Really, this is trifling with sacred things. Where in all the 
Bible is there aught to justify such insinuation of manipulating 
in the records? The story of the patriarchs is honestly given. 
They had their altars, their sacrifices, their faith, and their 
prayers. They did not have a tabernacle, of course. But there 
is not one word in all the priest code that tends, even faintly, to 
discredit the worship of the preceding ages, and there is nothing 
in the worship of the patriarchs to suggest a doubt as to the facts 
of the tabernacle. In addition to the above, we are coolly told 
that ‘‘the cost and beauty of the reputed tabernacle in the wil- 
derness make it a thing hardly possible.” Just as though there 
could be a doubt that the Israelites carried out of their bondage 
a vast deal of precious and beautiful material—material which 
could be easily spared in the wilderness. If the tabernacle, after 
all that could have been learned and obtained from Egypt, were 
so much in advance of its age, what must we think of the tem- 
ple, and of all of Solomon’s glory, in the age to which they 
belonged ? 

TABERNACLE AND TEMPLE. 

Perhaps the most consummate example we have of ignoring 
the facts is when we are told by Mr. Wellhausen that ‘‘some 
mention of the tabernacle should have been made when the 
temple took its place, had it existed,” and ‘‘ the fact that David 
proposed to build a house for the ark is a proof that no tabernacle 
existed.’”’ One begins to wonder where this ‘‘ learned criticism ”’ 
will find its goal. We turn to the records to find not only men- 
tion of the tabernacle when the temple took its place, but to learn 
that, after final offerings were made upon the brazen altar, it, the 
tabernacle, and other vessels were solemnly carried and depos- 
ited within the temple. The Scripture records say, as Josephus 
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says, that the very tabernacle which Moses built and the altar which 
Bezaleel had made were thus disposed of. 

We have but to lay side by side the statements found in 1 
Kings 3:4, 5; 1 Chron. 16:39; 2 Chron. 1: 3-5; 1 Kings 8: 4, and 
2 Chron. 5:5 to see at once the truth of this, and to see also the 
unreasonableness of the declaration of Wellhausen that ‘‘The 
statement, 2 Chron. 1: 3-6, that Solomon offered the offerings of 
his accession upon the altar of the tabernacle at Gibeon is in con- 
tradiction with that of the older parallel narrative, of 1 Kings 
3: 1-4, that no word escaped in the building of the new sanc- 
tuary about the whereabouts of the old.”? In 1 Kings 3:1-4 we 
are not told that no word escaped regarding the old sanctuary 
in the building of the new. We are simply told that ‘‘ the king 
went to Gibeon to sacrifice there, for that was the great high 
place.” In 1 Chron. 16:39, 40 we are informed that while David 
left before the ark in Mount Zion Asaph and his brethren to 
minister before it, he left Zadok the priest and his brethren before 
the tabernacle at Gibeon to offer burnt offerings there. 

Here is the clearest possible statement, both in Kings and in 
Chronicles, that neither tabernacle nor altar nor ark was over- 
looked. In 2 Chron. 1:3-6 we read that ‘‘Solomon, and all the 
congregation with him, went to the high place which was at 
Gibeon; for there was the tabernacle of the congregation of God, 
which Moses the servant of the Lord had made in the wilderness.”’ 
There too was ‘‘ the brazen altar that Bezaleel the son of Uri had 
made.’ In the 13th verse of this same chapter we read of Solo- 
mon returning ‘‘ from Gibeon, from before the tabernacle of the 
congregation.’? Why does the critic see contradiction between 
this statement. in Chronicles and that of 1 Kings 3:1-4? Sim- 
ply because the author of Kings does not name the tabernacle 
when he speaks of Solomon offering his sacrifices on the altar at 
Gibeon. If this be contradiction, then hardly two men anywhere 
could relate the same story without it; for one would most surely 
relate some fact which the other might not mention. The fact is 
that these accounts are in perfect agreement. 

But see further exactly not only where both tabernacle and 
altar were when the temple was being built, but what was done 
with them. Sacrifice had been offered by Zadok the priest before 
them, though both had lost so much of their pristine significance 
as to be now connected with the common idea of a ‘“ high place,”’ 
the great high place, however. When the temple is about to be 
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dedicated these old sacred memorials are not forgotten. The 
heart of Solomon, as of his father before him, remembered them: 
and. so we read, 1 Kings 8:4: *‘ And they brought up the ark of 
the Lord, and the tabernacle, even these did the priests and 
Levites bring up.’”?’ Here observe that the author of Kings does 
name the tabernacle. The one opinion of the Jews, as given by 
Josephus, was that this was the tabernacle of Moses, and not the 
tent of David. Naturally enough, we must conclude so from the 
regard paid to both tabernacle and altar of Moses by David and 
by Solomon up to this time. And in fact this is the only rational 
conclusion from the words in Kings and Chronicles. Mr. Well- 
hausen himself says truly that the name ‘‘Ohel Moed’’—taber- 
nacle of the congregation—“‘is not used to denote David’s tent 
on Mount Zion; and, moreover, that tent had received too little 
of the consecration of antiquity to be thought worthy of preser- 
vation in the temple.”’ This seems to be clear; and we have in 
the statements, both in Kings and in Chronicles, the words which 
any Israelite would at once understand to indicate that the ark 
and tabernacle and vessels had first been brought together by the 
priests, and then, restored to each other after so long separation, 
conducted with perhaps touching solemnity into the temple. As 
2 Chron. 1: 3-6 names the very tabernacle that Moses had made, 
and the brazen altar of Bezaleel, this is the only rational conclusion. 
These old structures were still in existence; why, then, should not 
the tabernacle and altar be put in the temple? In spite, then, of 
the false charge of the critics of contradictions in the Scripture rec- 
ords, and of their final assumption regarding the declaration of 
scriptures which stand squarely in the face of their wild theories, 
that ‘‘they are interpolations,” we can say most positively that 
there was ‘‘some mention made of the old sanctuary when the 
new took its place.”’ 


REGARDING INCENSE. 


Equally untrue are Mr. Wellhausen’s assertions that the 
offering of incense was not known to the older literature of the 
Jewish Canon down to Jeremiah and Zephaniah; that the golden 
altar of incense in the inner tabernacle is unknown to history, 
and foreign even to the kernel of the priestly code itself; and 
that because it is not mentioned in Exodus till chapter 30, 
therefore the author of chapters 25 to 29 does not possibly 
know of it; and also that where incense is spoken of no altar is 
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mentioned. These false declarations are designed to support 
the critic’s theory that ‘ the introduction of incense was a nat- 
ural result of increased luxury.’’ Here note that if the altar 
of incense was not mentioned till chapter 30 of Exodus, the 
article incense was mentioned in the 6th verse of chapter 25, 
among the very jirst things named. Here direction was given to 
secure ‘offerings of spices for the anointing oil and for sweet 
incense.” And when Jehovah’s time came for it he gave direc- 
tions for the golden altar. 

Then note again that the references to both incense and altar 
are numerous enough in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
_ Deuteronomy to satisfy any ordinary mortal that both were 
regarded, thus early in the history, as having a very import- 
ant place in the cultus. And we see in 1 Kings 9: 25 that 
**Solomon burned incense upon the altar that was before the 
Lord.”’ We find references to the same service, and that upon 
the altar, in 1 Kings 12:33 and 13: 2%);1 Chron. 28:18; 
2°Chron. 2:4; 18:11; 26:16; and 32: 12. We find the same 
in the Psalms and in Isaiah. If the critic’s theory were correct, 
we should have to make sad work with the pruning-knife to 
get the scriptures directly contrary to that theory out of these 
Bible narratives and laws. 


CONDEMNING SACRIFICES. 


Then, in seeking to show that no trace of the priestly code can 
be found till after the exile, both Wellhausen and Smith make 
evidence of those scriptures which seem to them to condemn the 
offering of sacrifices; as Amos 4:4, 5; Hosea 4: 6-18; Isaiah 
1:11; Jeremiah 7:22; Micah 6:6-8, etc. ‘These passages, 
say they, ‘“‘show that sacrifices, though old, were not a Mosaic 
institution, and that these prophets did not believe in the priestly 
code as Mosaic.” But let any one desirous to get at the facts read 
these scriptures separately and in connection with others, and he 
will most surely reach a different conclusion. Look at the clear 
facts of doctrine and history. 

“Ast. It is evident that all down the ages sacrifices were offered 
in the worship of God. Abel, Noah, the patriarchs, Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah—all offered them, and 
did it in faith as according to the will of God. The idea and the 
duty were interwoven with all the most worshipful and pious 
sacred writings. Such offerings stand approved not only as a 
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matter of course, but as indicated by the ancients, by Moses, and 
by the leaders of Israel who succeeded him. The many refer- 
ences prove their existence. 

2d. Yet it stands on the face of all Scripture that the spirit and 
fact of obedience to God were ever of more importance than the 
simple sacrifice. Indeed, the sacrifices were not only of no use, 
but they were an offence to God if offered without regard to 
obedience to the moral law or if offered upon idolatrous altars. 
They thus often decame sin. This fact is the burden of all those 
scriptures referred to by the critics. Amos says, 4: 4-6, ‘‘Come 
to Bethel and transgress, at Gilgal multiply transgressions, and 
bring your sacrifices every morning,” etc., ‘ for so ye like, O ye 
children of Israel. Ye have not returned unto me, saith the 
Lord.”’ This is a scathing reproof. As long as they refused to 
return to Jehovah their very sacrifices were sin. God would 
accept no such substitute for righteousness. The same facts 
burden the prophecy of Hosea 4: 6-18 and 8:11-18. God 
could only reject their offerings, however frequent or costly, 
while they persevered in sin. Micah, chapter 6, tells the same 
story. There it is, in connection with the fact of God’s contro- 
versy with his people because of their wicked treasures and 
balanees and deceitful weights, that the prophet asks, ‘‘ Where- 
with, shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before the 
high God?” and proceeds to show that thousands of rams or 
thousands of rivers of oil or the giving of a first-born for trans- 
gression or sin has no such virtue as to do justly, to love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God. Jeremiah puts the same truth 
strongly when he says, 7: 22, 28, ‘*Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel; Put your burnt offerings unto your 
sacrifices, and eat flesh, for I spake not unto your fathers, nor 
commanded them, in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices. But this 
thing I commanded them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will be 
your God, and ye shall be my people.”? That was the one and 
only requirement of them, as seen in Exodus 15: 26, as they 
came out of their bondage. Isaiah uses similar language, 1: 11- 
15: **To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? saith the Lord. When ye come to appear before me, who 
hath required this at your hands, to tread my courts?” It is to 
be observed here that the Lord puts sacrificing, treading his 
courts, and offering many prayers all upon the same level. And 
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we have the same right to say that he would not in any case 
regard the solemn worship of his sanctuary or prayer as to say 
here that sacrifices had no place in the cultus of his people under 
Mosaic law. But just as it is ever true that ‘if I regard iniquity 
in my heart the Lord will not hear me,” so it is true that heart- 
less sacrifice is sin; and, as Samuel said to Saul, 1 Samuel 15: 
22, ‘* Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.’”? Yet who but a skeptical critic aiming to prove 
a point would have thought, after reading his Bible, that such 
declarations were in contradiction to the words, Exodus 20 : 24, 
**An altar of earth shalt thou make unto me, and shalt sacrifice 
thereon thy burnt offerings, and thy peace offerings, thy sheep, 
and thine oxen’? ? 

3rd. The third fact, already intimated, is that when there were 
the right faith and spirit, then sacrifices, rightly offered, were 
acceptable to God. He says so: ‘‘There will I come unto thee, 
and I will bless thee.’”? The idea of sacrifice, as symbol and type 
and as consecration to God, interpermeates the whole Old Testa- 
ment, and shows itself in the Christian system. It suggests such 
exhortations as, ‘‘ Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, your reasonable service.”” The word and the 
idea are characteristic of the whole Bible. David understood the 
true spirit of the whole matter—and would that the critics had a 
little more of his spiritual vision !—when he said in Psalm 51, as 
he lamented that sin which the blood of no bullock or lamb 
could cover, ‘‘ For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it; 
thou delightest not in burnt offerings. The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise.”” David understood the true place and virtue of sac- 
rifices. But does he say they are of no use and of no acceptance 
to God? He adds, ‘‘ Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion, 
build thou the walls of Jerusalem: then shalt thou be pleased 
with the sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt offerings and whole 
burnt offerings: then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar.”’ 

Surely a little of David’s spirit would have saved these critics 
from seeking to prove a false theory by such unjust interpreta- 
tions of these wonderful scriptures. : 


PREMATURE LEGISLATION. 


Can no doctrine or legislation be given in advance of the peo- 
ple? We are told that Israel was not ready for such as that 
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accredited to Moses, and therefore it was not given by him. We 
are aware that there has been, in the world’s history, a develop- 
ment of light and of higher ideas of worship. The tabernacle 
was not given in the days of Noah or Abraham. The temple 
was not built in the time of Moses or Eli. The prophecies of 
Isaiah or Ezekiel were not given in the reign of David or 
Solomon. Christ did not appear till the fullness of time. Since 
his ascension there have been stages in the development of doc- 
trine and of prophecy into larger light. There are things new as 
well as old yet to be brought from the treasury of revealed truth. 
Yet nothing is more true than that it has frequently happened 
that legislation and doctrine were in advance of the people. We- 
have had such legislation in our own country. The hope of the 
reformer lies largely in the thought that legislation and instruc- 
tion will lead the people upward, and not simply follow them. 
We are well aware also that it has happened more than once or 
twice in the world that there has been natural relapse from the 
more hopeful to the more degraded condition, and the very light 
which had begun toshine has been put under a cloud for centu- 
ries. Look at Egypt. Look at the regions where the churches in 
Asia once shone. Look at the ‘‘ Dark Ages”? and where the Papal 
Church was dominant, and where the Greek Church yet has the 
power. Then remember that this historic darkness has followed 
the Man of Sorrows and the promulgation, by men sent out of 
God, of the New Testament. Look at Russia and at papal do- 
minions, and at the vast areas of the earth which are still centuries 
behind the light that has been shining for them! Witness the 
struggles and hear the prayers of God’s people to keep the masses 
from retrograding. Now all these stern facts do not prove that 
the ‘‘ Light of the world” did not live, teach, die, and rise again. 
And they can in no way be made to teach that Luther, Calvin, 
and Melanchthon wrote the New Testament, or that Knox, Cran- 
mer, or Latimer was the final redactor of the whole. Not one 
whit more can the darkness that did exist throughout much of 
Israel’s history prove that the whole Pentateuch and the priestly 
legislation were not Mosaic. We can readily enough see in the 
idolatry, the darkness, and the sin which characterized the his- 
tory of Israel from Joshua to Ezra why the tabernacle and its 
holy worship are not more constantly mentioned. Such is 
human nature that light may be neglected, and then it becomes 
hidden. Aside from strict Mosaism, the truth which Israel had 
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through prophet and providence was always in advance of their 
conduct and life. And we cry out, ‘‘ Alas! alas! when is the 
world going to overtake the light of the New Testament?” 
When will the Church, with her membership of respectable 
people, come up to its holy standard? Some day, after the mil- 
lennium shall have gotten several centuries under way, we imag- 
ine we may hear some erratic critic with German accent, and 
imitated by some doctors of doctrine in England and America, 
declaring that ‘‘ The Lord Jesus did not appear in the beginning 
-of the era, and the evangelists and apostles did not write any of 
the New Testament. The history of the world, the sin and dark- 
ness, and the unbelief of the nations prove such an assumption 
false.” This might be as rational as what the critics now seek to 
do. But, with all the sin and unbelief in the world, let us not 
forget that there is much of real Christianity in it to-day, and the 
grace of God in Christ is working. The gospel is reaching the 
nations. ; 

And let us not forget that, with all the idolatry and darkness 
in Israel, there were, through all those centuries, under the influ- 
ence of Mosaism, the true children of God—more, doubtless, than 
we have been accustomed to think. God’s own thousands sought 
to do his will according to the commandments and ordinances and 
statutes of Moses. 


THE LEADING CRITICAL DATA. 


The facts about the use of Elohim and Jehovah as names of 
God in different sections of the Pentateuch, and any other varia- 
tions of language, as Dr. Green has so clearly shown, do not 
present the difficulties regarding the authorship of the book 
which the critics would have us believe to exist. The differences 
are not so marked as they claim. Some of the chapters which 
they call Jehovistic do use the name Jehovah, but in some of 
them the name Elohim is also found; and chapters called 
Elohistic in some cases use the name Jehovah; while some use 
both names together, Jehovah Elohim. We find Jehovah 
Elohim in the second chapter of Genesis, and we find Jehovah 
used frequently in this first part of the Pentateuch; and yet we 
are told in Exodus 6: 8 that by his name Jehovah God was not 
known to the patriarchs. It seems here to bea new name. With 
the knowledge which Moses now had of it he could certainly use 
it interchangeably with Elohim in Genesis. This an earlier 
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writer than Moses could not have done, as the name was before 
unknown. He may have had his own reasons, writing at differ- 
ent times, for the changes in words. But supposing we admit all 
that the facts would yet appear to warrant—that the higher criti- 
cism has discovered real differences in the use of these names of 
God, and real evidences that others besides Moses have had some 
part in producing these records—what then? Credit the critic 
where credit is due. Still, we may have no place for his conclu- 
sions. They are unwarranted by all this discovery. They are 
met by the one rational inference that Moses in writing used 
documents or traditions then existing, and used them under the 
divine guidance and without wholly changing the language in 
which they came to him. This was the way Kings and Chroni- 
cles were written. And the gospels were written from such facts 
as the writers, aided by the Holy Ghost, remembered having 
seen and heard years before. Then, again, if we are reminded 
that certain minor facts about a place or people seem to have been 
added by a later writer than Moses, that may be admitted with 
safety. Of course Moses did not write the account of his own 
death. As to what was done with the Pentateuch under Ezra or 
Nehemiah, we might venture to imitate the critics in a conjecture. 
We may believe that, as ‘‘ Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians,” he used language that was largely Egyptian 
in some regards, yet language known to the Israelites. Then in 
the centuries between Moses and Ezra the language of this 
people had undergone great change, so that when Ezra and other 
scribes entered upon their work of transcribing there may have 
been something in the nature of a translation as well. Professor 
Klosterman of Kiel says that the Hebrew language must have 
undergone very great changes in these centuries. This fact would 
certainly indicate the character of much of the work of the scribe 
in the time of Ezra. He must make the writings of Moses to 
correspond with the later Hebrew. And here we cannot afford 
to overlook the character of Ezra for holy reverence. The fact of 
his godly zeal and pure faith must be influential in our conclu- 
sions. Moreover, we read that when he “ went up from Babylon 
he was a ready scribe in the law of Moses.”? He was therefore 
competent for the work in hand. There were, however, other 
seribes, as Zadok, who doubtless united with him in transcribing 
and translating. In this way the work, though in a partially 
new dress, would remain entirely Mosaic, just as the whole Bible 
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to-day is unchanged in authorship, though translated into a 
hundred tongues. In this way, too, it is easy to see how variations 
would occur—though perhaps not to the extent of changing the 
name for God—as the different parts would bear the impress of 
the several translators. And it would not be difficult to see how 
a brief phrase might be inserted here or there to explain a fact 
of history or place, and that such would be done by such a man 
as Iizra according to divine direction. This much the man of God, 
with heart burning with zeal for the law of God as given by 
Moses, could do honestly. We might even expect this. But he 
could not honestly do what the critics imagine he did. It is not 
plausible to suppose that such a man as Ezra would perpetrate so 
great a fraud in the name of the God of Israel. And it is not 
reasonable to believe that so natural a record as that of Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy, evincing such Egyptian knowledge and 
giving the occasions of the enactment of each law—all, too, 
belonging evidently to the age of Moses rather than to the later 
age—should be even largely the product of any such redactor. 


SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 


Another fact which has long stood as a bulwark for the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch may well be considered here. 
After the tribes of Israel revolted, B. c. 975, from Judah and 
Benjamin, choosing Jeroboam as their king, the better class of 
them still kept up the forms of worship under the Mosaic law. 
This division occurred three hundred and fifty years before the 
finding of the book of the Law by Hilkiah, and five hundred 
and forty-one years before the banishing of the priest Manassah 
from Jerusalem by Nehemiah. And it is almost demonstrable 
that the ten tribes at that time possessed a copy of the books of 
Moses. The small remnant of the Samaritans still existing at 
Nablus, the ancient Shechem, have a copy but little differing 
from that of the Jews, and believed by them to have been made 
by Abishua, the son of Phinehas, 1400 B.c. Admit the possi- 
bility of error in this date, still the strongest considerations must 
place the book in the hands of the ten tribes not later than the 
tribal division. The declaration of Wellhausen and. Robertson 
Smith, as though it were a known fact, that the Samaritans did 
not possess the Pentateuch until fifty years after Ezra, and that 
the priest Manassah carried with him the first copy they ever 
had when he was banished from Jerusalem, is nothing but pure 
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conjecture. They'do not name a fact to substantiate the asser- 
tion. Besides, we have to remember that from the time of the 
division, 975 B. c., there was enmity between the Jews and Sa- 
maritans. This enmity culminated when Manassah was banished 
from Jerusalem by Nehemiah. It is admitted that when the 
temple was built on Mount Gerizim by this Manassah the Samar- 
itans did have a copy of the Pentateuch, which they continued 
to revere, though rejecting all the other Jewish Scriptures. Manas- 
sah, belonging to the priesthood, would surely have had some 
suspicions if so great a fraud had been perpetrated in the book 
as the critics assume. If he had any such suspicion, there is 
hardly a possibility that, in view of the bitter enmity, he would 
have carried it away with him to be the foundation of his priest- 
hood in Samaria. If he carried a copy of the book away then, 
he surely believed in its Mosaic authenticity. Reason, however, 
bids us believe that this book was received and revered by 
these ten tribes because it antedated the enmity, while-the other 
Jewish Scriptures were rejected because they were all of later 
date. This reason is strongly, if not positively, confirmed by the 
fact that the copy of the Pentateuch which the Samaritans now 
have was not written in the Aramaic or later Hebrew character, 
but in the older Phoenician letter. This fact alone proves the 
absurdity of the idea that Manassah carried it away with him in 
his banishment. The testimony of Robertson Smith is that the 
Samaritan book is in the old Phoenician character, and all his- 
tory locates the change from the older letter to the Aramaic in 
the time of Ezra. With such facts before us, how can we doubt 
that for at least 975 years B. c. the ten tribes had their copy of 
the books of Moses? The Jews also had theirs, and neither Jew 
nor Samaritan either dared or desired to alter. 


ITS OWN WITNESS. 

We now wish to urge a final reason for rejecting all the vaga- 
ries of all these Wellhausen critics, namely, that the holy taber- 
nacle and the priestly code are their own witness to their own 
truth. We have exhibited these false positions of these men, 
believing that at a glance any one with becoming regard for the 
Bible will see their falsity and their utterly untenable character. 
And then let it be remembered that in these unjustifiable assump- 
tions and conjectures we see the real nature of much, if not of 
most, of this so-called ‘‘ higher criticism.’”’? The chief ground, we 
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would now note, of offence to these men is the chief glory of the 
Mosaic code. The tabernacle, with its ark, brazen altar, altar of 
incense, table of shew-bread, its laver, etc., was a wonderful 
thing, and in itself it carries evidence of its divine origin, against 
which neither the gates of hell nor the gates of modern ration- 
alism will previl. The law and the gospel are in it. We do not 
wonder that it should be a special object of skeptical onslaught. 
By destroying confidence in it men take away many of the bolts 
and bars, the stones and pillars which hold the Bible structure 
together. In attacking the tabernacle system of offering and 
worship they attack the citadel, in the Old Testament, of Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom. Let any one take his Concordance; let him 
remember what the critics would do if successful; and let him 
take the words Moses, law, commandments, ordinances, statutes, 
tabernacle, ark of the covenant, altar, offering, sacrifice, incense, 
holy vessels, holy place, holy of holies; let him eliminate them 
and their, necessary connections from the Old Testament and the 
New, and see how little he has left that is worth preserving. He 
would not have Christ, for he was the Lamb of God whose life 
was given for the sin of the world. From the tabernacle, its 
priesthood, and its offerings there go forth many arteries in all 
directions through the Word. Thousands of men, learned and 
unlearned, have here seen the evidence that the directions for the 
sanctuary, with all that belonged to its were God-breathed to 
Moses. Here the Israelites stood alone. God was not worshiped 
by them as the gods were worshiped by other peoples. There is 
too much in and of this worship, when fairly considered, to alow 
any other conclusion than that Jehovah did direct Moses in the 
construction of the sacred tent and in dictating the priestly 
ordinances. 

Let men but look into its spirit and concept, its purpose and 
its reach, and its sublime interest will grow upon them. The 
best evidence of the Christ is the Christ; and, next to Christ’s 
testimony, the best evidence of the inspiration of Moses is 
Mosaism. Christians for centuries have regarded the tabernacle 
as its own proof of its divine origin. The spiritual eye of 
Jehovah’s hosts has seen in it the great truths of the kingdom, 
the law, the gospel, and the glory of Jesus. The apostles evi- 
dently saw the New Testament truths in it. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews were despoiled of its great value without it. Many 
books have been written with this great thought of the purpose 
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and concept of the tabernacle in view. Some have been more 
curious than wise. This is not the case with all. Dr. George 
Junkin and others have felt assured that the great system of 
gospel theology was herein embodied. Dr. Junkin believed 
that a knowledge of the tabernacle was essential to a thor- 
ough knowledge of systematic theology. It has seemed to 
the writer that there is just now room for another book upon 
these Old Testament symbols. He has thought that, through a 
careful study of the symbols and types, one may be helped to 
clearer views of gospel doctrines, such as the atonement, grace, 
the holy Renewer and his work, and sanctification, with other 
great truths. He has felt, too, that if these symbols do furnish 
internal proof of their own divinely-inspired origin, we shall see 
through them a splendid evidence of the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus and of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures generally. 
For the true light, made fairly to shine, will illuminate all. 
What we are about to try to do is to study theology by the help 
of the tabernacle of the wilderness; and we wish to learn, if 
possible, and so far as we can, just what the Holy Ghost intended 
when he communicated with Moses on Mount Sinai, giving him 
the full and complete fashion of the structure and all of its sacred 
furniture. 

There most surely was a tabernacle of Moses, and it was pro- 
foundly significant. 


CEA P PWR’ LE 
THE OBJECT OF THE TABERNACLE. 


JEHOVAH at the very first makes known the reason why his 
people should have the tabernacle. ‘‘ Let them make me a sanc- 
tuary, that I may dwell among them” (Ex. 25:8). These were 
his words; and it is hard to conceive of history more wonderful 
than that which flowed from this divine command. A taber- 
nacle was built, small in itself, and so constructed that it could 
be easily taken down and removed from place to place. Yet it 
was not a costless affair: the gold and other materials used in its — 
construction are estimated at the value of more than a million of 
our dollars. This tabernacle was the house of God to Israel for 
nearly five hundred years. Then it was succeeded by the 
greater, grander temple, which was God’s house for a thousand 
years more, when it was substituted by the Church of Christ, 
which is to be finally merged into the glorious kingdom of God 
in heaven. 

The tabernacle was about 45 feet long by 15 feet in width and 
in height. It was divided into two apartments, called the holy 
place and the holy of holies. In the holy of holies was placed 
the ark of God, with its tables of the law, its mercy-seat, and 
cherubim of gold. Here, and that but once a year, the high 
priest alone dared to enter to commune with God for the people. 
In the holy place were the golden candlestick, the table of shew- 
bread, and the golden altar of incense. Outside, the tabernacle 
was surrounded by a court 150 feet long by 75 feet wide. In this 
was placed the altar of burnt offerings whereon the sacrifices 
were consumed, and the laver whereat the priests must wash 
their hands and feet before entering the tabernacle, ‘‘lest they 
die.”” The tabernacle was only for the priests in their holy ser- 
vice, while the outer court was for the people. And yet the 
tabernacle was the house of God to all his people, in-which they, 
in asense, might be said to dwell and to meet with him. With 
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and heaven itself are interested. With Jehovah the end was 
seen from the beginning; and truth is one in its holy grandeur. 
Much of truth which was then but in its development we now 
_ see in its riper state. But it is still the one truth. The tabernacle 
was one of God’s wonderful things, of which, among the many, 
three stand prominent in his Word. The Ten Commandments be- 
come a great profundity to us when we learn that they cover, in 
substance, the whole field of morals. The Lord’s Prayer, in its sub- 
lime brevity, amazes us when we see that it covers the whole 
ground of filial petition to God. No less wonderful does the tab- 
ernacle appear when we discover that it embraces, in symbol, in 
type, and in shadow, the whole system of revealed theology. If 
Dr. George Junkin did put the case a little strongly when he said 
that ‘‘no one can systematically understand theology without 
understanding the tabernacle,” it nevertheless is true that the 
great body of Bible doctrine lies in this sanctuary and its ser- 
vices. Here was the central place of worship, and here were the 
truths in connection with which God becomes known to men. 
We know that Jehovah had his worshipers before this time. , 
Abel had offered to him acceptable sacrifice ; Enoch had walked 
with him; Noah had found grace in his sight; Abraham had 
obeyed his call, and his faith had been counted to him for right- 
eousness; Jacob had realized his presence, and had said, ‘‘ This 
is none other than the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.” But now God, in the development of his purpose, 
would enlarge the light he gives to men. The promise had been 
made to Abraham: ‘‘In thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed.”’ This blessing, none can doubt, was to be realized in 
the salvation that should come through Jehovah Jesus. There 
was that in Abraham’s faith and in his spiritual vision which 
justified the words of Jesus: ‘‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day; he saw it and was glad.’”’ God had in substance 
said to our first parents when they had sinned, ‘‘Go ye out of 
Eden, as ye are no longer worthy to remain.’’ But he had imme- 
diately held out the hope of a subsequent restoration to his favor. 
Heaven and earth were somehow to come together again in one- 
ness. Man was made to be in fellowship with God. He was 
made in the image of the Triunity, and this fact means very 
much. God’s image was man’s crowning excellency. It implied 
fellowship; and even after the Fall the restored image and the 
sweet communion might be again a possibility. Every true sac- 
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rifice, every penitent prayer, and every sacred altar implied this 
hope. And now, when the fullness of time was come for further 
light, God said, ‘‘ Let them make me a sanctuary, that I may 
dwell among them; according to all that I show thee, after the 
pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of the instruments 
thereof, even so shall ye make it.’”?, Thus Moses and Israel stood 
on the higher ground of a greatly advanced step toward the 
realization of the struggling hope. 


THAT GOD MIGHT DWELL WITH ISRAEL. 


This is his clear statement, and the object of the sanctuary is 
not left to conjecture. God’s great heart yearned toward fallen 
men. He would not treat them as he did the fallen angels. He 
would have, according to his purpose of grace, a people to be 
called his own, and he would favor them with his special visita- 
tions. He would even dwell among them and walk with them as 
their own God, helper, and friend. The very same spirit is here 
breathed forth, in the Sinaitic wilds, to Moses and to all Israel, 
which was expressed by our Lord Jesus in the words ‘‘ For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ God would be in the tabernacle to meet his people there. 
He is in Christ to meet the returning penitent in him, and to seal 
such as heirs of heaven. The love of God was in the one as it is 
in the other. And to fully realize that he is among the people of 
his Church is to know his loving kindness and his favor. 'To 
fully recognize his indwelling in the heart is to be saved and to 
be assured of life forevermore. Salvation from sin is the first of 
all things to be contemplated in any doctrine of human nearness 
to God. This is implied in the case of any class of people having 
Jehovah to dwell among them. He could only walk with men 
as their Saviour. The essential idea of salvation, as it runs 
through all the Word, is restoration to God, to his favor and his 
friendship. Religion, whether of ancient Jew or modern Chris- 
tian, is just this. If the Lord be with us, receive us, we are then 
no longer lost. If he be not with us, so that we believe his loving 
kindness or truly confide in him, we are lost and under condem- 
nation, whatever we may have besides. The things that separate 
us from him—sin, impenitence, and unbelief—are only overcome 
in our return to him. When the lethargy of these is broken, and 
we become penitent, believing, and submissive, then we look up 
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to God, calling him Abba, Father. Surely, when we get hold of 
religion rightly and when it gets hold of us, what we want as the 
chief thing and as the sum of all is ¢o be set at rights with God. 
And we are saved only when we return to him and he returns to 
us. When we are true and intelligent seekers, what we want to 
find is God. Many, no doubt, do seek, even in their Bibles, 
almost everything except God. Many, in their religious strivings 
and prayers, are void of the clear desire for holy oneness with 
him. If they fail of the true attainment, none need be sur- 
prised. What God bids us seek is himself. ‘Seek the Lord 
while he may be found.”’ This is the true penitent’s desire: ‘‘Oh, 
that I might find him!’ And when one intelligently declares 
that he ‘‘has found the Lord,” what does he mean but this—that 
God has heard his cries, has revealed his love in his heart, and 
has blessed him with faith, a sweet sense of forgiveness and of 
his own presence and grace? The man and God are now recon- 
ciled. This is the restoration of the soul to God, as of foe to 
friend or as of the erring child to the forgiving father. 

If Israel did but grasp the true meaning of God’s dwell- 
ing among them, then had they the true idea of tabernacle 
and of worship. They might then keep before them the godly 
aim. Let them but seek the removal of sin, that there might be 
filial harmony with God. Then God in his seeking has found 
them, and they in their seeking have found him. This is what, 
in all the ages, Jehovah has sought in. all the outreaching of 
his love toward men—that he might abide with them as his 
redeemed people in truest fellowship and help. This was his 
object in the command to make him a tabernacle, and in the 
directions for service and offerings. 


RELATION OF THE SANCTUARY TO GOD’S PRESENCE. 


Of course it becomes pertinent to inquire into the relationship 
of the tabernacle to Jehovah’s dwelling with Israel. And of 
course it is to be remembered that he dwells with his people not 
simply as individuals, but is among them as a congregation. 
Both the saved individual and the holy people are contemplated. 


THE LIVING CHURCH IMPLIED. 
The sanctuary must imply a living Church, a reverent people 
who assemble. Sometimes we call the house of God the church, 
and sometimes we speak of the people as the church. The one 
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so much implies the other that we may without much error speak 
of either by this title. God wanted both the one and the other. 
He would have a house for his people and a people for his house, 
that he might dwell not only in them as individuals, but among 
them as his chosen people. The divine mind embraced all the 
conditions and necessities of the case, and so he directed minute- 
ly regarding the whole structure and the worship. Only on 
conditions properly observed by men could his love toward them 
be realized and his presence among them known. The mere 
place of meeting was, of course, not enough. Men may have 
that to fullest satisfaction, and they may have the largest of 
assemblies without the divine benediction. We see crowds often 
going to the place called the church with the feeling in our 
hearts that God’s gracious presence is not necessarily assured. 
The dearest, most blessed place may be sometimes where the 
numbers are smali. The place, even perhaps the fine place, is 
desirable; the assembly too is wanted; but we must never lose 
sight of the supreme desideratum, the divine presence and benedic- 
tion, and to have this there must be conformity in life and soul 
to his will. The life of God must be in his Church. 


TRUE WORSHIP ESSENTIAL. 


The idea of worship must be paramount. The assembly is not 
for pleasure or the cultivation of social habits. It is for the 
worship of the living God. Here, surely, men must do all for 
his glory. We can never be in danger of making this idea too 
large, although the blessing to be sought to self and others is not 
excluded. God is worshiped in heaven. Angels and archangels 
do him perpetual homage, while the very heavens declare his 
glory. Oh, how the truest idea of God must thrill and enrapture 
the holy souls of the redeemed! God wants men on earth to 
worship him—to worship him in outward form and service, but 
to do so in spirit and in truth. The heart, with faith, reverence, 
and love, must be in the sacred service. Jehovah sought such 
worship in Israel, as he expects it now. His house is therefore a 
holy place. To his people the tabernacle was to be the place of 
joyful meeting and of exalted praise. Sometimes there might 
be, there was, reason for deepest sorrow and solicitude. But joy, 
thanksgiving, and praise, as well as prayer and ‘supplication, 
were to be characteristics of the worship of God’s house. 

Men might also worship most truly in doing good and in daily 
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charities. There is a law in this regard to which there was no 
exception in Israel. God may be, and must be, worshiped by his 
people in other places besides the sanctuary and between the 
times of the sanctuary service. He who would not have the - 
heart to honor God and to recognize his claims in other places 
besides the house of prayer would not likely worship him truly 
there. It has always been a blessed fact that not simply here or 
there, but in any place—about the home from basement to house- 
top; anywhere, upon the highway, in the sheepfold, or in the 
vineyard or the camp; and now on the railway train, on the 
farm, or in the house of business, in ease or in hardship, even as 
Jacob at his stony pillow—men may find for themselves the 
house of God, the gate of heaven, and the place of communion. 
Oh, how sweetly he has been worshiped in the grove and in the 
meadow, in the open light and in the darkest closet, in the pres- 
ence of joy and in the face of sorrow! The place behind the 
haystack where certain young men met for prayer for missions 
was a sanctuary to their earnest souls. Blessed be his name, 
Jehovah’s throne of grace may be found by any anxious son of 
man, and in any place under heaven. So it was really of old; so 
it is now; we may daily and under any circumstances, up out of 
the secret deeps of our hearts, seek him and find him, for he is 
not far from any one of us, and his ears are open to the penitent 
call. See Psalm 107. Yet God wants the sanctuary, and he 
wants the frequent assembling of his people. We may even say, 
‘He loves this especially,’ that he may dwell among men. 
‘‘He loveth the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of 
Jacob.”” He who would ignore the Church when called to its ser- 
vices would not likely seek the Lord or serve him in private or 
in daily life. If the Church, as such, should fail from the earth, 
there is reason to believe that the holy worship of God and his 
abiding presence among men would fail. The worship of assem- 
blies, great or small, is a glory and a power. It reaches God’s 
ear acceptably, as a sweet savor. But it is also necessary for its 
reflex influence on the worshiper and its power upon others. 


TO REACH MEN. 


The sanctuary then implied not only the worship as God is 
contemplated, but it implied this in the use of means adapted to 
reach and to save lost men, and so to keep up the constant multi- 
plication of God’s people. For this special provision was made, 
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and it was constituted a prominent part of the true worship. 
The Lord would never be without a people to serve him. There 
must be, therefore, the teaching of the Word of life. There 
must be something of spiritual intelligence. None are ever 
beyond the need of educational and hortative influences. The 
Israelites were not to be like the Athenians, with the inscription 
upon their altars, ‘‘To the unknown God.” Jehovah’s purpose 
was that his people should know him as the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious as well as holy and just. He said, ‘‘ They shall 
know me, that Iam their God.’’ And even the heathen round 
about should have the convincing evidence that he was the God 
of Israel. They were not simply ‘‘to feel after him if haply 
they might find him.’”? He would be revealed unto them, and 
in many ways would manifest himself to them. They have 
therefore the media of approach to him and of acquaintance with 
him. They have his house, and with it his Word as the lamp 
of life to them. That Word has always, where known, met the 
want so deeply felt in the hearts of men. God’s people believe 
it, and, believing it, they know him. They worship not in deep 
darkness, but with more or less of intelligence and of spiritual 
discernment. The Lord speaks to them in and through his 
Word. Without this Word how dark all hope, how dead all life 
would be! Men would be emphatically ‘“ without hope and 
without God in the world.” Who was it who wrote, ‘‘The cry 
of the wisest and best of all ages is for more light. The passion- 
ate wail of humanity is that he is a God that hideth himself. 
And the very fact that, after centuries without Christ, Christ 
came, is proof indisputable that natural religion is not enough ”’ ? 
Surely this is truth. And yet it is great comfort to know that 
what is now so clearly revealed to us in the Christ was to the 
Israelite embodied in symbol and type, and was known, though 
faintly. The very tabernacle was word and media of life. The 
sacred symbols were sermons. With the sacrifices prayers and 
praises ascended heavenward. But the great fact was potent 
then as now, and is potent now as then, that there are great ne- 
cessities which men must compass before they can be, or live, on 
terms of peace with God. These they must understand, and 
must be moved by them. They must know how to draw nigh to 
God so that he will most surely draw nigh to- them. This 
involves the learning of great and essential truths. For the 
teaching and promulgation of these truths the Church, as the 
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Israel of God, and the sanctuary, as his house where he will 
meet with them in blessing, are both necessary. The Church is 
in a high sense, and ever was, ‘‘the pillar and ground of the 
truth.’ This fact was not absent from the mind of Jesus when 
_he said, ‘‘Go preach the gospel to every creature.” He contem- 
plated not only the word of love by the wayside, but in the 
assembly of the ecclesia, and the promulgation of the Word 
through it. And any true sanctuary implies the preaching of 
the truth in some form or other. There must be something 
known of sin, of atonement, of renewal, and of life in the ser- 
vice of God. Men must hear the promises and the hopes which 
he holds out to them, and they must have his endorsement to 
their prayers and their praises. 


SUPREMELY IMPORTANT. 


In ali this the importance of the sanctuary, that God may dwell 
in the midst of Israel, is readily seen. Only by means of the 
Church, as a rule, will the heavenly influence go out from man 
to man and the divine presence be realized. Would that all men 
could but see and feel as did the Psalmist when he said, ‘‘ One 
thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after, that I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” 
Suppose there were to be none of this sanctuary worship or of 
this Church endeavor to propagate the truths of God—that the 
Church should cease to be—then what must be the inevitable 
result to the world? Who would direct the souls of men to God? 
Who would be the witnesses to the truth? What would become 
of the word of hope? The world would be remanded to darkness 
and to universal heathendom, and, so far as intimacy with God is 
concerned, the race of man would be like the dreary North with- 
out the rays of the life-giving sun. Jehovah, in forecasting the 
ages to come and in the great desire of his heart to save men, 
said, ‘‘ Let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell among 
them.”’ True, indeed, this sanctuary was peculiar. The taber- 
nacle, and after it the temple, with the furniture, sacrifices, and 
ritual, contained in symbol and type the great truths of theology 
and of gospel. In this respect they differed from the Jewish 
synagogue and from any New Testament institution. But for 
the conveyance of the truth, as the medium between Jehovah 
and his people, the tabernacle was necessary, as was also the liv- 
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ing Church, with its frequent assemblings, as a witness and a 
help to those who would have the Lord to be their God. The 
same sort of help is needful in all ages, though the manner of 
presenting the saving truth may be subject to change. 


HOW JEHOVAH DWELLS WITH ISRAEL. 


In what sense is the Lord present with his people? If we 
take up the Old Testament, we shall see, as we follow down the 
ages, how in various respects he was among them to help them 
and to bless. There was the actual presence of the Lord 
Almighty. His people knew it and were encouraged by it. It 
was according to an oft-repeated promise. And we readily see 
that, when consistency with his own honor permitted, he was 
with them. He had been with the patriarchs of old who sought 
him and honored him by their faith. He had been their guide 
and friend. And after the ‘“‘ark of the covenant” was brought 
into being we see that wherever it was, and the people, in rever- 
ent duty, were showing it becoming respect, there God’s presence 
and help never failed. Where there was great inconsistency and 
wrong in the people he frowned and withdrew from them. 
“The Lord is with you while ye be with him,” saith the prophet. 
‘““If ye seek him he will be found of you; but if ye forsake him 
he will forsake you.” The intensity of the conviction of Moses 
upon this point, and his yearning to have God with him and 
with Israel, is peculiarly touching. The people had become stiff- 
necked, and the Lord was displeased with them. Yet Moses con- 
tinued in the divine favor, and he cried unto God on their 
behalf, ‘‘ Now therefore I pray thee, if I have found grace in thy 
sight, show me thy way that I may know thee, that I may find 
grace in thy sight; and consider that this nation is thy people.”’ 
And the Lord said, ‘‘ My presence shall go with thee, and I will 
give thee rest.”” And yet again, reaching out unto God, the 
earnest man cried, ‘‘ If thy presence go not with me, carry us not 
up hence.”’ All this was directly in the presence of the taber- 
nacle; and the Lord was with Israel, whenever their conduct 
warranted, to aid them and to carry them successfully in all their 
endeavors. In their dangers and difficulties he delivered them. 
In their warfare he gave them victory. In their darkness he 
gave them light. He was their help in crossing Jordan, in the 
siege of Jericho, and eventually at Ai. He was their guide and 
their strength in every inch of the way to the land of promise 
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and in the final division of its territory. He was so true to his 
covenant word that Joshua, when about to depart to the realms 
unseen, having gathered the elders and the people about him, 
testified that ‘‘not one thing of all that God had promised had 
failed.”’ And we cannot forget Gideon, and Barak and Samson, 
and David, and Samuel and the prophets, who in their trials 
were made victorious by the special presence and help of God. 
We know, too, how God was with Israel in giving them 


TEMPORAL PROSPERITY. 


He dealt not so with any other nation. Many of the rich 
promises pertained to things of this nature. When he could do 
so wisely he gave them the fruit of their labors with a bountiful 
hand. He would not only save them from their uncleanness, but 
would call for the corn and increase it, and lay no famine upon 
them. He would multiply the fruit of the tree and the increase 
of the field; and, though the land had been desolate, it should 
become as the garden of Eden, and his favor should be manifest 
in the sight of the heathen. There were the seasons when these 
wonderful promises were realized; and there can be no doubt 
that the same sort of encouragement avails to-day. This may be 
often forgotten. But surely God’s people are in the main a pros- 
perous people. We know there is need of trials here, and that 
whom he loveth he chasteneth; and all are not rich. Moreover, 
we often see that ‘‘he hath chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised to them 
that love him.” Yet it remains true that ‘godliness hath 
promise of the life that now is,’”? as well as ‘‘of that. which is to 
come.”’ This, indeed, may be, is largely, in the present enjoy- 
ment of spiritual life and hope. But surely it is not this exclu- 
sively. Where pure and undefiled religion abounds, there is 
temporal prosperity, as God has his dwelling among his people. 
Even shrewd men of the world see the advantage of having the 
Church in the community. Ungodly people are often benefited 
through proximity to the holy. Religion helps men to wisdom 
and to prosperity. God’s great temporal favor often is seen to 
attend the Church where the truth is obeyed, and where, instead 
of the saying, ‘‘ It is vain to serve him,” there is the practice of 
enlarged devotion and liberality. The divine presence with 
Israel is manifest in their sowing and in their reaping, in their 
joys and in their griefs. This is not contradicted, nor even 
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minified, by the fact that many ungodly men amass wealth, 
while some of God’s dearest children are called poor. It is every 
way best, and to every man best, to have the Lord’s friendship 
in view both of time and of eternity. 


NEAR IN PRAYER FOR OTHERS. 


One of the greatest thoughts in connection with all sanctuary 
service is that God actually hears prayer. Prayer is implied in 
true worship, and it is prayer for the general good. Jehovah 
comes near his people in the secret of their souls. In his Church, 
as a praying Israel, he was present to reveal his arm. There was 
at times communion-in the uplifting of holy hands unto God. 
Sometimes there was conviction of sin, with tears of penitence. 
This fact was proof of the divine nearness, for true sorrow for sin 
only comes from the light and influence of the Holy One. Men 
expect to see the hidden act of wrong, in heart or life, when the 
. Spirit is present, as they cannot see it without him. They expect 
their children, or their neighbors for whose salvation they long, 
to see it as it can only be seen at such times. It is the great 
desire of the Church that God will come near, that all may see 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and so be led to turn from it. So 
in all the ages, in the kingdom of God, it has been understood 
that when there was lamenting and confessing of guilt, it was 
because he was present in light and power, hearing the cries of 
his people. 

With convictions come conversions. And we may say of the 
Church, as we look back to the times when the Lord revealed 
himself, ‘‘ This and that man were born in her;’’ there the truth 
was learned. through symbol or through word; there the sad 
estate of sin was realized; and there the Lord was sought and 
found. He there came into the hidden heart, gave men light 
and hope. The soul thus saved is the child of God and of his 
Church. The sanctuary has been the place of his new birth. He 
now says, ‘‘ The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall 
I be afraid? In the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me. 
He shall set me upon a rock.”’ Can we doubt that such manifes- 
tations of heavenly power, with such soul-gladdening results, 
often were witnessed in the assemblies of Israel as they sought 
God in the tabernacle service ? 
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WITH HIS PEOPLE ALWAYS. 


Then the lesson to Israel was that God was with his own even 
when his presence was not clearly realized. It is a happy 
thought that he has not abandoned us, though we may fail to see 
him or to feel the touch of his hand. Clouds may be about us too 
dense for us to peer through, but behind them he continues the 
same. Yonder in the holy of holies, over the blood-besprinkled 
mercy-seat, shines the face of the Shechinah. It shines on ever 
for us. And so the light of hope cannot die out of our hearts. 
Man can go up to the sanctuary or into his closet and speak to 
God. Surely here is comfort. He is ours even in shadowy night, 
and he will love even to the end. He says, ‘‘I will make a 
covenant of peace with my people. It shall be an everlasting 
covenant: with them. My tabernacle also shall be with them. 
Yea, I will be their Ged.’”? Why should an Israelite whose hope 
is in the word of truth despond? When Christian was sinking 
in the deep waters of Jordan, Hopeful sustained him by calling 
out, ‘‘ Be of good courage, my brother; I feel the bottom, and it. 
is good.”? Such encouragement would Jehovah give even in the 
days of Moses to those who would look to him and obey. He 
conveyed to them in the symbols of the tabernacle the idea of 
his abiding presence. Later on, he expressed the same in the 
words ‘‘I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’”? There has 
therefore ever been the possibility of trusting where sense failed. 
But let us learn that the faith ever brings the richest revenues of 
realized grace when it is strong and 


WHEN SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT IS CLEAR. 


That will be when we find God very near in light and love. 
Oh, there is such a thing as real communion—the sacred touch of 
man’s spirit with God’s. The Psalmist, we know, mourns his 
absence when he fails to realize the blessed presence: ‘‘O Lord, 
why hidest thou thyself?” ‘‘ As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee.’? These words have great 
meaning to some of God’s people, as they surely had to David. 
But then there were other seasons that were precious, when the 
soul was joyful in the Lord. ‘‘I sought him,’ he says, ‘‘and he 
heard me and delivered me from all my fears.’’ ‘*‘O taste and see 
that the Lord is good.” And has not the same Jehovah Jesus 
who presided in the tabernacle said, ‘‘I will not leave you 
comfortless. I will send the Paraclete, who will be with you and 
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in you, and abide with you for ever’? This is a fact whieh 
the early Christians distinctly realized. When they believed on 
Jesus they received the Holy Ghost. They knew that ‘the 
love of God was shed abroad in their hearts,’”’ and that they had 
‘‘received the atonement.” This is a great grace to be known 
by the child of God. It is not at all times alike clear to any, and 
it is not at any time alike clear to all. But we do know that it is 
one of the most conspicuous presentations of the gospel. And 
the doctrine was involved, as to its substance, in the worship of 
the tabernacle in the wilderness. Just because we have God in 
us we know the height and the depth, the breadth and the 
length of his love, and our hearts respond with peaceful trust. 
Jesus becomes to us the true Emanuel, symbolized in the won- 
derful sanctuary of Moses. He is to us the Shechinah. To this 
fact thousands of believers can testify to-day, both in sorrow and 
in joy. A minister says: ‘‘I made a visit to a young person who 
had long suffered from a disease that gave her unspeakable pain. 
Her kind physician stood by her with tears in his eyes, but could 
give her only temporary relief. After he left I tried to say to 
her a few soothing words, and she said, ‘ Yes, I suffer great pain ; 
J often lie awake all night, unable to sleep because of it. But I 
have one compensation.’ ‘And what is that?’ she was asked. 
She said, ‘It is this: often when I cannot close my eyes in sleep 
I have such a sense of God’s loving, reconciled presence all about 
me that I have learned what David means when he talks about 
songs in the night.’’’ We too have heard such testimony more 
than once or twice. And who has aright, just because, perhaps, 
he has not had such holy experiences, to question their reality in 
those dear souls who have had them? Who has the right to 
question the consciousness of the good or great of any age when 
they testify from deepest experience that the soul has commu- 
nion with the living God, and that his Spirit beareth witness 
with their spirits that they are his children and that his abode is 
with them? This is simply the wonderful announcement of the 
gospel. This is the crowning glory of salvation. God meant in 
the ‘ancient days, as in the present age, the restoration of lost 
men to himself; and this is accomplished in such a sense when 
they believe and turn to him that now they are called the sons 
and the daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
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THE FUTURE GLORY. 


From this high state upon earth we can look forward to the 
perfected realization of oneness with God in the realms of light. 
We might listen to the Psalmist when he speaks of that ‘‘ pres- 
ence where there is fullness of joy,’’ and of that “right hand 
where there are pleasures for evermore.’’ We may hear John in 
his vision when he says, ‘‘ And I, John, saw the holy city, New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband.” ‘‘ And I heard a great voice 
out of heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God himself shall be with them, their God.”? This will be the 
sublime consummation of all faith and duty, and this is what will 
make heaven an eternal delight. 


“Not all the harps above 
Can make a heavenly place, 
If God his residence remove, 
Or but conceal his face.” 


We sometimes find ourselves trying to reach out to this 
thought, and to grasp this idea of being with God and seeing 
him. When we read the experiences of Moses, of Job, of David, 
of Bishop Hall, and of others whose sense of God’s presence was 
such as almost to overcome them; when we read of experience 
like that of President Edwards when he says, ‘‘ There came 
into my soul, and was, as it were, diffused through it, a sense of 
the glory of God as I know not how to express;’’ and when we 
know that, all along the track of the centuries, many of God’s 
children have been permitted to enjoy vivid experiences of his 
gracious presence while yet upon the earth,—we ask, What, then, 
must it be when the soul shall rise above its clay tenement and 
return to him who gave it? What must be there meant by see- 
ing God? The thought is entrancing, and it is beyond our reach. 
Yet we know that such thing is to be. Man’s liberated spirit 
shall realize the majestic and immediate presence of the immor- 
tal being of God. 


“There shall we see his face, 
And never, never sin; 
There from the rivers of his grace 
Drink endless pleasures in.” 
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THE PRESENT DESIRE. 


As the one text upon which the whole tabernacle and all its 
ritual were founded was this: ‘‘ Let them make me a sanctuary, 
that J may dwell among them,’”’ we know what is the great need 
of the Church and of the world. Jt is the abiding presence of 
God. All revealed truth, all true worship, all that God does for 
men, and all that men seek from him, imply this one desire 
before all others, that he be with us to hear and to bless. The 
Church, in any age or place, without the holy presence were 
empty and futile. Without this the Bible as a book of salvation 
were a failure. ‘‘We must rise above mere naturalism to the 
uplands of supernatural grace.’? We need God constantly. Men 
want him in their homes to make them peaceful and pure. They 
want him in their business to make it honest, leading to do to 
others as they would have others do to them. They want him 
in all social life to exalt it and to free it from the disasters of sin. 
They want him in their tears and griefs to bear them up in hope 
and to transform each stony sorrow into loaves of blessing. 
They want him in their joys to sanctify them with holy, heay- 
enly sweetness. They want him in their lives to make them 
fruitful of revenues of honor to God and of holy delight to 
others. They want him in the hour of death to make it stingless 
and to cast about their weary pillow the mellow light of heaven. 
The Church wants him in the sanctuary to give unction and 
inspiration to her ministry. She wants him in the prayer-meet- 
ing to give to his people their prayers and to answer them. She 
wants him in her sacraments, that the high truths therein sym- 
bolized may become potent and saving. She wants him in all 
her services and at all times, for nothing is ever done aright, 
learned aright, or experienced aright unless he be personally and 
efficaciously present. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TABERNACLE AS MEANS TO END. 


Ir the primary object of the sanctuary was that God might 
dwell with his people, the secondary object must be that all that 
was essential to this end might be provided and made known, or 
at least made knowable. 


CONDITIONS OF SALVATION. 


It could not be otherwise than that there were conditions 
which must be fulfilled on the part of the chosen people. There 
were necessities too which must be met, and which were outside 
of their ability to meet: these must be made known. With 
these facts in mind the conception is spontaneous that something 
of doctrine and of duty is implied in all the parts of the sacred 
structure and in all the prominent features of its cultus. When 
we think of what God is—an infinite, pure, and unchangeable 
Spirit—and then consider what men are—on the one hand worms 
of the dust, while on the other they are beings having a spirit 
immortal, and that spirit depraved and estranged from God—the 
very thought of the Infinite and Holy One having his abode 
with them must appear wonderful. Yet when we think again, 
and remember what God has done for his creature man in this 
life, and think of his constant care for all that he has made, 
the suggestion that he would do something. for the soul’s higher 
and eternal interests, even if it should be by means which to 
man appear miraculous, should not be difficult of acceptance. 
That he had such object in view in this sanctuary is evident. 
The tabernacle was in fact a revelation. It contained the con- 
ditions of life—the religious truths which were needful to the 
Hebrews at that time. It is hardly conceivable that, otherwise, 
the Lord would have come down to Mount Sinai to outline it to 
Moses; that he would have been so particular about all its parts, 
requiring that they be exactly after the pattern shown in the 
mount; or that he would have given assurance of his abiding 


presence with the tabernacle when erected. That it was of the 
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highest religious significance is evident from the fact that the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews so manifestly refers to it 
again and again in this light. The tabernacle and the ordinances 
connected with it constituted the worship forms, and expressed 
the religious ideas, of the Israelites. Define religion as a ‘‘ return 
of man to God,” as ‘‘a mode of knowing God,” or, with Max’ 
Miiller, as ‘‘ consisting in the perception of the infinite under 
such manifestations as are able to influence the moral character 
of man;”’ define it in either way, and we have here in the sacred 
tent, with its services of sacrifice, washing, anointing, incense, 
confession and prayer, the full expression of the religion of 
God’s Israel. All this, too, was in harmony with the express 
revelation of the divine nature and the gracious will. It is a 
revelation and a religion in which man is met in his actual state 
and condition. The Lord’s eye sees Israel in their childhood, 
in such state of backwardness of culture as to require symbols 
and figures rather than the openly-expressed truth of law and 
grace. True, law is given and statutes are written to enlighten 
and to aid the mind; and with these, and based upon them, is 
much of oral instruction. But the worship is largely by symbol, 
under which lie the conditions of life with God and the great 
saving truth. 


THE NECESSITY OF THE TIMES. 


The necessity for these Mosaic institutions arose from the 
character of the age and from the condition of the people of that 
age, and not from any fact of God’s delight in such services in 
themselves considered. The promise in a large sense had been 
given to Abraham centuries before, but now, because of trans- 
gressions, the law was added till the seed should come to whom 
the promise was made. This law was not merely the Ten 
Commandments, but also.the ordinances and statutes of worship 
and of general religious life. 

Just how far the knowledge of Moses ‘‘in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians”’ was of service in this new departure we are not 
informed. That it was of importance, and found its place even 
in connection with new revelations from God, there can be no 
doubt; otherwise it is not presumable that the apostles would 
have made such distinct reference to it. There were some cere- 
monials of religion which were of general observance among 
mankind. There was, for instance, that general disposition, 
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arising from the heartfelt necessities of sin, to offer sacrifices, and 
in some way to placate offended deity. This, among others, was 
a prominent feature of Egyptian worship. 

It may have been according to divine wisdom that some of 
these world-forms should be incorporated into the religious cult 
of God’s people. To effect this wisely and well, rejecting all that 
was heathenish and adopting only what could be observed con- 
*sistently, required such knowledge of Egyptian affairs as Moses 
alone had. God, in inspiring men, always makes more or less use 
of such knowledge and talent as they possess. He had, in his 
providence, ordered all things in the previous life of Moses. He 
had raised him up for the very purpose for which he now uses 
him. And it would not be in the least degree probable that he 
would now set aside as useless all the knowledge he had been 
years in attaining, or that he would ignore the high ability 
which characterized the man. More than this: the Israelites had 
been associated under the Egyptians for more than two hundred 
years, and it would not be likely that every symbol and form of 
Egyptian worship would be cast aside, and that a system abso- 
lutely new in every feature would be imposed upon these weak 
and ignorant people. That the Lord could have given them all 
things wholly new no one will doubt. But that he would do so, 
and that he would make no account of the facts and the customs 
of his people, is not at all presumable. And so, as has been 
remarked by another, ‘‘it is extremely probable that other 
things besides earrings and jewelry were the spoils taken” by 
this enslaved people from Egypt. This fact would not in the 
least militate against the doctrine of the special inspiration of 
Moses. It would no more do so than does the fact that when the 
Holy Ghost enabled a Hebrew to write or speak, he wrote or 
spoke in the Hebrew tongue; or the fact that, when he so 
inspired a Greek, the man wrote in a language which he knew, 
disprove, to any reasonable mind, the inspiration of either. God 
has ever taken men as he finds them, and in all his uses of them 
he regards the language, the dialect even, the age, the ability of 
the men, and the customs with which they are environed. So 
the presumption is, as is largely believed, that there were more 
points of resemblance in the forms of the Hebrew religion with 
those of the Egyptians than with those of any other nation. 
And yet let it be distinctly borne in mind that when God gave 
directions for the tabernacle and the ceremonies which belonged 
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to it, he would be regarded by his people as the supreme 
authority for all that he required of them or permitted them to 
do. He gave them directions which were to be observed by 
them in the strictness of the letter and in their true spirit. If 
there were to be found in the ordinances of Israel symbolic 
forms which were recognized in Egypt, it was so not because 
they were Egyptian, but because they were needful in the train- 
ing of God’s people; and the need grew out of their low religious 
condition. Withal, with the similarities there were greatest 
differences. The doctrines involved were decidedly different, as 
the history of Egypt and that of Israel most clearly show. 
Leaving Egypt, the Israelites were to leave heathendom, with 
all its vileness and idolatry, behind them; and, going into the 
land of promise, they were to be on their guard against adopting 
anything of the heathenism there. This is made clear in 
Deuteronomy 12: 80-32: ‘Take heed to thyself that thou be not 
snared by following them, after that they be destroyed from 
before thee; and that thou inquire not after their gods, saying, 
How did these nations serve their gods? even so will I do like- 
wise. Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord thy God: for every 
abomination to the Lord which he hateth have they done unto 
their gods.”’ ‘‘ What thing soever I command you, observe to do 
it; thou shalt not add thereto, nor diminish from it.” 

Such were the plain requirements of Jehovah. He entered 
into covenant with Israel. They covenanted to obey him and to 
seek him. In measure they kept the covenant through all the 
days of Joshua—a period, with that under Moses, of sixty years 
—and the Lord was with them. In some degree the Lord was 
with them, and abode with the ark of the covenant, until the last 
days of Eli—a period of three hundred and fifty years—when 
desolation came in consequence of the demoralized state of the 
priesthood under the sons of Eli. 

It was from the beginning a main requisite of the religion of 
the Hebrews that it be distinguished from that of Egypt and of 
all other nations. And yet it was a religion adapted of God to 
their necessities while looking forward to the time when it should 
be exalted, enlarged, and made glorious by the coming of higher, 
purer light, and by the open manifestation of the one only 
sacrifice for sin and the one only way of salvation: 
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THE REAL VALUE OF THE TABERNACLE. 

Various opinions have been expressed as to what constituted 
the real character and virtue of the tabernacle and its ceremonies 
asa religious device. That it was designed to aid in approaching 
to God is at once clear, and that it would awaken and direct 
man’s intellectual perceptions of the relation of God to himself 
must also appear evident. It must have been to the Hebrews 
what books and the present intellectual helps are to men of this 
later age. Man can come to God or see him only through pro- 
cesses which we call spiritual, but which must at the same time 
be rational and conducive to thought. All the faculties which 
stand related to the heart and spirit must be awakened, and the 
necessities which lie in the nature of things must be met. We 
are to remember that there was to be more or less of oral instruc- 
tion. But the question is, What are we to make of the tabernacle 
itself, of its furniture, and of the doings of priests and Levites? 
These are sometimes called symbols, sometimes types. In the 
New Testament we find reference to them under such words as 
‘‘shadow,”’ ‘‘image,”’ ‘ pattern,’”? and with these we sometimes 
use the words ‘‘emblem” and ‘analogy.’’ All of these terms 
may be used to express some intent of the sacred structure and 
its worship. The words in general use in this connection are 
‘““symbol” and “type,” the former not found in the English 
Bible, and the latter but a few times. They differ in this, thata 
‘‘symbol’” is designed to represent some truth at hand, and sup- 
posed to be signified in the thing which symbolizes; while a 
‘‘type’’ represents something in the future, and is therefore 
prophetic in its nature. Both intellectual and spiritual truth may 
be embodied and set forth in asymbol. It is presumed that he 
who uses the symbol has some idea, more or less distinct, of the 
truth symbolized. There are words which are symbolical, and 
there are things that may be so used, and also acts. It is sup- 
posed to have been necessary to use the material to symbolize, to 
convey, and keep alive the idea of the spiritual, and that as a 
whole and in its parts and services the tabernacle was a symbol 
to the Hebrews of great, underlying spiritual realities. We 
know that the material did symbolize the purely spiritual when 
we learn in the Epistle to the Hebrews that the blood sprinkled 
by the high priest in the holy of holies represented the blood of 
Jesus sprinkled in the most holy of heaven. The sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus in heaven now is an idea purely spiritual. It 
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found its symbol in the material blood used by the high priest. 
It is even yet symbolized in the words “sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus.’”’ The true believer is presumed to understand that 
such words are symbolic, and to know, in part at least, what the 
symbol means. 

When we lift up our hands or bow upon our knees in prayer 
we understand the action to be symbolic. Wemean to humble 
ourselves as suppliants before God in the act of spiritual devo- 
tion. And so, when we read of Jesus as seen in heaven by John, 
and there worshiped as ‘“‘the Lamb that had been slain,’ we 
read intelligently only when we regard the vision and the words 
as symbolic of the fact of Jesus being seen and worshiped as the 
once dead, but now living, sin-atoning Saviour. We know there 
is no material lamb in the case, but the spiritual fact thus rep- 
resented is altogether glorious. 

Just so a proper development of the design of the material 
things and of the facts about the tabernacle will show them to 
have been symbolic of truths and duties pertaining to the king- 
dom of God. There was much of spiritual truth at that time 
made known through this means to the true worshiper. 

At the same time there can be no reason to doubt that there 
was also much that was typical as well. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are symbols, the one of the renewing grace of the Holy 
Spirit, the other of the atoning virtue of the death of Christ. 
But these sacraments are not types of future things. In the tab- 
ernacle there were many things, as the shedding of blood, the 
sprinkling of blood, the office of the priest, and other things, 
which evidently pointed forward to the Christ and his offices. 
They were therefore eminently symbolic, and at the same time 
they were typical. Dr. Leighton, in his little work on The 
Jewish Altar, takes the position that, in the sense of being pre- 
dictions or of pointing to the coming of Christ and his sacrifice, 
the altar and its services were not typical. He strongly rejects 
the typical view, but maintains that ‘the principles upon which 
the New Testament truths rest were contained in the sacrifices.”’ 
He quotes the words of Dr. A. A. Hodge: ‘‘ The principles of 
vicarious and piacular suffering upon which the sacrifices of the 
law proceeded are identical with those upon which, by the one 
offering for sin, Christ for ever perfected them that are sancti- 
fied.”” These words of Dr. Hodge follow immediately his dec- 
laration that ‘‘ The sacrifices of the law were typical of the sac- 
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rifice of Christ.’”? The belief that the sacrifices were typical Dr. 
Leighton rejects, but he adheres to the rest of the statement of 
Dr. Hodge. ‘*The principles,” he says, ‘‘are all there, but the 
facts of the gospel which conform to these principles, and which 
afterward vitalized them, are not there, nor are they spoken of 
by the service.”’ Certainly Dr. Leighton might have recognized 
the principle, and in it, as exhibited in the sacrifices, he might 
also have seen the type, of what God had surely promised, and 
which was only manifest when the Son offered himself on the 
cross. The Epistle to the Hebrews says (8:4, 5), ‘‘There are 
priests that offer gifts according to the law, who serve unto the 
example and shadow of heavenly things.’’ The word ‘ upodeig- 
mati,’ here translated ‘‘example,’’ means patfern or model, and 
may therefore be translated by the same word used to translate 
the word “ tuwpos”’ further along in the same verse—“ pattern.” 
The word ‘‘skia” is properly translated ‘‘shadow,’”? and the 
words ‘‘ pattern” and ‘‘ shadow” must certainly convey the idea 
that the priests served as a ‘‘type”’ of ‘‘the heavenly things.’’ 
There was signified in their office and their offerings that which 
was in the future to be openly manifest. Even if they were not in 
this light clearly understood by the Israelites, yet the fact and-the 
idea of type were in them. This is made further clear in chapter 
9: 7-9 of this epistle, when the writer says that into the second 
part of the tabernacle ‘‘ went the high priest alone, once every 
year, not without blood, which he offered for himself and for the 
errors of the people: the Holy Ghost this signifying, that the 
way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while as 
the first tabernacle was yet standing: which was a figure unto 
the time present, in which were offered both gifts and sacrifices,” 
ete. The Greek word here translated ‘figure’ is ‘‘ parabole,”’ 
and it means ‘placing beside,”’ therefore a ‘‘ parable” or ‘‘ type.” 
So we have the expression that ‘‘ By the type or example of the 
high priest’s offerings the Holy Ghost signified that the way into 
God’s presence was not yet made manifest;”’ and the figure 
‘served unto the time present.”’ Thesame fact is again expressed 
in chapter 10, and the truth is made clear that the tabernacle ser- 
vice had reference all along to the things that were yet future. 
Understanding, therefore, that the word “ type” in the theolog- 
ical sense means something which ‘‘resembles in spirit or form 
that which answers to it,’’ and that the priests and offerings of the 
Old Testament were designed of God to foreshadow the better 
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things of the gospel, we must conclude that there was much in 
the tabernacle and its sacrifices that was both symbolical and 
typical. It is needful to be careful not to look for type or symbol 
in everything about the sanctuary. Many have observed a 
forced method of interpretation, and have sought for special sig- 
nificance in the minute and necessary articles of this structure, 
and no doubt have found it where it was never, in the mind of 
God, designed to be located. 

Even when we agree that there were both symbol and type in 
the purpose of the Lord in the founding of the tabernacle, there 
will still be great differences in the views of men in their inter- 
pretations. Some will see more, and some will see less, in the 
whole and in the parts and in the offerings. 


HOW ARE WE TO INTERPRET? 


The question, therefore, naturally arises, How are we to know 
the meaning and the truths of this wonderful and mysterious 
structure? What-is to help us and to decide us in our efforts to 
find the mind and thought of God herein? The Scriptures must 
of course be our first and main resort. The word of God to 
Moses in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy will 
greatly aid us, and so will the history of Israel and the prophe- 
cies. But perhaps the special help we shall find in the Psalms 
and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In this epistle we have a 
strong argument of one who was thoroughly familiar with Old 
Testament ordinances, and who addressed the Jews to convince 
them that the new gospel had succeeded the old, and that the 
shadows in the old sacrifices had found their substance in the 
one offering of Christ. And here direct reference is made to the 
tabernacle and its ceremonies. We are thankful for the help 
which this epistle affords us. In the Psalms we have the experi- 
ences of God’s people expressed in song, in prayer, and in praise, 
revealing to us what the Old Testament saint was enabled, 
through the services of the sanctuary, with the teaching of the 
written Word and of priests, to attain. We do not fully under- 
stand the Psalms unless we have regard in them to the sanctuary 
cultus, and we cannot readily know the real character and worth 
of the sanctuary services without the aid of the Psalms in the 
experiences, the joys, the sorrows, the prayers, and the praises 
therein portrayed. We find in many of these psalms the ex- 
pressed and the intimate connection of the language and figures 
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used with the worship of God’s house, and that house was in 
some cases none other than the sacred tent. Wemay know what 
New Testament writers made of Old Testament holy things; 
and it is of great importance that we discover what the Old Testa- 
ment believers themselves made of them. There certainly was 
some understanding on the part of leading Israelites of the object 
of the ritual. It must have conveyed to them a present benefit, 
or they would hardly have been expected to observe it. This 
benefit would come to their souls through the symbol, and also 
through the type, in so far as they had understanding. Their 
intent was to speak to God in their sacrifices and offerings, and 
therein God responded to them. His throne and abode were in 
the holy of holies for this purpose. No one will doubt that the 
truly faithful in the observance of the expressed requirements 
were God’s real children. This was God’s covenant with them, 
and it was a covenant of life. Let them but observe in faith all 
that was required of them, and they should be guided, guarded, 
and saved. Many were saved. All that line of worthies named 
in the 11th chapter of Hebrews were saved. The experiences 
expressed in the Psalms were spiritual experiences of God’s 
children, and they reveal a wonderful degree of holy light and 
heavenly fervor—wonderful when we consider the shadows under 
which men then lived. Besides, we know that all along, in the 
midst of Israel’s idolatry, there were those who forgot not the 
sanctuary nor the sacrifices at the one true altar. Of course they 
were not saved by the mere virtue of their sacrifices or their own 
doings, but by faith, as men are saved now. ‘They knew, as we 
learn from expressions here and there in the Old Testament as 
well as in the New, that the blood of bulls and of goats could 
not take away sin. They had faith in something nobler and 
purer, even if they did not clearly understand as we do now. 
They did have faith to desire the things that we see and know. 
The whole argument of the 11th of Hebrews is to show that men 
in all the ages were saved only by faith. God in his providence 
and grace can meet necessities, and no doubt an honest-hearted 
Hebrew was enabled to read the symbol much better than we 
would read it now, just as the blind man will find his way as one 
with eyes simply bandaged could not do. It is objected that 
nothing is said anywhere by way of explaining the symbol, and 
that therefore the saving truth was not in it. That little was 
said is true; but just as true it is that little is said in the New 
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Testament directly concerning the symbolic thought in the Lord’s 
Supper, and yet God’s spiritually enlightened children the world 
over recognize the blessed truth that lies behind this holy sacra- 
ment. 

Just how much it was necessary for a Hebrew to understand 
we are not informed; just how far any of them did see into the 
symbol and type we cannot tell. But we do know that salvation 
“was always possible, and we further know that in no case was it 
possible without the spirit of faith and without the merit of the 
blood of Jesus which was to be shed in due time. The intelli- 
gent Israelite was not saved as is the dying infant of to-day, but 
by the faith that was implied in his faithful observance of all 
requirement. When the apostle says, ‘‘ The gospel was preached 
to us as well as unto them,” we of course understand that they 
had the gospel in efficacious form. God knew how to reach for- 
ward in his grace for their benefit, and to apply to them the effi- 
cacy of Christ’s death, though yet to be suffered, and by it to 
cover all their guilt. It is a beautiful and suggestive connection 
of the Old Testament with the New when we see Moses and 
Elias coming down on the Mount of Transfiguration to talk with 
Christ regarding his death so soon to be suffered. They were 
personally interested in it. Their high experiences of commu- 
nion with God and of glory were due to it, and now they mani- 
fest themselves to show their relation to it. There are certain 
principles which are eternal. They underlie the ordinances and 
doctrines of all dispensations of grace, and they are found in the 
Mosaic sanctuary. We can interpret this sanctuary only by first 
looking down to the Ten Commandments and the words of the 
covenant, and then forward to the light of the New Testament 
and the cross of Christ. We readily see that we cannot, be 
greatly profited by the study of this sacred institution without 
keeping before us the connection between it and the New Testament 
gospel. We learn of Israel that they could ‘‘ not be perfect with- 
out us.”? There were many things which were hidden from the 
ages which are now made clear to us. When we recognize the 
fact that we ‘‘are complete in Christ,’? and see what fullness of 
blessing we have in him, we should remember that our blessings 
are connected with theirs. There was with Israel always, as an 
abiding factor in all their holy things, ‘‘the great prophetic 
idea.’”’ It is clearly seen in the faith of Abraham. It was con- 
sciously present to the mind of Moses, of David, and of thousands 
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in Israel. We but see it a little more fully developed in the 
mind of Simeon and Anna and others who were so confidently 
waiting for ‘“‘the consolation”? when it came with the advent of 
Jesus. The status of the Jews at that time was one of expect- 
ancy, though it be true that ‘‘ He came unto his own and his own 
received him not.’’ 

The portions of Scripture named, the historical and experi- 
mental elucidations, and the comparison here indicated of Old 
Testament with New Testament ideals, will enable us to reach a 
rational interpretation of the tabernacle. 


WHAT WE MAY FIND. 


We may expect to find therein truths of value in the past, to 
the present, and for the future. Here was, as has been said, 
‘‘the Church of God in prophecy,” and there were essentials to 
the life of the Church which never cease to be such. As in a 
spiritual sense the throne of David never ceases to exist, so there 
were spiritual ideals in the tabernacle and in the temple which 
are not subject to the changes of time. It can be only because of 
this fact that John in his Patmos vision saw both the tabernacle 
and the temple in the heavens. These ideals lure us onward to 
the coming glories. There were many helps to lift men into 
God’s kingdom. It was not simply the Ten Commandments, 
but it was these, along with the wilderness statutes and ordi- 
nances, that became ‘our child leader to bring us to Christ.” 
We are surely safe in our efforts at interpretation so long as we 
keep near the Scripture landmarks. With thesein mind we may 
find rudiments, analogies, symbols, types, and examples in much 
of Old Testament incident and worship. The apostle saw Christ 
in the rock that gave its waters to the thirsting thousands. And 
we may see him in power and grace in many places, when the 
blessed Spirit is in our hearts, where otherwise we would not 
think of finding him. We observe how the adherence of God’s 
people to the true worship developed life, thought, experience, 
and culture. One notable fact about the tabernacle is that in all 
the statutes regarding its worship not a word is said about the 
service of song. Yet we know that Moses was the author of 
songs. And the experience resulting from the holy ordinances 
developed the spirit of song in Israel, so that in the temple this 
feature of worship became prominent, and ever after Jehovah 
was praised with voice and with instrument. In the song pre- 
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cious truths find utterance. The drawing nigh to God has mani- 
fold efficacy, and it would assuredly seem that if one were filled 
with the Holy Spirit he might speak only of the things that may 
be known, and yet he would see Jesus or some feature of his 
work and grace all along the way and in all the parts of the 
divinely-ordained sanctuary. Holiness, man’s sin, expiation, 
justification, consecration, sanctification, intercession, faith, love, 
peace, hope, joy, may be seen in many facts and acts. 

If by the light of the Word and the Spirit we can see these 
things, they must be here present. We may find Jesus in the 
tabernacle, Jesus in the veil, Jesus in the sacrifice, Jesus in the 
priest, in the bread, the incense, the laver, the altar, the ark, the 
mercy-seat, and the Shechinah. We may find the necessities and 
duties which devolve upon man if he would have God with him, 
and the privileges, promises, and hopes which are extended to 
him. 

And yet how great care is needful that we do not draw too 
much upon the imagination, and give the Spirit credit which he 
will not recognize; and lest we conceive a symbol or a type 
where, properly speaking, there is nothing of the kind! 

Doubtless there were ideas, profound and far-reaching, in the 
mind of God, of which Moses had no conception, and which were 
not perfectly clear even to the apostles. And, while we wish to 
Jearn all we can from an institution so entirely of Jehovah’s ordi- 
nation, we need to be prayerful and careful in our studies, lest we 
overreach our proper landmarks. There are some ideas of the 
chief object of this sanctuary which we must certainly reject. 
Of these is that of Philo and Bahr, that it was a pattern of the 
universe; and that of another, that it is a representation of man 
as the image of God; and that of a recent writer, who would 
make it a representation of the proportion and order of the 
universe. We must pass by such interpretations as being aside 
from the letter and spirit of the word of God, as having nothing 
to do directly with salvation, and as having no relation to the 
experience and life of those who would turn to God. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 


Dr. George Junkin, in his work on the tabernacle, says, 
“Keep the symbols separate.’”’? Writers generally have in the 
main followed this idea, and the various articles of the furniture 
have been considered seriatim, as though certain truths were 
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confined to the symbolism mainly of the particuler article of the 
furniture. We do not wish to lose sight of this advice, or to for- 
get that there are distinctions of this nature in the tabernacle 
and in the parts of its furniture. Insome parts certain truths are 
especially prominent. This fact no one can afford to lose from 
sight. And yet let it be noted that all these articles of furniture 
were related to each other and to the sanctuary as a whole, and 
that the doctrines involved are not only so connected as to make 
a system, but that many of the great truths are found, distinct 
and forceful, in more than one or two departments of the sacred 
institution. Several great truths are found to permeate the whole 
tabernacle and system of service. And one doctrine so essential- 
ly implies others that the full glory of any truth is not manifest 
till we have seen it in its various relations, examples, and 
symbols. We have read what Professor Fairbairn says on this 
manner of interpretation: ‘‘ When the mind is treated to so 
many and such different notions under one symbol, it necessarily 
takes in none distinctly. They become merely so many per- 
hapses, and deprive the ordinances of any certain sound what- 
ever.’? There is reason in this statement, but it applies only 
when the symbols or types are treated seriatim. If we aim to 
trace the doctrines seriatim, and to find them wherever they are 
manifest in any symbol or service, the mind will be concentrated 
on these, and will be materially aided rather than doubtingly 
divided upon the manifold notions. It is just so in treating 
certain chapters of the New Testament. They were designed 
especially to enforce some one great truth, and yet other leading 
truths are expressed in them. If the question were whether one 
should take the books of the New Testament, chapter by chapter, 
and develop the one leading truth in each, or whether he would 
take up the great doctrines, one by one, and open them up wher- 
ever found,—if he were aiming at theological system he would 
not be long in deciding which course to adopt. The doctrines of 
the kingdom are intermingled throughout the holy Word. They 
are the golden and silver cords that bind the parts of the book 
together into an organic whole. Everywhere we see the Spirit 
of God, the Messias, the blood, the atonement, the necessities, 
the hopes of pardon, of renewal, and of the better life. So it is 
in the tabernacle and its furniture. True theological science 
requires the orderly study and arrangement of these doctrines ; 
and the perfect and orderly plan of the sanctuary, every article 
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being madé exactly after the God-given pattern, enables us to do 
this with help not only from one part here or there, on any given 
doctrine, but with help from the various parts throwing light on 
the same truth. By this method, better than by any other, can 
we bring these truths and principles into scientific relations, and 
so understand the tabernacle clearly. This is surely the scientific 
method, if it be pursued scientifically. Thus would we ‘ walk 
about (this) Zion, count her towers, mark her bulwarks, consider 
her palaces,’? and see in her that unity and glory which were in 
the mind of him who said, ‘‘ Make me a tabernacle, that I may 
dwell among them.” 


NOTEWORTHY FEATURES. 


We begin to mark each important object of interest, and we 
name the tabernacle structure itself as it stands to view with its 
holy and its most holy place. Then we name the ark and its 
contents, the holy law, the mercy-seat, the cherubim; then the 
altar of incense, the table of shew-bread, the candlestick, the 
laver, the brazen altar; then the incense, the holy oil, the pure 
water, the high priest, the priests, the sacrifices for sin, the burnt 
offerings, the feasts, the anointing, the blood-sprinkling, the 
incense-burning, the lambs, the bullocks, the goats, the scape- 
goat, the ashes of the heifer, the cleansing of the leper, the 
passover, the day of atonement, the relation of priests to high 
priests, the garments of each, the ephod, the mitre, and the urim 
and thummim. 

These are the mainly significant features of this sacred struct- 
ure. There are other minor matters which will appear along the 
way. As forthe gold and silver used in the construction, and 
especially in forming the mercy-seat and the cherubim, and the 
rich colors of blue, purple, and scarlet, we need only say that 
they were, because of their value and their royal richness and 
beauty, the most suitable metals and colors for the royal palace. 
The tabernacle, as the dwelling-place of Jehovah, was the palace 
of Israel’s king, and these materials were the best emblem of the 
glorious and the beautiful. Other materials were used because 
of their general fitness in a structure with such designs; and the 
same may be said of some at least of the nwmbers employed. 
Beyond their general appropriateness, it is not needful to seek 
for special significancy. Some of the numbers doubtless may be 
regarded as sacred, and as having in them some special lesson of 
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order, time, or arrangement. Besides these, there are still other 
less important materials, as the nails, the hooks, ete., for which 
we need not seek any particular pointing. 


NAMES AND OBJECT. 


The tabernaele was not a house to hold the masses of Israel, 
though they were in it by their representatives. It was the place 
where, behind the veil, Jehovah came near to them and abode 
in their midst, and it was the place where they, through priestly 
mediation, drew nigh to him. It was therefore named according 
to the thought which might at any particular time be in the mind 
of one speaking, just as, doubtless, God was also named by the 
ancients. It was called ‘‘the tent of testimony ’”’ because it con- 
tained the tables of the law; and, for reasons apparent, it was 
called ‘‘the house of God,” ‘‘the tabernacle of the Lord,’’ and 
‘‘the tabernacle of the congregation.”’ God had not forgotten 
his promise to Abraham. His people had, indeed, greatly fallen 
in Egypt. They had been long and sadly subjected to Egyptian 
influence. But now, as if under a new dispensation, ‘‘ he would 
outwardly establish them in such conditions” that he might 
train them for himself and prepare the way for fulfilling his 
promise that ‘‘ Abraham should be the father of many nations.” 
The code, therefore, given in connection with the tabernacle has 
its own historical relations, and we know from the history that 
this sanctuary had its educational and sanctifying efficacy. The 
moral elevation, the exalted spirituality, of the true worshiper is 
proof of the sacred and enlightening virtue of the symbols and 
of the worship. We can readily see how important it would be 
in that age that religion should have something about it which 
would be tangible to emotion. This was the case, as the songs 
indicate, with the Mosaic institutions. There must, at times and 
under circumstances, have been much deep moving of hearts in 
connection with the sacrifices and offerings. It found its expres- 
sion in prayer, confession, and songs and shouts. And that there 
was intrinsic virtue in the services of the house, producing 
strength of manly character by the grace of God, and that there 
were the truly pious, we have evidence in the ‘great cloud of 
Old Testament witnesses wherewith we are surrounded.” The 
meaning, therefore, of the tabernacle as a means to an end is to be 
found first in its educational and saving efficacy, and secondly in 
its prophetic offices. In connection with it instruction was given 
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regarding present duty and future hope. The foundation of all 
was laid in the fact that Jehovah was the Redeemer of Israel. 
This was the preface to the Ten Commandments: ‘I have brought 
thee out of the house of bondage.’”’ And underneath the whole 
tabernacle ritual were the law, the covenant, and God’s revela- 
tions to Moses. Following its construction was the history of 
Israel, with all the developments of light and truth, through 
prophet and providence, until the coming of Messias. We may 
therefore assume that the tabernacle, with its priests and ritual, 
was the text from which God continued to preach his truth and 
promises to his people. The developments were around and out 
from it as a centre. Evidently, so thought the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Church is not done with these holy things yet. She can- 
not afford to dismiss them as decayed and wholly worthless 
material. 

God has illustrated his great sermon, through the ages, in his 
providence and in the fruits of his efficacious grace. 

We see in the developments of history the warnings, the 
promises, and the practical lessons both of God’s justice and his 
love. We see ‘‘ the goodness and the severity.’? And, keeping 
the text before us, we see how, as the ages unfold, the doctrines 
become clearer, the types more vivid, the prophecies more pro- 
nounced, until eventually all is bright and clear in the sunlight 
of the great Antitype, our glorious Saviour, and of the one great 
Sanctifier and Comforter. 

If such were the text for God’s sermon through the centuries, 
we may expect to find embodied in it the great saving truths of 
gospel grace and promise. And it is as these truths are appre- 
hended and the commands of God observed in faith by his 
chosen people that he is enabled to dwell with them and to lift 
them up to realized fellowship with himself. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRUE GOD. 


THE time had come for God to bring his people into clearer 
light regarding himself and to magnify his name before the 
nations. For more than two centuries the seed of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob had been in Egypt. Through most of this time 
they had been restrained in the worship of the God of their 
fathers, and as a people they had certainly fallen back from the 
position they had occupied toward him when they first went 
down into Egypt. What was their exact attitude in this regard 
is revealed to us in the words of Moses to Pharaoh when present- 
ing his request that they might ‘‘ depart three days’ journey into 
the wilderness and sacrifice unto the LorD their God.’”’ When 
Pharaoh bade them sacrifice unto him in the land, Moses replied, 
‘‘It is not meet to do so; for we shall sacrifice the abomination 
of the Egyptians before their eyes; and will they not stone us?” 

Itis evident from this that the worship of the true God, as 
understood by Moses, was notably different from the worship of 
the gods of Egypt, and that the Israelites had in their oppression 
ceased, at least publicly, to observe that worship. Thus would 
they escape the stoning. Pharaoh expressed the sentiment of 
his nation when he exclaimed in his indignation, ‘‘ Who is the 
Lorp [Jehovah], that I should obey his voice? I know not 
the Lorp [Jehovah].”’ 


THE GODS OF EGYPT. 

The Egyptians worshiped ‘‘ nature gods’’—the sun and the 
moon, together with many animals and other nature objects. 
Their chief deities were Osiris and Isis, the authors of light. In 
the earlier history of this nation they doubtless had higher ideas 
of God, and Osiris was rather a spiritual being whose emblem 
was thesun. In time the sun became the object of worship, and 
the priests and people degenerated more and more into the lower 
forms of debasing idolatry. The ethnic religions mainly bore 
this characteristic. They were religions in which some object of 
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nature was adopted and honored asa god. Different nations had 
their own peculiar deities. 

To this idolatry of Egypt God’s people had long been 
subjected. It was constantly under their eyes. And we can 
hardly doubt that many of them had yielded to it some measure 
of adherence. The time was now come when the old line must 
be re-established between these religions. Israel must come out 
of Egypt, and be made to know that the God of Abraham was 
their God, and that him only must they serve. It would be a 
great work to make the separation complete, and to utterly 
destroy the influence of idolatry so long operating. We see the 
difficulty of this in the instance of the golden calf, made and set 
up under the instruction of Aaron, even after Israel had been 
delivered from Egypt with such a mighty hand. We see it again 
and again in the course of the history of this people. 


FIRST ARTICLE IN THE CREED. 


The first article in the creed of the Hebrews is the first in any 
true creed. Jt is the belief that God is. The apostle who wrote to 
the Hebrews says, ‘‘ He that cometh to God must believe that he 
is.’ With this dogma, now to be distinctly announced, there 
comes the new name Jehovah. This is the name which he puts 
into the mouth of Moses when he is about to go before Israel as 
their divinely-appointed leader. Such was the low estate of this 
people that Moses assumed that when he should present himself 
to them as their deliverer they would ask him for his authority, 
and when he should tell them that the God of their fathers had 
sent him unto them, they would ask, ‘‘ What is his name?” 
Every god hada name. Who, then, is this God of Israel? God 
answers, ‘‘I am that I am. Say to them, I Am hath sent me 
unto you.” ‘‘I appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by 
my name God Almighty; I will now be known by my name 
Jehovah.” And henceforth, not only as Elohim, Adonai, but as 
Jehovah of Israel he is to be known. The tabernacle, with all 
things about it, is designed to keep this name and this God ever 
before their minds. The deliverance itself, and all things 
connected with it, were so ordained that the Hebrews should 
never forget their bondage or their redemption. So God places in 
the very preface to his Ten Commandments these words: ‘‘ I am 
the Lornp thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, and out of the house of bondage.”’ 
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GOD IS A PERSON. 


The essential doctrine to a true religion is that God is a living 
Person. Heis not the great 7. He is a being, self-existent, and 
able and willing to communicate with his intelligent creature, 
man. The pantheism which lurked in the religion of Egypt, the 
nature-worship that characterized that religion, should have no 
place in Israel. Such belief can only dwarf the soul. The souls 
of God’s people must be enlarged, and they must be brought into 
fellowship with him. They must therefore believe, not in the 
great impersonal It, but in the ‘‘Great I Am.’ He is to be 
known as the God who thinks, who acts, and who can hear and 
attend unto the cry of them that seek him. He tells them, ‘I 
have seen thy sorrows and thy bondage, I have heard thy cry 
and thy groans, and am come down to thee.”’ The necessity for 
such belief in God, in order to any sweet comfort of hope, must 
be at once evident. And this great truth, which was manifest in 
every step of the way out of Egypt, becomes the fundamental 
truth of the tabernacle. It is ever presenting itself in the acts of 
worship, whether of priests or of people. No Israelite could 
enter the service of, or have respect toward, the sanctuary with- 
out this faith in the living personality of his God. This idea of 
Jehovah was in every part and service of the Mosaic institutions. 
The Lord meant it should beso, and that his people should un- 
derstand it. He had ears and heart and hand for all their needs. 
It was not a new doctrine, but the same old truth which had 
sustained the patriarchs. It now has new expressions and new 
illustrations, and so is made real to this poor people. - It is note- 
worthy how frequently and forcefully it is pressed home upon 
Israel in the course of their history. There was great proneness 
to forget it. Often it was forgotten, and often do we read that 
God did so and so *‘ that they may know that I am the Lorp.” 
This is indeed the key-note, all the way along, of his dealings 
with the Hebrews and with other nations. ‘‘ I will be magnified 
among the heathen.’”? In Deut. 32:39 he declares, ‘‘See now 
that I, even I,am he, and no god with me: I kill and I make 
alive; I wound and I heal: neither is there any that can deliver 
out of my hand.” And just here was the victory that was gained 
on Mount Carmel by Elijah. The people were constrained to cry 
out, ‘‘ Jehovah, he is the God! Jehovah, he is the God!” He 
only was one who could see and hear and ‘‘ answer by fire.’’ 
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Such victories, in manifold forms, this God of the tabernacle has 
ever been securing to himself. And when his children ery out 
to him, they do so as to one who has heart and help for them. 
This truth to them is fundamental. 


HE IS A SPIRIT. 


It may be a question as to how much of real spirituality there 
was in the religion of the tabernacle. But it is hard to conceive 
of the Hebrews as believing in their living Jehovah without 
believing in him at the same time as an invisible and all-power- 
ful Spirit. They were forbidden to worship him in any form or 
creature likeness. He is not like any creature in form. He is 
one whose presence they might recognize without seeing any 
form. He came awfully near to them. They trembled before 
him. He was in the cloud and in the light, in the thunder and 
the dread lightning-flash. His presence was so convincingly 
known that not one could doubt it, and yet they saw him not: 
there was nothing to suggest the form of God. 

Moses said to them, ‘‘ Take heed to yourselves: for ye saw no 
manner of similitude on the day that the LorpD spake unto you 
in Horeb, out of the midst of the fire; lest ye corrupt yourselves 
and make you a graven image, the similitude of any figure, the 
likeness of male or female.’? This admonition is not forgotten 
in the tabernacle. In it there is peculiar care to avoid the wor- 
ship of anything material. The only likeness of the creature 
found in connection with it isthe cherubim. But they are not 
the likeness of Deity, and were never worshiped as such. This 
chosen people, in all their sanctuary services, were to be lifted 
above all materialistic and idolatrous ideas of God. Their Jeho- 
vah was not only a Person: he was an invisible spirit as well. 
It does seem that everything about the tabernacle and its wor- 
ship-forms would daily impress this truth. The thoughtful mind 
would contemplate the invisible One. The voice from out the 
holy of holies was ever saying, ‘‘I the Lorp wear no material 
form; I am here, though you see me not; worship me, serve me 
in faith, and my love and power will be duly manifest.” It is 
certain that the Hebrew who did so think of God and who kept 
his heart from nature-worship would rise into the higher realms 
of thought and of character. Only the worship, in faith, of God 
as a spirit, personal and powerful, can so elevate the man that 
he can be said to have fellowship with him whom he worships. 
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In all the ages, the men who have given such homage to the vis- 
ible and material to the visible and material have gone; and 
this is to go downward, and not upward. It was so in Egypt. 
It is so now with the men who worship the material in what they 
call the operations of natural law, and forget the invisible One 
who is behind all law and all natural processes. There is such a 
thing as observing the operations of these wonderful laws with 
scientific eye and ear, and yet having always in the mind, devout- 
ly, the infinite Spirit who is in all and over all, not in the pan- 
theistic, but in the truly theistic sense. But it must ever remain 
true, in the nature of things, that when man, in the name of 
science or of false religion, begins to magnify the law or the crea- 
ture as standing for or as independent of the Law-giver and 
Creator, he is already on the way to losing sight of the latter 
altogether. There are abundant references, both religious and 
scientific, to prove this. Look at all ethnic religions, and look 
at men of to-day. While Mr. Darwin, as an instance, might 
have done as thousands of truly Christian scientists have done— 
in all his studies have kept his regard for the operations of law 
in proper and worshipful subjection to his regard for the living 
God, and thus have been both a truer scientist and a devouter, 
better man—he preferred the opposite course. We are told 
that ‘‘at the first he was even friendly to the Christian system ; 
but, as his wonderful theory more and more took possession of 
his thoughts, his belief in God became evanescent and his relig- 
ious faculty atrophied.”’ We feel sure that this is ever the danger 
with men who are willing to sacrifice their regard for God to the 
exaltation of anything else that can come within the range of 
human contemplation. The result is disastrous to the greatest 
thing in man’s nature—his immortal spirit. It has ever been 
God’s purpose and plan to guard his people against this danger 
and to bring them nearer to himself. This purpose is manifest 
in the tabernacle. He there reveals himself as the one greatest 
object of human thought and desire, and in such manner that, 
while the more earnest and devout the worship of the creature, 
under whatever name, the farther the man gets from God, the 
devout worshiper here, in this holy sanctuary service, but finds 
his faith in God confirmed and his high regard for him intensi- 
fied, while his whole being is beatified and beautified by the 
worship. The whole tenor of this service implied and enforced 
the idea of the worship of God as a PERSONAL SPIRIT. 
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GOD IS ONE. 


With equal emphasis, and inseparable from the idea of spirit, 
was the doctrine of the divine wnity impressed. It would be 
impossible for the Israelite who actually and in true faith obeyed 
the God of the tabernacle and looked to him for the promised 
help to believe that there was any other God. There was no 
such idea here, as we find in other religions, that Jehovah is a 
god. He is the God. ‘‘Thou shalt have none other.” There is 
no other. He says to them, as he reminds them of what he had 
done for them in Egypt, ‘‘ Unto thee it was showed that thou 
mightest know that Jehovah, he is God. There is none else 
beside him. Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice that 
he might instruct thee.”? Besides, he teaches that he is a jealous 
God, and will not consent that his honor shall be given to 
another. The first principle of true theology, as here made 
known, is that ‘‘the Lorp thy God is one LorpD.”’ Search the 
heavens or invade creation’s remotest bounds, and there is none 
other. What a lesson, then, does he set before his people when 
he calls upon them to build him a sanctuary, that he might abide 
with them! The idolatry of which they had seen so much was 
nothing; the idols were nothing; the worship of them was only 
abomination to God and demoralizing to man. They must be 
ever on guard against its treacherous influence. They will surely 
be tempted to it; but as a standing witness against it, and one to 
be ever before their eyes—a witness too of Jehovah’s presence 
and glory—they were to have this one holy sanctuary. Besides, 
they were to be constantly instructed in his holy commandments, 
the original tables of which were preserved in the ark. The 
thought and the name of Jehovah were to be “introduced into 
the midst of their popular life,” and even the common things 
about their worship would serve to remind them of him. The 
purpose of God here cannot be mistaken. He would impress the 
thought of himself, of his own sacred immanence, upon his 
people Israel, and eventually upon the whole world. This was 
the pith of his promise to Abraham centuries before. The the- 
ocracy, the government of the nation by Jehovah himself as 
their King, meant this. His throne was to be here in the holy 
of holies, and thence was to issue his word of command or 
of promise from day to day through the priestly mediation. 
There must be no such thought as a divided Godhead, therefore 
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there was but one sanctuary. There was but one brazen altar, one 
high priest, one ark of the covenant, one mercy-seat. Around 
these all Israel must gather. No grove of trees was to be plant- 
ed about tent or altar, because this was after the manner of the 
nations, and would be a source of temptation to Israel. In their 
worship and life they were to testify against these nations in 
their idolatry, and were especially to remember their own weak- 
ness in the same direction. For these reasons not only was the 
theocracy established, but the tabernacle as a whole, and every 
service in it, were to be sermons in symbol. Just let the mind 
run over the services of sacrifice, of sprinkling and washing, of 
incense and offering, and see how God is held up to the thought 
of this people; and think, too, how wholly it all is in contrast 
with everything they had seen during their years of bondage! 
God speaks to their hearts in each symbol and type. In that 
dark age how little was known or thought of the one God among 
the nations! Now, as we look, how painstaking he is to lift his 
own Israel up to this high doctrine! Polytheism must give way 
before the truth. And as a multitude of sanctuaries or of altars 
would tend—did tend, wherever existent—to sustain the polythe- 
istic idea, so in this educational institution God would have but 
one tabernacle and one altar. Here was to be the special, though 
not the only, place of his self-manifestation. 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 

The contest for centuries was about the questions of polythe- 
ism, with its materialistic notions, and of the one invisible 
Spirit. It was directly in the midst of this contest, and for the 
purpose of settling it so far as God’s people were concerned, that 
the tabernacle, with its furniture and its constant and solemn 
cultus, was ordained. And it was with a sense of holy delight 
that the Israelites would sometimes exclaim, as in the shout 
already referred to on Mount Carmel, ‘‘ The Lord, he is the God! 
The Lord, he is the God!’’ Upon many occasions there was this 
sense of ‘‘ victory to God” as he would manifest his presence and 
his power. The educational process here begun, however, had a 
long run before its complete triumph was reached. There was, 
alas! much indeed in the history of Israel that will suggest the 
thought that the purpose of God, to make them monotheists, and 
to prepare among the nations a people who, because of their 
monotheism, should be exalted, intellectually and morally, to 
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lead others in the realms of philosophy and discovery, might 
fail. But, dark as the historical developments so often were, we 
know, though even yet we may not see clearly how, that all the 
while Jehovah was marching on in the purpose of his kingdom. 
There was even progress where human eyes might fail to read 
it. The great undertow of God’s thought was moving on toward 
the destined end. At last, in the dawn of the fullness of time, 
idolatry was departed from Israel. There was not a polytheist 
among them. Whatever else may be said of this people, they 
believed in the ONE TRUE GoD. Then came Jesus to teach them 
more of him. In all this educational process, and as helpful to 
the end in view, the tabernacle had its place until it was substi- 
tuted by the temple. 


MIRACLES REASONABLE, 


If one believe in such a God, the author of nature and her 
laws, he cannot consistently doubt the possibility of miracles. 
What are miracles but the special and unusual acts of God in the 
sight of men? They are not violations of the laws of nature, 
though, strangely, some men will persist in asserting that this is 
the view of the Church regarding them, as ihe God could 
violate his own laws. 

When a man puts forth his hand to rescue one who is endan- 
gered, he is not violating a law of nature. So when the Lord 
divides the sea, fills the homes of Egypt with unwelcome guests, 
restrains the madness of men, or sends manna to his people from 
heaven, he is but exercising openly his sovereign agency in the 
world. A miracle, therefore, is only a peculiar manifestation of 
divine power for a purpose—such a manifestation as is evidently 
supernatural and arrests the attention of men. Such were the 
wonders wrought under the ministry of Moses and Aaron; and 
the same is true of those loving works wrought by the mighty 
word of Jesus. If Jehovah be God, a living, personal power, 
why should he not, according to his will, sometimes thus arrest 
the thought of man? How can we reasonably doubt that he 
may do so, has done so, if we believe in his abiding presence 
and agency in the earth? The devout Hebrew did believe this 
heartily. In fact, when we remember the state of the world, 
and of the Israelites in their bondage, we might at once ask, 
How can Jehovah bring them out and impress upon them the 
essential truth of his living, unseen presence without performing 
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some wonders before them and for them which they could not 
doubt? For such a people, and with so exalted an end in view 
on the part of God, we must expect miracles. They were need- 
ful then, as they are not needful now. The wonders once wrought, 
the sanctuary was to keep them ever in mind. It was to be to 
the nation a standing witness for God and for his kingdom in the 
earth. Thesame is now true in regard to revelation. Men devot- 
ing themselves to what they call materialism and the rational 
deny the supernatural altogether. They would remand the Lord 
to the background. They have no place in their philosophy for 
his peculiar manifestations for the salvation of the lost. But 
clearly, if a revelation from him as a personal, living God be 
anything, it is supernatural, and it must result in supernatural 
experiences. There is no such thing as bringing man into fellow- 
ship with God, lifting him above his estate of sin, without this. 
To this end mere natural processes have absolutely failed. Salva- 
tion implies revelation; and revelation from God; to save, must 
be above nature. The question is one of not knowing him at all 
so as to be saved to him, or of knowing him through the super- 
natural. This was the one way for God to make his name glo- 
rious among men. He would bring himself into the lives and 
experiences of his people. They were to have knowledge of him 
such as no man or nation ever yet attained who looked to or wor- 
shiped the merely natural. He makes himself tangible to their 
fears, their hopes, and their joys. In the tabernacle, the ark, the 
altar, and the offerings there was a constant appeal to the realized 
blessings in Israel. Here every soul who would might test the 
great truth again and again by his own experience. In the faith- 
ful observance of what God required he could have the evidence 
of his divine presence in his heart and his daily life. And every- 
thing about this sanctuary and ritual implied that the supernatu- 
ral was to be expected. This was the promise—a promise many 
a time realized in Israel’s history. 


NO REASONING FROM NATURE. 

It is to be observed there was no direct argument from effect 
to cause to prove the divine existence, no rationalizing after the 
manner of philosophy. This people had no use for the science of 
‘ontology,’ ‘‘teleology,’’ or the ‘‘ doctrine of innate ideas” to 
prove to them that the Creator of the world lived in it and still 
wrought his wonders. God had revealed himself to them. They 
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had seen and heard the things that had made them tremble, and 
had received not only his fiery law, but his word of promise. 
There were such tokens of his nearness to them as they could not 
doubt. What needed they of other evidences? They knew the 
Lord’s thoughts regarding themselves as he would lead them into 
the land of promise, and that the Shechinah was in the tabernacle. 

The spirit of faith which was about their altar and in their 
worship was to them better than any human science. True, they 
had all the powers and wonders of nature to awaken and to charm 
them. They might see the Almighty hand everywhere. But 
while he speaks it must be potentially clear that he has been, is, 
and will be in the world. Man cannot escape him. After the 
Psalmist had been under the culture of the sanctuary, and had 
learned through its sacred influence to think more truly of God 
than men do naturally, he could then see him both in nature and 
in his sweet word of promise. In the night, as he looked into 
the heavens, he thought of the work of his fingers, and was 
moved by the fact that such a being could be mindful of man 
and should visit him. And when he realized Jehovah’s awful 
nearness to himself, and thought of him as searching him, know- 
ing him, and understanding his thoughts afar off, he exclaims, 
‘‘Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain unto it. Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence ?”? Yet this God was his God, his 
Father, and his Friend. Such was the knowledge, and such were 
the experimental views of the Keeper of Israel, which any of 
this people might attain through the help of the sanctuary ser- 
vice. They did not ignore the truths which nature teaches, but 
they had the more sure word of the living One to testify, through 
life, directly to their minds and hearts. God’s personality, unity, 
and immanence as a boundless Spirit had become, or were to 
become, the most potent of truths. They were to be the founda- 
tion upon which a glorious structure should be erected. 


HOW GREAT THE GAIN. 


It was surely matter of greatest gain to Israel when they were 
thus brought up, as by miracle, to the richer uplands of spirit- 
ual monotheism. They were made to realize that all they had, 
with all they were enabled to do, was of Jehovah:- How prom- 
inent this is in all the divine disclosures to Moses and in all that 
pertained to the tabernacle! 
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Where in all the ethnic religions can we find such words as 
these: ‘‘ Circumeise therefore the foreskin of your heart, and be 
no more stiff-necked ; for Jehovah, your God, is God of Gods, 
and Lord of Lords, a great God, a mighty and a terrible, which 
regardeth not persons, nor taketh reward. He is thy praise, and 
he is thy God, that hath done for thee these great and terrible 
things which thine eyes have seen’? And again: ‘‘ Beware 
that thou forget not the Lord thy God, and say in thine heart, 
My power and the might of mine hand hath gotten me this 
wealth. But thou shalt remember the Lord thy God: for it is he 
that giveth thee the power to get wealth, that he may establish 
his covenant which he sware unto thy fathers, as it is this day.” 
Thus was he to be to them the potency in everything, in every 
word and act of daily life. How overwhelming the thought 
must have been to Moses in that awful nearness in which God 
came to him, and in that clearness of soul-vision which he was 
enabled to realize, that he could so know the Source of all bless- 
ing! It would so appear, proportionately, to any and all who, 
with circumcised heart, would but lift their eyes aloft. Such 
thought would, however, be accompanied with the assurance of 
the divine helpfulness toward the sinful, his readiness to hear the 
cry of his weak but penitent and suffering ones. This was a 
wealth of gain to Israel which no words could measure. In this 
faith they were to be joined in all their lives and in all their 
struggles unto the everlasting One. Nothing on-earth could 
mean more, therefore, to this long-enslaved people than did this 
tabernacle. Its lessons and its helps were for them in the time 
then present, and they signified progressive development for 
them in the knowledge of God and in the enjoyment of his 
grace. As we look back to them now we feel that these sacred 
things were not dead letters. They set the mark between the 
true and the false. And there was always with them some 
measure of efficacy. The doctrines then received in Israel 
regarding Jehovah stood over against the ideas of the nature- 
gods of the nations—against the sun god, the moon god, the ox 
god, Baal and Beelzebub, and all forms of idolatry. Against all 
these the tabernacle stood to the Hebrews as a visible witness. 
The same truths of God then made known now stand for us 
against deism, pantheism, materialism, sentimental theism, and 
all that false evolution that would dismiss the Creator from the 
work of his hands, and which would see only a marvelous natu- 
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ralism in all the operations of nature. This God of Israel is the 
Christian’s God. And as the doctrines regarding him then 
belonged to what we may call ‘‘ the advanced ideas”’ of that age, 
so the same truths seen in the clearer light of to-day must be 
held as belonging still to the advanced intellections of this later 
time. The man of ‘‘advanced thought” is by no means he who 
boasts of scientific attainment and has no light in God, but the 
man who, while he rejoices in all that science makes clear, and 
glories in the revelation that God has made of himself in heaven 
and earth and seas, yet ever, both in the study of nature and of 
the written Word, holds the invisible and immanent Being in 
holy reverence, awe, and love. This is ‘‘advanced thought” 
compared with which “scientific skepticism” is darkness that 
may be felt. The little child who hath the things of the Father 
of lights revealed to his heart is more fortunate and more wise 
than the intellectual doubter, however learned. The edict of 
history is that the individual is better, and the nation is richer 
and greater, that recognizes the one true God as the ruler of the 
world; and in proportion as this truth is honored the whole 
earth will become nobler, purer, happier. 

The gain from tabernacle, ark, and altar to Israel was great 
indeed. The possibilities that environed the people were really 
entrancing. Whatever the masses of them did or came to, we 
can say they might have done gloriously. If many of them 
failed in the realization of their privileges and lapsed into 
idolatry, we hear the Lord’s own lamentation over them: ‘O 
that my people had hearkened unto me, and Israel had walked 
in my ways; I should soon have subdued their enemies. He 
should have fed them with the finest of the wheat, and with 
honey out of the rock should I have satisfied thee.’? Oh, the 
possibilities! Whata nation Israel might have become had the 
masses manifested the faith and spirit of the nobler few! For in 
all the rest of the world there were no such godly, true, and 
excellent men as were to be found in this nation at any time of 
its history. Here were the elect souls of all the earth. And had 
the surrounding kingdoms learned from them, as they might have 
done, the name and nature of their God, and had they walked in 
his ways, how different had been the history of the world! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHARACTER OF GOD. 


FOUNDATION OF ALL THEOLOGY. 


It has been said that the foundation of all theology is the 
character of God. It must be admitted that back of this lies the 
question of the divine existence. That fact must be settled and 
recognized first, as it evidently is in this revelation to Israel. 
The language of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews may 
be again quoted here: ‘‘He that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.” Here is given a clear-cut, fundamental creed with two 
articles in it: first, God is; secondly, he is a rewarder of the 
earnest seeker. Without these two articles of belief man could 
take no intelligent step toward God. The one, as we have seen, 
was the first pressed upon the attention of the Hebrews. 
Jehovah is: he alone is God. The second along with this, and 
not separated from it, becomes immediately essential. 

When the question Who is God? is answered, no sooner 
follows the question What is he? The answer to the two must 
stand for ever inseparable in any true theology. God engrafts 
the doctrine of his character upon the distinct revelation of him- 
self as the great I Am. And it is when men have just concep- 
tions of his moral nature that they believe in him as the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him. It is now for us to 
see that it was an important part of the object of the tabernacle 
to make known and to emphasize the glorious attributes of 
Jehovah. 


WHAT ARE GOD’S MORAL ATTRIBUTES? 


We are studying with light already received and clearly shin- 
ing as to what constitutes the high excellencies of God which he 
would have his people believe and honor. What is God? ‘‘He 
is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his being, wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.’”? The holi- 
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ness, justice, goodness, and truth are the features of his character 
which he seeks to impress upon Israel. As regards these glories, he 
wants them to see the overwhelming contrast between himself and 
the supposed gods of the nations. And first of all is the attribute 
of holiness. This we may regard as the basis of all other excellen- 
cies in God. And this we may readily observe to be the chief 
attribute exalted in the structure and worship of the sanctuary. 
The idea of holiness must be attached even to the tabernacle 
itself. It was this peculiar characteristic of the divine nature 
which so profoundly impressed the mind of Moses. He ex- 
claims, ‘‘O Lord, who is like unto thee among the gods? Who 
is like unto thee? Glorious in holiness, fearful in praises.’’ In 
much later times, we are told of Chalmers that, after he had 
experienced the power of renewing grace, he exclaimed, ‘‘O that 
a sense of God’s holiness possessed me, as I was formerly pos- 
sessed with the sense of his power and majesty!’’ Here in the 
tabernacle was this holy Being, seeking to awaken such high 
thought of himself in the mind of every one in Israel. 

But we cannot fail to see that in this sanctuary and ritual 
holiness, justice, mercy, and truth are ever united and com- 
mingled. The Lord is holy, but he is also full of love and 
mercy. Not one of these attributes fails to find its exemplifica- 
tion in manifold manner in the divine dealings with this people. 
Should they but know them and have their hearts to beat in 
unison with them, truly blessed and prosperous would they be. 


HOW MAY THEY BE TAUGHT? 


It is a question we may not overlook, How can God make his 
moral attributes known to such a people, and so deeply sunken 
in darkness? How can he suitably impress them with a sense 
of his august and holy character? How can he bring them into 
true relations with himself? Not by force of might or power. 
That has never been according to his nature or his method of 
treating with free and intelligent creatures. The coming into 
such knowledge of and relations with him must be a voluntary 
act on the part of the creature. He must come as he desires to 
come, and as he is drawn rather than forced. The influences 
which draw and incline him may be powerful—must be, indeed, 
to move him. Still, they are influences which touch his inner 
man, his heart and desire, and decide his will. If he be a cap- 


tive to God, he must bea willing captive. If this be true, then 
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God may be expected to reveal himself, if at all, as attractive and 
lovable, and as the greatest need to men. We here then strike 
the difficult problem, How can such a being as the Jehovah of 
Israel is reveal himself as a mighty attraction and as the supreme 


object of love to such a depraved and ignorant people? Menin . 


that age, as well as in every age, ‘‘ loved darkness rather than 
light.””>,. When the divine rays from that Being who ‘‘is light, 
in whom is no darkness at all,’’ shine upon them, will their 
depraved and blinded hearts be so attracted as to run to him? 
That there must be a special divine touch to move them, we shall 
see further along when we come to speak of the Spirit’s nec- 
essary work of grace. In the mean time it must be evident here 
that to secure the love and worship of men God will reveal him- 
self as lovable and worthy of all homage to hearts that may be 
at all opened toward him. In the worship of his sanctuary 
there will be something that will savingly influence the wor- 
shiper. Jehovah will have men to adore and trust him only as 
he is. He cannot assume a character toward them or seek to 
reach them through any false impressions. When they turn, 
it must be to him they turn, and not to any ideal of him that 
_ will not bear the light of eternity. Men may wish to hide their 
real character, that they may draw others to them; not so with 
God. He will reveal only his true and everlasting selfhood. 
His mere existence, almightiness, and spiritual immanence are 
not enough for men to know. The hope of Israel depends upon 
their apprehension of his moral nature. They must have some 
idea of his heart and his will. The truth in this regard must 
somehow be brought before their vision and made to shine into 
the holy of holies of their souls if they would seek God’s dwell- 
ing with them. How can this be accomplished? This is the 
question which meets us at the threshold of our study of this 
sacred tent. 


THE METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 


Humanly speaking, the end in view could be attained only 
by a course of special training; and the training must accord 
with the actual condition of the people. This condition being 
low, the beginning must be made with the use of earthly symbol 
and type, and with the use of words even that have primarily 
but a temporal meaning. From the material and common, 
lessons of the spiritual must be suggested and illustrated. 
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We can see the divine condescension and the divine philoso- 
phy in the whole method of procedure. The tabernacle and its 
services were not pleasing to God in themselves. They were only 
enjoined as necessary media in training. The low condition of 
the Hebrews has doubtless been exaggerated by some such writers 
as Dr. Leighton, who says, ‘‘The sense of moral wrong and 
consequent vileness was not only lost from the ancient world, 
but the very idea of moral purity was effaced from the human 
soul. The distinction between moral right and wrong was lost 
and forgotten. The idea and the knowledge of purity and right 
had to be revived on earth anew. Human language itself had 
become so prostituted as no longer to be a vehicle of holy thoughts. 
Owing to the blotting out of the idea and even names of holiness, 
the very diseases of the human frame had to be employed to 
contribute to the revival of what was lost.’”? While there is much 
truth in this statement, yet doubtless there were such ideas as 
right and wrong still present among men, and at times operating 
in the conscience; and the words “holiness,” ‘‘ clean,”’ and ‘‘ un- 
clean’’ were known and employed. Moses uses them as though 
they were familiar. They are of common use in the sanctuary 
ritual, and to the people they must from the very first have had 
some meaning. Yet they were applied largely to material and 
mundane things. The question is, How could they and the mun- 
dane things be so employed as to convey and impress upon the 
mind of Israel the idea of a holy God, the pure, invisible Being ? 
The masses at that time surely did not have this idea. And this, 
we are told by missionaries, to-day is the principal difficulty in 
labor among heathen people—to impress upon their dull minds 
the idea and sense of God’s pure nature. The wisdom of the 
Mosaic method to compass this difficulty must be apparent. 
Moses does not begin with such representations of God as we 
find in the life of Jesus and in the New Testament, or even with 
such as we have in the Psalms and the prophets. Words of instruc- 
tion designed to convey the spiritual idea directly, as we seek to 
convey it now, would have been of little use among such a people 
as the Hebrews then were. Moses does not ignore or fail to make 
use of some such words. But he employs mainly the symbol, 
and aims to make material things suggestive of spiritual ideas. In 
the lower sense of clean and unclean, as applied to man, beast, 
and material generally, the Israelites had thoughts more or less 
clear. Following upon this fact we see the multitude of purifica- 
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tions through washing and anointing. The idea, too, of the relig- 
iously sacred in things used in worship was inculcated, so that an 
object became hallowed, as it were, when, because of its religious 
significance or its position, it was not allowable for one to approach 
it who had become defiled by any evil act or habit, or by having 
touched some unclean or dead object. Thus, by grades, the mind 
was conducted from the idea of cleanness in the person or the 
material to that same idea as applied to the invisible. This led 
to the idea of the sacred and holy, and this idea was applied to 
God. There could be no word of exclusively spiritual significaney 
that would awaken in the mind of men the sense of holiness in 
the unseen God. But through these processes, each object and 
act being in itself a symbol, or being suggestive of the higher 
truth, in the course of time the thought of Jehovah’s holiness 
might become the ruling factor in the religion and life of his 
people. We know that even yet—and it will be so to the end of 
time—we use words religiously and with spiritual import which 
originally had only an earthly and temporal meaning. The 
words, and the ideas they contained at first, have been the means 
of leading to the higher thoughts, and so they have been baptized 
into the higher use. And people have learned to understand 
them and to use them readily in their religious sense. If one 
were to take such words as “‘ heaven,”’ meaning the arched vault 
above us, or ‘‘spirit,’”’? meaning breath, he might be tempted to 
say, ‘‘There is no such religious sense in them as we so freely 
give them.”’? Nevertheless, it would remain true that they now 
have these higher and holier significations. Because man has a 
soul that reaches out in thoughts of the unseen and eternal, he 
has been able to take up spiritual suggestion from the things 
material, and to attach the higher meaning to words which were 
born of experiences and needs that were only of the earth and 
time. The method adopted was that of a wise father who would 
adapt his means and processes to the low condition and the 
necessities of his children. 


THE VARIOUS MEANS USED. 


When we come to speak of the various means here employed, 
we find them quite numerous. In fact, in everything about the 
sanctuary or connected with it the idea of the exalted and sin- 
hating nature of God is suggested. There everything materially 
or morally unclean is displeasing to him, and must be excluded 
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from the place of his immediate presence. This was so because 
he himself was so pure. The tabernacle itself, as the sacred place 
of his abode, was full of this lesson. We are assured in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that this sanctuary was a figure of the 
heavenly. For this reason it was purified with blood. The holy 
place of heaven could be made accessible to man only through 
cleansing blood. This is God’s throne. Isaiah says, ‘‘ He dwell- 
eth in the high and holy place.’”’? As the tabernacle was the figure 
of the heavenly place, it must be to all Israel the ideal of that 
which was most sacred and holy. There the mighty God of 
whom they had so recently been made to be afraid, before whose 
voice they had trembled, had his abode, so far as his dwelling 
with them was concerned. This was his house and his throne. 
They could not approach him then, as a people, because of their 
sin. Into his awful presence even the high priest could not come 
except with atoning blood in his hands and with clouds of 
incense about his head. 

When the people were at all thoughtful it must have been to 
them a deeply solemn thing, as the high priest, himself the 
representative of that which was most holy, and also their 
mediator before God, went into the most holy place to commune 
with the Most Holy One who there dwelt between the cherubim. 
How interesting is the scene in Israel on that occasion when 
Jehovah had admonished them of their sin, and threatened to 
come down to them and consume them! ‘ They stripped them- 
selves of their ornaments; and Moses took the tabernacle, 
and pitched it without the camp, afar off from it,’ as though 
they could not endure to have God come nigh unto them. Out 
to that tent those who sought the Lord had to go. The interest 
and the solemnity intensify when Moses goes into this tent to 
commune with the Lord on behalf of his people. The eyes of 
Israel are upon him. They see him enter the place which at that 
moment was dreadful to them because of God. They all rise up 
and stand, every man in his tent-door, and look after Moses as 
he enters the tabernacle. They see the cloudy pillar as it stands 
at the door where Moses had entered, and they know that God is 
there. Then they rise up and worship, every man in his own 
tent-door. Who can estimate what must have been the thought 
of awe and reverence which in that hour swayed the hearts of 
this sinful, childish people? The lesson regarding the holiness 
of God must have been potent. 
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So too, when the tabernacle proper was erected and anointed, 
and when there were such manifestations of the divine presence 
with and in it that none could fail to see them, the sense of the 
holiness of God must have been profound. The cleansing’ and 
anointings of the occasion would greatly assist in awakening this 
sense. And how dreadful the feeling must have been when 
finally the miraculous cloud covered the tabernacle and the glory 
of the Lord filled it, and when such was the power of God’s 
presence that Moses even could not enter the place because of the 
cloud and because of the glory of the Lord that filled the 
tabernacle! These were scenes that were peculiarly calculated 
to impress such a people with the holy sacredness of the 
sanctuary and to lift up their thought to the holiness of their 
God. And if, with all this, some of them could but understand 
the symbolic nature of what they saw, and could in spirit look 
aloft to the high heavens where Jehovah’s throne and dwelling- 
place really are, what must have been their sense of the purity 
of that realm and of all that appears in God’s immediate pres- 
ence! Such thoughts the tabernacle was designed to awaken, 
and upon many occasions and to many souls it did awaken them. 


EFFICACY OF THE LAW. 

With the tabernacle the law was ever present to keep alive 
impressions which were at times so powerful. The law was 
preserved in the most holy place. But while the tables of stone 
were here kept, always suggestive of holiness in their heavenly 
Author, their contents were made known to all Israel. They 
were to hear them frequently, and were enjoined to have their 
conduct toward God and each other governed by them. This 
law was the expression of the divine will; and, as it is preserved 
in the most holy place, we have here the union of symbol and 
word to hold men to the thought of a holy God. The law being 
just and holy, it bears the impress of Jehovah’s character. It of 
itself now, with the light that Jesus has thrown upon it, repre- 
sents to the Church this feature of the divine nature. , Then its 
ideal was impressed by the symbolic helps. 

And, that it might not be overwhelming as a thing of terror, 
because so much violated and dishonored by men, it was pre- 
served beneath the mercy-seat, which kept to view the truth of 
God’s grace. The law and the mercy are here placed together. 
The Keeper of Israel is holy and just ; he is also merciful. While 
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revealing his august holiness he is seeking to bring Israel so to 
himself that he may dwell with them. Goodness and com- 
passion are therefore manifest on every hand. The great love, as 
of a father, shines out in symbol and type, in word and act; and 
this is so even in the things which surround the law to make it 
effective, while it in itself is a thing of terror. Yet nothing in 
its true character could be better calculated to awaken right 
thoughts of God as opposed to all impurity and wrong than this 
holy law. Moses asks, ‘‘ What nation hath statutes and judg- 
ments so righteous as all this law ?”? In this he refers not simply 
to the Ten Commandments, but to the whole system of moral 
and ceremonial ordinances which had been given them. ‘They 
were righteousness without a flaw. The Psalmist, in speaking 
of them, says, ‘‘ They are perfect, they are right, they are pure.” 
No man can doubt this when he knows that the sum of the 
commandments is that we love God with all the heart, and our 
neighbor as we love self, and when he knows that the cere- 
monial law embodied the glorious gospel of salvation. Here 
there was introduced into the every-day life of Israel those high 
demands upon heart and conduct, and those high hopes to 
actuate and energize them, which would constantly remind them 
that their God differed so vastly from all they had seen or heard 
in Egypt; that he was in his very nature the foe of all that was 
unholy or in any sense impure or unfair. On the other hand, he 
was the friend and associate, in bonds of strongest endearment, of 
all those who should, in seeking his glory, walk uprightly and 
purely. before their fellows in the world. 

These Hebrews had consciences that were not wholly dead; 
and when Jehovah would speak in the inner man there would be 
concession more or less clear to the heavenly excellency of law 
and statute. And so long and so far as there was any willingness 
to hear from God, it could hardly be otherwise than that within 
the soul would be heard the still small voice speaking of his holi- 
ness, his love, and his truth. Along with this would be the 
abiding thought, sometimes mightily enforced, that their God 
was the Sovereign of heaven, earth, and seas, whose Word is 
law, whose will is the one solid foundation of all virtue. 


THE ARK. 


The sacred ark itself, wherein the law tables were preserved, 
with its mercy-seat and cherubim, was also suggestive of holiness 
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in Jehovah. It was the symbol of the divine presence. Imme- 
diately over it was the Shechinah. This was understood in all 
Israel. Its efficacy, therefore, in the Jordan, at Jericho, and else- 
where is suggestive of mighty, invisible power. But the power 
symbolized was holy power. It could not be evoked on behalf 
of sin or wrong. Theark was nothing except the Lord was with 
it, and he could not be with it unless his people, as they carried 
it or followed it, were in the way of right. God’s strength is 
the strength of righteousness. Manya lesson of sad experience 
did his people have to learn when their sin was so in the way that 
the holy Helper of Israel could not be with them. Indeed, in 
all the history of this sacred vessel there was going forth from it 
the voice of God declaring that ‘‘ only in the way of right, only 
when my great holiness is honored and when my people are 
believing and obedient, can I, the Holy One of Israel, be with 
them as their helper-friend.”’ Thus, as a silent preacher of God’s 
exalted character, the ark was ever to be in all the goings of 
the Hebrews. And so persistent was it in its consistency that 
when the divine precepts were violated it became only a source 
of terror and of death. 


THE SACRED FIRE. 


The same truth is expressed in the sacred fire which was 
always present in the tabernacle. Perhaps this element was a 
peculiar symbol of this attribute of Jehovah. It had come down 
from the heavens to ignite the wood under the first tabernacle 
sacrifice. It was to be kept alive on the brazen altar, and was to 
be the only fire with which the holy incense should be burned. 
It was indeed from God, and it represented that holiness in him 
which must ever be the destroyer of sin and the consumer of 
transgressors. And so it is a fitting symbol of God’s pure nature, 
for the divine purity is active purity. Moses admonished Israel 
of this truth: ‘‘ For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, even 
a jealous God.’”’ As he is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
so he isa fearful being to the impure and to offenders. The one 
hope to sinners lies in the fact that in wrath he does remember 
merey. ‘*The Lord thy God is a merciful God.” And yet 
Moses, remembering how he appeared in the fire at the holy 
mount, and how from his right hand there went forth a fiery 
law to them, asks the Israelites, ‘‘ Did ever people hear the voice 
of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, 
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and live?”’? Well might they tremble before such a being. How 
could they fail to get the idea of his great holiness? They were 
to see the purity and the compassion as these attributes are beau- 
tifully blended. When the people sin in their idolatry, he says 
to Moses, ‘‘ Now therefore let me alone, that my wrath may wax 
hot against them, that I may consume them.” And yet again, 
in his mercy, he refrains from coming nigh unto them, lest his 
approach might prove their destruction. He says, as he remem- 
bers his covenant, ‘‘ Depart, go ye up; and I will send an angel 
before thee unto the land flowing with milk and honey; for I 
will not go up in the midst of thee, for thou art a stiff-necked 
people, dest I consume thee in the way.’ Here is that holiness 
which would be a terror to sin, and yet with it there is the great 
compassion. That searching element, however, out of which 
God speaks, must in the end either purify or destroy. It is in 
this flaming fire of his infinite purity that he will take vengeance 
on them that disobey his law and his gospel. The purifying 
efficacy is represented in the Holy Ghost. As he comes down to 
men as the realized power of the Trinity, it is as the Holy One 
that he comes. To be baptized with him is to have the purifying 
touch of the heavenly jire. This wonderful Pentecostal flame is 
the same holy thing that was symbolized when the sacred offer- 
ings were consumed upon the altar, and when the incense was 
burned in the holy place, and then carried by the high priest as 
he went, with the savory smoke about his head, into the most 
holy place to commune with the Lord. This idea of the holiness 
of God as a fire that must consume sin and sinners, and as the 
purifier of all that finds access to heaven through his mercy, 
seems to have been understood in the ministrations of Moses. 


OTHER SYMBOLS. 


The same truth is suggested in the laver. That vessel in the 
outer court, at which the priest must wash himself before he dare 
come near the Lord or take part in the holy service, would serve 
to awaken the thought of purity in the Being who demanded 
such cleansing, and who was so strict regarding it that he added 
to the command the solemn admonition, ‘‘ lest he die.” 

The sacrifices, too, were full of suggestiveness and force of the 
same nature. The offerings for sin implied a God who hates sin. 
Where there was sincerity in the worshiper this thought of God 
would be found deeply seated in the heart. The garments also 
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of the priests were helpful—especially those of the high priest, 
whose robes were emblematic of beauty and majesty, and whose 
linen apparel of pure white ever spoke of the righteousness that 
characterizes Jehovah in all that he thinks, or does, or is. Then 
there was also the light which ceased not to shine, as a reminder 
of the same truth, Light is pure, and is so recognized by the 
nations. This is true of it where all else may be impure. Who 
does not think of the cleanness of the light? And “ God is light, 
in whom is no darkness at all.” 

Such were the symbols. If now, with the instructions given 
by the priests, the minds of Israel could be at all kept to these 
symbols, they would surely be schooled to the doctrine and to 
the sense of the great holiness and the goodness of their Jehovah 
God. 


THIS TRUTH SHINING EVERYWHERE. 


The fact is, these truths of God’s nature were to be seen every- 
where—in the tabernacle, in all its furniture, and in all its cere- 
monials. They were always present to impress, to educate, to 
admonish, and to comfort. At every turn the Israelite would 
meet something to remind him of them. Here were these fun- 
damental ideas of God without which no religion, however sin- 
cerely observed, could elevate or purify the soul. I] ere were 
doctrines without which, received into the heart, man could 
never know salvation or have any just conception of what it 
means. And this was God’s first great lesson to the Hebrews. 
They were to know that they had a living Jehovah, their Re- 
deemer from bondage, a Holy One, who hates sin and must 
punish its guilty perpetrators; and yet a merciful God, who in 
his love and pity would save them. How important to them 
that everything about their religion should speak of the divine 
holiness even before directing to the cleansing grace! and yet 
how important that they should be drawn to God under a sense 
of his dove as well as of his holiness! 

The one attribute which lights up all parts of the tabernacle 
is God’s holiness. It is with this as it was with the wisdom of 
Solomon in all his household. When the queen of Sheba came 
to visit him, and entered into the experiences and enjoyments of 
the palace, she could see that wisdom everywhere. It was in his 
house and his servants, in the furnishings, in the provision of 
food and of all delights, in everything that hands could handle, 
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eyes see, ears hear, or palate taste; all, at all times, bespake the 
wisdom of the man. So it was in the sanctuary—all that could 
be seen or heard or realized in the soul reminded the Israelite 
that his God is a holy being, and that his glory could not be 
given to another. 


GOD’S ATTRIBUTES HIS GLORY. 


Here is where and how we are to reach the conception of 
God’s essential glory. He is glorious in what he is. Moses ap- 
proached so near him, and waxed so bold, that he cried, ‘I 
beseech thee show me thy glory.” And the answer came: ‘I 
will make all my goodness to pass before thee.”?” And then the 
Lord descended in the cloud and in the mount to meet Moses, 
and before him he proclaimed his attributes: ‘‘ The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.” 
This was his goodness—a cluster of glorious attributes. No man 
can rightly view them without recognizing their attracting and 
inspiring power. 

The goodness is the glory; and it implies mercy and grace to 
pardon sin, and that love of God which notes all the woes and 
wants of his people. It involves also that perfection of righteous- 
ness which forbids release from condemnation of sin, except 
upon the ground of atonement and the condition of repentance 
and faith. He could ‘‘ by no means clear the guilty.” 

In all that symbolized or exhibited this goodness the Lord was 
declaring to this people that he was their God, and that it was in 
his heart to dwell among them. In proportion as they knew him, 
in the excellencies that constitute his glorious name, would they 
be blessed and prosperous. 


THE TRUE VIEW OF GOD NOT ONE-SIDED. 


If we accept God’s doctrine of himself as expressed in the 
tabernacle and the priestly instructions, we shall find that it is 
not partial or one-sided. How often we hear men say, ‘‘ Love or 
mercy is God’s darling attribute’?! And they make so much of 
this idea as to overlook that infinite holiness that must ever burn 
against sin. They would sometimes make the love even destruc- 
tive of the holiness. In the tabernacle, however, as in all the 
Scriptures, we see that, while the mercy is manifest and the love 
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conspicuous, yet holiness and justice are ever kept specially prom- 
inent to the minds of the people. ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord”? must 
be upon the forehead and heart of every soul that cometh near 
the sacred presence. With such representations as were constant 
in his religion the true Israelite would not make the mistake of 
thinking of his God as only loving and pitiful. He would not 
lose his reverent fear of the great holiness. And this God of the 
tabernacle is the true God. He is the God of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. And the fire of his pure nature must burn on fcr ever 
with that light which is unapproachable by imperfect and unsanc- 
tified man. The ‘‘ goodness and the severity” are in the same 
perfect Being. They complete the undivided circle of his nature. 
No segment of that circle can be wanting. The same attribute 
that may be the fire of love in one state of things may be the fire 
of anger in another. Moses conjoined the two thoughts when 
he said, ‘‘ Glorious in holiness, fearful in praises;’’ and often he 
impressed the latter with special emphasis, as when he said, ‘‘ If 
thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law that are 
written in this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and fear- 
ful name, the Lord thy God, then the Lord will make thy 
plagues wonderful, and the plagues of thy seed.”? And so plain 
did he make all this, that, should Israel fail to realize the bless- 
ing, then even the nations about them would understand it, 
and upon inquiring, ‘‘ What meaneth the heat of this great 
anger ?’? they would answer, ‘‘ Because they have forsaken the 
covenant of the Lord God of their fathers.” 

The fact is that there is something awful in God as he stands | 
related to sin. This fearful feature is in his very nature. But it 
is nothing but sin in the creature that makes the divine attribute 
dreadful. To holy beings the holiness of the Lord is simply and 
sublimely glorious. It is so to men when they can in faith and 
intelligence approach him. It would seem that the multitudes 
of Israel failed to do this, and were cast off. But some of them 
did realize the great possibilities before them. They drew nigh 
the Lord, took refuge under the shadow of his wings, and thought 
of him trustfully as the God who dwelt between the cherubim. 
And to them not only was his mercy sweet, but his holiness that 
burns against sin was sweet also. The sense of God that possessed 
them was one that was sweetly awful. We find in the Psalms 
the expressions which set forth this feature of their experience 
and faith regarding him as the chief object of their desire. His 
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holiness and righteousness are chief attributes that make him so 
desirable. One speaks of his righteousness as ‘‘like the great 
mountains.” We find the expression, ‘‘ beauty of holiness:” 
‘*Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name; worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness.”” And in this connection there are 
references to the tabernacle as the place where the Lord’s beauty 
is to be seen. David would dwell in the house of the Lord all 
his days, that he might there behold his beauty. In fact, we 
readily find this sense of sweetness and beauty in viewing the 
divine nature, and we find the deep longing of soul toward God, 
and the declaration, ‘‘ My meditation of him shall be sweet.”? In 
such cases the holiness of Jehovah is never out of sight to the 
devout and thoughtful worshiper. 


THE SAME GOD NOW. 


Let not man mistake now concerning the divine nature. The 
God of the tabernacle is the God of the New Testament and the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. He has not changed. He has 
not become more or less holy or righteous; he is neither more 
nor less loving in these last days than he was when he abode in 
the sanctuary of old. We are told, with truth, that he did not 
reveal his love so clearly then as now, and that our view of him is 
therefore to be greatly different from the view of an ancient 
Hebrew. But many overreach in speaking on this line. They 
tell us, as ‘‘love is now his name,” that ‘‘ mercy is his darling 
attribute, rather than justice.””’ And they seem disposed largely 
to forget the holiness and justice, while they exalt only the love 
and mercy. Such views of God, being purely partial, do not 
lead to strong, manly piety and character. They make God a 
being of imperfection, as one who makes too little of sin. Men 
would conform him to their own notions. It is true, his love is 
more fully revealed and realized now than it was in those past 
ages. It was not till Jesus came that man could understand that 
‘¢God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.”’ 
We live in that age of the world when all things revealed of old 
are made new—even the holy commandments—because of the 
true “light that now shineth.’? Wesee love and grace as Moses 
and David could not see them. But is it not just as true that the 
new light has magnified and intensified the divine holiness and — 
justice? Should not God be seen in the light of the cross more 
clearly than ever before as a being of infinite and awful holiness, 
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as the unchanging and eternal foe of sin? The cross reveals 
fully as much on this line of thought as it does on the other. Let 
us magnify the mercy and the grace to pardon, but let us at the 
same time not forget to exalt the beauty of holiness and the 
infinity of justice. For wesee sin aright only when we see God 
aright; and we want to see sin so as to repent of it, and so that 
with the deep-toned faith of the Psalmist we may say, ‘‘ There is 
forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be feared.’? How can we 
doubt, when we take in the whole view of revelation, from the 
tabernacle to the Cross and to the vision of John when he heard 
the high ascriptions of holiness to God in the heavens, that the 
purity and the righteousness of our Lord are just as great and 
just as darling attributes as are his love and grace? If he were 
less holy or less righteous, we could but have less sure hope in his 
love and mercy. For the throne of grace must be founded in 
holiness. And it does seem that the great essential—the back- 
ground, so to speak, of all else that is glorious and attractive in 
the divine nature, as that nature is represented in the tabernacle 
and its ritual and in all that we can learn from later revelation— 
is the holy rightness of that nature. We put our trust in the 
divine word because we have confidence in the divine nature. 

And now we see how Jehovah presents his glorious self to 
these poor Israelites, that they might be moved to seek him, to 
believe him, to love and serve him, and that, they so doing and 
so desiring, he might dwell among them. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF SELF. 


NExtT to correct ideas of God, nothing is more important to 
man than that he know himself—his own nature, disposition, and 
necessities. His knowledge of God would be unavailing, could 
he have that knowledge, if he yet had no insight into the state 
of his own heart. In order to clear thought of God, as related 
to him, man must have a clear conception of his own standing in 
the eyes of the Lord. The matter in hand, which God had in 
view, was that he and Israel might abide together in harmony. 
Evidently, however, at the outstart there is the great obstacle of 
sin in the way. It is sin seen and regarded by the Lord as man 
had not yet been made to see and regard it. This must be seen 
in its heinousness and its consequences. The soul must repent of 
it and turn to God. If help be needed to remove and eradicate 
it, that help will only be sought when the real need is felt. 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick.”? It appears on the surface of all God’s dealings with 
Israel that his thought was to lead them to advanced ideas of sin 
as well as of himself, and, through these ideas, in conviction to 
lead to repentance. In true repentance man and Jehovah come 
together; for God accepts the truly penitent. 


THE WORLD RELIGIONS. 


Among the Egyptians—with whose thought the Israelites 
were familiar—and among other nations the idea and sense of 
sin were very faint. And so had been their own sense of it also. 
This would result, necessarily, from erroneous views of God. 
‘‘ Generally, it was true among the heathen that sin was looked 
upon rather as a mere transgression of the laws of nature—a 
mistake, a folly, with but little of a moral quality—or as some- 
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shiped as gods.’’? Many deeds of cruelty and vileness were com- 
mitted without shame or penitence; and the idea of comparing 
such deeds with the will and character of such a being as the God 
of Israel was scarcely thought of by either priests or people. It 
could be found, if at all, in but a few elect souls. In the death- 
damps of sin, and ignorance of sin, the nations then were. There 
was great intelligence in some directions, but the pall of moral 
night hung deep and dark over the races of mankind. The time 
was now at hand when, in the purpose of God, the light of truth 
was to shine anew, and fresh revelations of his good will toward 
men were to be made. Along with the question, How shall he 
make known to men his own exalted nature? was the question, 
How shall he lead them to see sin more clearly, and to see it as 
related to himself? 


ONE OBJECT OF MOSAISM. 


One object, therefore, of these Mosaic institutions was to ex- 
hibit sin as moral evil, as opposed to the will and character of 
One infinite in holiness and for ever unchangeable in purpose. 
It would in this new light be seen as abounding on every hand 
and as exceeding sinful. 

The fact of sin has vastly to do with the religions of the world. 
It is everywhere, in some sense and as an evil, recognized. Out 
of it largely has grown religion among mankind. There is the 
disease without the diagnosis of it. Unhappiness, misery, and 
want are in the earth, and men see not the real secret of the facts 
nor the foul fountain from which they flow. They desire relief 
and help. They imagine that God, or their gods, can come to 
their aid, and so there goes out many a cry for relief. But it isa 
cry, in all false religions, under the shades of spiritual night. As 
Dr. Stearns has said, ‘‘The means the ethnic religions offer for 
redemption are inadequate and perverted. The very sin that has 
obscured the knowledge of God devises methods which are not 
only wholly ineffectual for the purpose, but wholly unworthy of 
God. It seems as if the sinful human heart had exhausted its 
ingenuity in devising bad and immoral instrumentalities for the 
effecting of redemption.”’ 

All this results from the perverted and fearfully inadequate 
views of God on the one hand, and of sin as moral evil on the 
other. No methods of relief can be of any avail that are not 
accompanied with lightfrom heaven which will make known to 
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man, and lead him to view, his own heart and life as they stand 
related to God. When the revelation comes, it proves its own 
necessity. To Israel it came first in the form of theophanies, and 
then in the commandments, the tabernacle, and the ceremonial 
law. 


THE DIFFICULT THING. 


It is not an easy matter to bring men thoughtfully and will- 
ingly face to face with God or with their own sin. The approach 
produces fear and deep-felt unrest. And the heart of sin is so 
deceitful that the strong tendency is to evasion. It has always 
been so. Itisso now. The heart inclines toward ‘ the darkness 
because the deeds are evil.’’ It is this feature of sin that makes 
man so hard to reach to his saving. He is unhappy and fear- 
ful under the fact of his sad estate, and yet he is prone to say, 
‘*Let not God speak with us;” ‘‘ We desire not the knowledge 
of his ways.’’ Even where there is yet no felt repugnance toward 
hearing about God, because the ignorance of him is so dense, there 
is still the difficulty in leading men to think of sin. And in such 
case to awaken any true sense of it were an almost hopeless under- 
taking. This twofold difficulty was distinctly manifest in Israel. 
Even after all that had been done for them, so marvelously and 
out of purely unmerited favor, they, like children, were always 
forgetting their Deliverer and turning their eyes away from the 
thought of their ill-desert. To bring them to set their heart upon 
their evil ways and their demerit was a work of slow progress. 
The fact regarding the nature of this difficulty of securing among 
them the realization of the evil of sin as against the purity of 
God, and therefore the necessity of such means to this end as 
Jehovah employed under Moses, has its illustration in many a 
scene among heathen peoples of to-day. The heart of many a 
missionary realizes its greatest discouragement just at this point. 
The man of God says to himself, ‘‘ These poor people are depraved 
and lost, but they cannot or will not see it. How, then, can I 
lead them to Christ? How can they be convinced of sin ?’’ 

As an illustration: it was related a few years ago that when 
Dr. Happer returned on a visit to his native land, with his family, 
he brought along with them a Chinese woman as aservant. She 
had been in his household in China for several years, and yet had 
not manifested real religious concern. She was present in this 


country during a revival service in which a man, under the deep 
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and awful sense of his sin, could find no rest for several days, 
and could neither eat nor drink, crying, ‘‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner!’ The sight was new to this heathen woman, and in 
wonder she asked, ‘‘ What is the matter with the man?” Dr. 
and Mrs. Happer tried to explain the trouble to her. It was in 
the process of their explanation that this servant was led to think 
of God as pure and holy, and of his great love in salvation, and 
from this she was led to such views of sin, and of her own sins 
in particular, that she too began to cry for mercy, and rested not 
till she had found Jesus and peace through his name. The case 
of the contrite man served as the symbol to her, through which 
she learned what her instructors had so far failed to impress effica- 
ciously upon her. 

Oh, what a task was set before Moses to bring this people to 
correct, convincing, and abiding views of God and of sin! It 
were easier to bring them in mass out of Egypt and through the 
sea into the wilderness. Again and again he tells them, ‘‘ Ye are 
a stiff-necked people.’”? They would fall even into open idolatry, 
becoming thus guilty of the very thing, as a chief snare to their 
weak souls, from which Jehovah was so urgent to lead them 
away. If anything besides their general history under Moses and 
after him were needful to exhibit the blindness and the depravy- 
ity, with the greatness of the difficulty of leading into the light, 
we have it in the words of Nehemiah, spoken so many years 
afterward, as he addresses ‘‘ the great, the mighty, and the ter- 
rible God, who keepest covenant and mercy,” and beseeches his 
compassion in the midst of their woes. He says, ‘‘ Howbeit thou 
art just in all that is brought upon us: for thou hast done right, 
but we have done wickedly; neither have our kings, our princes, 
our priests, nor our fathers kept thy law, nor hearkened unto 
thy commandments and thy testimonies, wherewith thou didst 
testify against them.”’ 

Yet, difficult as was this task to enlighten and educate, it was 
undertaken; and the instrument adopted was the tabernacle, 
with its furniture, its holy services, and its priestly instructions. 
And it is a fact we must keep constantly in mind in our studies, 
as we would observe the idea of the true ‘“‘higher criticism,” 
which is to search out the latent truth, that, while in the various 
articles of furniture there is great simplicity, and each article and 
each service has its own special office, yet there is at the same 
time a beautiful complexity and a running together of ideas, so 
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that the Lord in fact uses one instrumentality to reach a variety 
of ends, and a variety of objects to convey a particular truth, and 
to convey a variety of truths in their relation to each other. It 
is thus that God’s great truths in the plan of salvation run beauti- 
fully together and constitute a system. 

We have seen the holiness of the Lord revealing itself all 
through and in and about the tabernacle. Soitis with sin. We 
must take the whole structure and the worship into view to get 
the full setting-forth of sin as it is symbolized or suggested in 
connection with this sanctuary. 


WHAT IS SIN? 


Sin is the opposite of holiness or of righteousness. It is the 
antithesis of the glory of God. We cannot properly apprehend 
its nature unless we have in mind the holiness and the goodness 
of Jehovah, the attributes which were so prominent in the 
Mosaic worship. The apostle says, ‘‘ All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.” Jehovah is a jealous God, and 
would have all creatures give honor to him in every thought 
and act. For an intelligent creature to fall short of this is for 
that creature to fall ‘‘short of the glory of God.’’ Sin is there- 
fore just this in its essence. As the original word, both in the 
Hebrew and the Greek, expresses it, it is a ‘“‘ missing of the 
mark.’”? The Hebrew ‘ chattath”? and the Greek ‘‘amartia” 
mean the same thing, and the meaning is that just given. Both 
words are general terms, in their respective languages, for any 
kind of transgression, or falling below of the divine commands; 
and when used they have reference always to sin in its relation 
to God. These terms being used, ‘‘ the missing of the mark’”’ 
was doubtless the original and fundamental idea concerning 
whatever was in its nature wrong. The Greek has other words 
to express other ideas of sin, and sometimes to express the same 
idea. John says ‘‘ amartia” is ‘“‘ anomia’’—‘‘ missing the mark 
is lawlessness.”’ This may be either want of conformity to or 
transgression of the law. There are various aspects of sin as 
moral evil, all of which, however, culminate in this one general 
idea of ‘‘coming short of the glory of God,” or of unlawfulness. 

The Hebrew Scriptures, as we are told, make use of nine prin- 
cipal words to express these various aspects of sin, and we have 
corresponding words in our own tongue; as error, transgression, 
unrighteousness, guilt, crime, iniquity, depravity, trespass, evil. 
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As we shall see, there was presented in the tabernacle law and 
ritual still another variety of features in which sin may be 
exhibited to the mind. All combine to show that it is the 
abominable thing which God hates; that, while it touches him 
on the one hand, on the other it pertains to the moral and 
spiritual nature and life of man, and is the great sad fact in the 
world—one which cannot be explained away, and which neither 
false science nor false theology can make to be a trivial matter. 
The solemn question is, What can be done with it? And how, 
in view of it, can the infinitely Holy One come to make his 
dwelling-place with men ? 


SIN ACCORDING TO THE TABERNACLE. 


Viewed in the light of this sacred institution, sin is an evil 
which is general among men, and which may be expressed in 
the figure of anything that gives discomfort, pain, fear, or sorrow 
in the world. It is, however, 


Inherent in Man. 


It shows its stamp upon his character wherever he is. Sins are 
the result of sin. Use all the words given and all the figures to 
express it, and we are reminded that the evil is the taint and 
depravity of the human heart. This truth had developed into 
clearness in the mind of David, who, when deeply penitent, 
cried to God, ‘‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me.’? Here is the secret of all that is 
‘“qmartia”’? in thought, word, or act. The thoughtful Israelite 
could not but realize this fact when, under the light and 
influence of the tabernacle service, he would seek God’s forgiving 
grace. His thought at first might be, ‘‘I have sinned.’”? But it 
must be, sooner or later, ‘‘I am a sinner.” Sitting under this 
light, imperfect as it was, no man should be so utterly blind as to 
say, ‘‘Sin is but a state in the evolutionary process, nothing more 
than an imperfection, beyond which the law of development will 
eventually carry us; the race will by and by have passed it into 
the serener light of a better environment. It was in fact but a 
falling upward after all.” How utterly unworthy of intelligent 
man is such thought when the facts of sin are before our face, 
within our hearts, and part of our life experience, and when we 
may have some knowledge of God! The Hebrew was inexcus- 
able who made light of sin when it was symbolized and brought 
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to his mind in connection with the truth of the holiness of God, 
in those words regarding it which have come down to us 
through the centuries, and in those figures and ceremonies that 
were designed of God to impress its innate and evil nature upon 
him. We, of course, have larger light than this to make such 
thought of sin inexcusable in us. But, had the thought of it as 
a mere misfortune, or as that which need give little concern, 
arisen in the mind of an ancient Israelite, it was then unreason- 
able in him to entertain it. The facts and the consequences of it, 
with the lessons regarding it, were then too manifest for such 
thought. The nature of sin as it affected man in his relation to 
God, separating from his serene presence and smile, making the 
very tabernacle, where the Shechinah was, dreadful at times 
because the sinner dare not come nigh it, demanding an atone- 
ment by blood that there might be any hope of pardon or peace, 
and requiring the circumcision or renewal of the heart to break 
its damning spell,—all this, with other manifold representations 
of the evil and fearful thing as separating the best of men, and 
all men, from Jehovah, could not but enable the thoughtful to 
see and feel that sin is inherent, and that great and serious are 
the necessities in order to cleansing from it. Indeed, it had 
destroyed man’s ability to that which is pure, as God is pure. 
Men in that age perhaps did not dispute over the idea of 
‘*human inability.”” But the thought and the fact had much in 
that age to suggest it. The question is not now whether man, if 
he were always thoughtful and willing and his heart were so dis- 
posed, could not do the right act, and even entertain the right 
desire. It is not a question of absolute adility, provided the 
choices, the purposes, the will, and the conditions were all right. 
The question is, Can a fallen man, without divine help, have and 
maintain the right disposition, will, or purpose, so as to bring 
himself into conformity to the Lord’s will? Paul says, ‘‘ He 
that is in the flesh cannot please God.’ Jesus said, ‘‘ No man 
can come to me except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him.” Such is sin, as inherent, that man needs help to be, as he 
may know he ought to be. Perhaps, however, in view of the 
useless disputes and misconceptions which have arisen over the 
word ‘‘inability,”’ it might be as well to give up its use; and 
then, to express the doctrine involved, we might simply say that 
such is the sinful nature of man that 7¢ is not in him to turn to 
God in love, trust, or obedience without an efficacy from above 
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which draws him, while it imparts to him the better will and 
disposition. That was doubtless what Jesus meant in the words 
given above. And even the men who dispute over the word 
‘‘inability ’’ will agree that no man has ever yet come to the 
Lord in faith and love until he was divinely and efficaciously 
influenced. That was so in Israel. And the truth was not only 
taught, but it was illustrated and confessed in the turning of 
those who became God’s faithful ones. The chief emphasis was 
then, as it is now, upon the hidden and voluntary nature of sin. 
It was the choice of the natural man. The guilt of it, the warn- 
ings against it, the calls from God to cease from it, the offerings 
made on account of it, the pardon offered for it, the confessions 
and lamentations required over it, and, in fact, everything 
regarding it in this sanctuary and service, was on the presuppo- 
sition that man, whatever he was and whatever he did, was and 
acted as a free and accountable creature. He was, indeed, in 
bondage to his passions, to habits formed, and to his inherent 
evil tendencies; but that was simply being in bondage to 
himself, subject to the choices and caprices of his own will. 
Within his own circle of thought and desire he was free, 
consciously so, and he knew his personal responsibility. The sin 
against which the whole train of the tabernacle suggestion and 
reproof was directed was the sin not simply of the act, but of the 
heart in which it was inherently lodged. 


Disloyalty to God. 

Looking closely, we observe that the prominent feature of sin 
as here exhibited is disloyalty to Israel’s God. As we have seen, 
the Hebrew word used to express the idea of it generally means 
a “coming short of God’s glory.” But this ‘‘coming short” 
develops into an opposition more or less determined. It is essen- 
tial disloyalty to the King of heaven. In his zeal for his own 
great name he was ever saying, ‘‘Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.’ This was the standing appeal of the sanctuary. 
Because the spirit of idolatry was apostasy from God and impure 
in its nature, he sought to lead his people away from it and to 
make it abominable in their eyes. It was for this reason he 
required the centralization of worship and the distinct separation 
of Israel from other nations. They must honor Jehovah only, 
and take heed that they be not snared into that which he hated. 
In all the tendency to false worship, and in all the weakness or 
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absence of faith which were so prevalent, there was heart-enmity 
to the Lord, and this was manifested in the open act. So it is of 
all sin: it is against him as the only living and true God. One 
view of it, therefore, which is always apparent in the tabernacle, 
represents God and man as they are opposed to each other. The 
contrast of Jehovah’s nature and will with man’s nature and 
conduct was always before the eyes of the thoughtful, for every- 
thing about the tabernacle that would suggest God’s holiness 
would awaken thesense of opposing sin in man. Where the 
one thought abounded, there the other, by contrast, would 
abound also. There were wrongs committed againt fellow- 
mortals, and for these there was abundant admonition. Yet 
every wrong, in act or thought, infringed upon the righteousness 
of Jehovah’s throne. The Psalmist had the just conception of 
this fact when, in his penitent grief, he said, ‘Against thee, 
thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.”” Such 
thought of sin came to him, no doubt, in connection with the 
sanctuary service, to which he attributes so much of the light he 
had received. To his penitent mind God was the holy Person 
before whom were all lives and all hearts, and unto whom is all 
responsibility. All wrong, therefore, was against his holy 
nature; it opposed his will and his honor, and he would surely 
take account of it. 


Sin as Unlawfulness. 

Next to the idea of sin as opposed to the divine Person, the 
tabernacle worshiper would see it as ‘‘anomia’’—the want of 
harmony with or opposition to the divine law. This might be 
the law of God written in his word, expressed in the ceremonial 
requirements, or impressed upon the conscience. There was law 
in God’s kingdom: it was made known to Israel; it always 
spoke for righteousness; and the want of conformity to it consti- 
tuted sin a moral evil. ‘‘ By the law is the knowledge of sin.’’ 
It was given to enable men to see the wrong of all thought and 
word and way that did not conform to it. This is true not only 
of the moral code proper, but of the ceremonial law also. Both 
were designed to expose the evil of heart and life, and so to pre- 
pare the way for repentance and forgiveness. The law was not 
given that through it men might be saved. It has always been 
true that the inheritance is by promise, through grace, and not 
by the law. The law becomes the ministration of condemnation 
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because of sin as a fact and as unlawfulness. Paul declares that 
‘the sting of death is sin,” and that ‘‘ the strength of sin is the 
law.’? When Jehovah says to Israel, ‘‘ Ye shall do my judg- 
ments, and keep mine ordinances to walk therein: which if a 
man do, he shall live in them,” we are either to understand that 
no man could be so perfect in keeping these statutes as to lay 
claim to the promise of life on the ground of his obedience, and 
therefore the conviction of sin was the chief object in view; or 
we are to recognize the promise as really made to faith and the 
renewed life which were presupposed in the keeping of the stat- 
utes. Men knew that the law was not designed to disannul the 
promise of grace which was made to Abraham four hundred 
years before. And we know just as well that no man was ever 
saved by the law. ‘For, if there had been a law given which 
could have given life, verily, righteousness should have been by 
the law.”? Gal. 3:21. The Israelite surely did not, in the light 
of Mosaic institutions, in the presence of the sacrifices, the con- 
fessions, the cleansings, and the mercy-seat, build his hope of life 
upon a self-righteousness. The great unlawfulness of his life was 
ever beating back such a hope. Of his ill-desert he was specially 
reminded in every holy service. And the fact that we have such 
frequent reference to the law in the special light of a testimony 
against Israel shows what was its chief use in the Mosaic religion. 
Professor Schodde has justly said, ‘‘ He who fails to see the deep 
undercurrent of confession of unworthiness of God’s grace and 
the strong consciousness of sin in the whole Old Testament 
revelation will never be able thoroughly to understand and 
appreciate pre-Christian revelation.”’ 

The law embraced man’s relation to God, and reached down 
into all his conduct toward his fellows. It had regard to his 
loves, his hates, his associations, his weights and measures. 

It required perfection in all directions. As the Hebrew would 
be reminded of the far-reaching and holy rule of life as it was 
treasured up in the ark, as it would be again and again pro- 
claimed in his ears, and as it would be brought potently to his 
mind in all things about the sanctuary, he would often be held, 
as before a mirror, face to face with his evil conduct and heart. 
In the light of the law and as a dishonoring of its requirements 
he would see his sins, and would own that sin is lawlessness. 
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Sin as Uncleanness. 


Another aspect of sin is its uncleanness. This is indeed a 
prominent representation of it in the Scriptures. It is moral and 
Spiritual defilement, which requires cleansing. In addition to the 
fact that it is always in contrast with the holiness of God, the 
washings and the ceremonies of purification would be distinctly 
suggestive of this feature of it. The manifold ceremonial 
uncleannesses of priests and people resulting from some issue 
of the person, from the touch of some dead or defiled thing, or 
from some impurity of act or relationship with some evil person 
would keep the idea of the uncleanness of sin ever present. 
Everything with such a taint separated from God and the place 
of the holy. The uncleanness in view was that of the body or 
of some material thing, and it was ceremonial as to its nature. 
But it was enough to make the defiled person unfit to mingle 
with the people of God in their sacred services. The idea of 
uncleanness of person was adopted and designed to suggest, as 
in a figure, the fact of the soul’s impurity, and to remind of its 
evil consequences as excluding from the society of God and of 
his saints. We are not for a moment to imagine that the pious 
Hebrew thought only of the bodily defilement as excluding him 
from the sanctuary on earth, and that he was unconscious of the 
corresponding impurity of his soul which was meant to be rep- 
resented in the outward defilement. The unfortunate circum- 
stance which would shut out, with a sense of shame, from the 
assemblies of Israel was but the emblem in which was suggested 
the more deeply saddening fact of the uncleanness of the spirit, 
and the necessity of its cleansing before it could be fit for the 
presence of God or of truly sanctified creatures. 

This soul-impurity was something from which death would 
most assuredly result unless the saving help of God were sought 
and found in proper time and manner. A reading of chapters 
12 to 15 of Leviticus will show how conspicuous this aspect of sin 
was made in connection with the tabernacle and its ritual. 
There was a process of washing and purifying for each case of 
ceremonial uncleanness, and the process was necessary to the 
sanctifying of the flesh in the restoration of the person to his 
place in the Church. It was made a serious matter because it 
was designed to impress a more serious lesson. How much more 
deplorable in the eyes of God or of any holy being is an impure 
spirit, defiled by sin, than a body made ceremonially unclean 
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by the touch of the polluted or diseased object! The thought 
awakened by the emblem would lead the soul in grief to cry, 
‘Hide thy face from my sins.’”’ ‘‘ Purge me with hyssop, and 1 
shall be clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” Ps. 
51. And it is in view of this characteristic of the evil that we 
are assured that ‘‘ the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin,” and that “if the blood of bulls and of goats and 
the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God!” It is the sense of defilement that awakens the feeling of 
shame in the thought of the nearness of the Holy One. The 
soul would hide its blushing face. 


Sin as a Disease. 


This is another of the characteristics by which sin is known in 
Mosaism. It is a disease of the inner man. Its inherency is thus 
distinctly recognized. It is like the poison of those fiery serpents 
with which the Lord in judgment permitted so many of the 
Israelites to be bitten. It has entered into and has permeated the 
whole system, as every drop of blood was infected with the poison, 
so that the tendency was to sure and speedy death, from which 
nothing but the special favor of God could save. And, of all the 
diseases which humankind is heir to, that of leprosy, the most 
loathsome and the most distinctively incurable, was chosen and 
adopted in this religion of Israel to emblematize it. When one 
became infected with it, his case came under the supervision of 
the priests; and two of the most lengthy chapters of Leviticus, 
18 and 14, are devoted to the manner of detecting it and of treat- 
ing the person afflicted. Such an one was an extremely sad case. 
He was throughout, in flesh and blood and bones, tainted and 
diseased. There was not reckoned a pure spot in him. He could 
not be allowed to mingle with Israel, not even with his own 
family. His only society must be that of lepers like himself. 
For this awful malady there was no relief but the divine inter- 
position or death. The leper understood this. Such is sin. Such 
was one of the ideas which Israelites were to have of it. It was 
a spiritual leprosy, a disease which tainted and poisoned all the 
soul faculties. There is no really clean spot in the spiritual 
nature that has it. The affections, the desires, the will, the intel- 
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lect, the thoughts, the imaginations, and the purposes are all 
poisoned by this foul malady. Properly realized, it must bring 
a sense of shame and of unfitness for the society of the pure. 
With this foul plague the soul cannot dwell with God or with 
spirits heavenly. And as the leper, when aware of his dis- 
ease, was required, with rent garments and bare head, to puta 
covering upon his upper lip and ery, ‘‘ Unclean! unclean!” so it 
was becoming in him who would seek a place in God’s abode 
to confess his spiritual disorder, and cry, ‘‘ Heal me, O Lord! 
Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within me!” 
What an impressive representation of sin the Hebrews thus had! 
Many of them understood it and learned its lesson. It is in view 
of it as a moral malady that Isaiah refers to the waywardness 
and ungodliness of Israel when he says (1: 5, 6), ‘‘The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint: from the sole of the foot 
even unto the head there is no soundness in it; but wounds, and 
bruises, and putrefying sores.”’ This was in his day the sad state 
of the nation spiritually. And Jeremiah with tears laments the 
same fact when he exclaims (8:22), ‘“‘Is there no balm in 
Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why then is not the 
health of the daughter of my people recovered?” The ordi- 
nances in and about the tabernacle were designed to de- 
velop this idea of sin as a disease. And ever since that time 
it has had its place in the Church. We think of the soul-sick- 
ness from which we wish to find deliverance. Blessed is he 
who can sing in faith, 


“The great Physician now is near, 
The sympathizing Jesus,” 


and who, as the lepers did, can look up to him for healing. 


Sin as Selfishness. 


Another aspect of sin is the selfishness of it. This view may 
be taken of it both as it regards God and man. The idea is much 
dwelt upon in these latter times. It was not overlooked in 
Mosaism—at least there were means provided of leading away 
from the sin in this aspect of it. There is much—some persons 
suppose all—of the real nature of sin expressed in this one word 
selfishness. Recognizing its place and power in the human heart, 
there were special appointments designed to reveal it and to 
arrest its ravages. Such were all those appointments which 
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should awaken a sense of dependence upon and of gratitude 
toward God. There was so much to be remembered of his good- 
* ness, and so much to be laid upon his altar. He had the right to 
all the first-born of man and of beast; he required much to be 
brought by every family and devoted to himself; and he made 
large provision for his priests. The Israelites were not allowed 
to forget the Levites, nor the poor among them. They were to 
exercise an enlarged unselfishness in charities, in kindnesses, in 
their loans, and in their gifts, such as the world had not before 
known. And all was to be done in the spirit of consecration to 
him who loved them and had redeemed them. 

At this point—that of the consecration of actual possessions, of 
giving to relieve their poorer fellow-mortals—how they would be 
tested regarding the rightness of their hearts in this respect 
toward God and toward man! Evidently, in these large require- 
ments there was the purpose to school them and to lift them 
above narrow selfishness. And in the process of such training 
many a heart would be reminded ofttimes of this feature of the 
sin lurking within it. 


Sin as Guilt. 


With all these varied exhibitions of sin there would be always 
present the fearful idea of human guilt. By this we mean liability 
to deserved punishment. The sinner was under condemnation, 
He must be made to feel the ill-desert of all manner of wrong, 
and that it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God with sins unrepented of and unforgiven. Everything about 
the tabernacle proclaimed the divine displeasure against all 
unrighteousness. There were many cases of what may seem to 
the world as undue severity in vindication of God’s word and 
honor. Visitations of justice came suddenly and without 
remedy. This was necessary in such an age and with such a 
people. The lessons designed to impress upon them the wrong 
and the danger of sin had to be written in large letters. Only by 
such an occasional demonstration of Heaven’s anger could they 
be made to fear and to know the real meaning of guilt. But, aside 
from such lessons, there were always those bloody sacrifices, 
every one of which spoke of the deserved death of the sinner, 
not of the harmless victim. The one voice in all was this: 
‘‘'The soul that sinneth, it shall die!” Are we told that such 
sacrifices were revolting—that “they are shocking to modern 
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culture”? Well: but sin, alas! is to holy eyes vastly more 
shocking still. It might be well if some modern culture had a 
profounder sense of this fact and of the deep guilt which attaches 
to the dishonoring of God. The shedding of the blood of soulless 
beasts is refinement compared with human guilt before the eyes 
of the infinitely Holy One. It is the forbidding, the shocking 
things that most fully set forth the evil nature and the ill-desert 
of lawlessness, and in these things it is we find the confession of 
guilt and the soul’s ery for mercy. What an awful thing it must 
be when it has to be symbolized by leprosy and the corruption 
of death, and when innocent blood must flow to cover it! Let 
conscience be brought face to face with such symbols, with such 
ideas of God and of his holy law, and she must sometimes speak. 
Sin, sin, with its awful necessities, was the great lesson through 
all. This alone made the tabernacle and all its painful services 
necessary. How could the Israelite help but think at times? 
Must not the question have been consciously present in many a 
service, ‘‘ Why do we perform these unpleasant sacrifices? Why 
do we bear these heavy burdens?’”?’ The answer would come: 
“Sin, alas! is the one short word that accounts for it all.”’? Sin 
implies guilt. It warns the soul of coming judgment. It bids us 
to sue for mercy. It calls for atoning blood. But here the sad fact 
still remains: such is its ill-desert that no blood of bulls or goats 
can take it away. The guilt must be borne by some one. And 
the sinner finds relief only as he looks in faith to the divine 
promise, assured that somehow Jehovah will meet the great 
necessity, and that atonement shall be made. 


Degrees of Guilt. 


One other fact was expressed in this sanctuary service: there 
are degrees of guilt. ‘‘Some sins, in themselves and by reason of 
several aggravations, are more heinous in the sight of God than 
others.’’ There were sins of ignorance and sins of knowledge, 
sins of oversight and sins of perversity, sins of more and sins 
of less evil consequences. AJl want of conformity to God’s will 
is sin, and merits condemnation. It cannot be denied nor 
explained away. The law was given that its vileness might be 
seen to abound. It was, indeed, a great source of hope that 
nearly all sin, even where the act was greatly evil and where the 
actor knew he was doing wrong, was yet within reach of the 
divine clemency. There was, however, such a thing as one sin- 
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ning with a high hand, in deliberate defiance of the authority of 
Heaven; and for such sinning no sacrifice was to be offered. None 
would be accepted. This fact has its counterpart in the New 
Testament gospel, and men do well not to lose it entirely from 
sight. Itis to this that the Epistle to the Hebrews refers when 
we read (10: 28, 29): ‘‘ He that despised Moses’ law died with- 
out merey under two or three witnesses: of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, 
and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace?” It is clear from 
the tabernacle ritual and law, and from the New Testament as 
well, that sin unrepented of, with persistent unbelief in life and 
in death, knows naught in the future world but condemnation. 
The writer to the Hebrews gives one reason for this assurance 
which, in regard to a certain class of transgressors, if for no 
others, must prove, and beyond contradiction settle, this fearful 
fact. It is that ‘‘there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation, which shall devour the adversaries” (10:26, 27). The 
thought here evidently is that if such sinners could be saved in 
the future, it must be by another sacrifice, seeing they have 
wickedly rejected the one already made; and as there is none to 
be offered commensurate with the necessities, so there is no 
possible hope. There are degrees of guilt; but each soul saved 
to dwell with God must be saved in God’s own way and in time, 
and that through faith. Oh, that all might learn what sin is in 
its manifold phases, and, relenting and confessing, ‘‘seek the 
Lord while he may be found, and call upon him while he is 
near’’! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SIMILARITY WITH GOD. 


MADE IN HIS IMAGE. 

Mucu has been written concerning man’s original state. He 
has been represented as so low as not to have been much removed 
from the brute creation around him. Such statements are mere 
assumptions. God said, on the morning of creation, ‘‘ Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness.’”? And he made him 
distinguished above all other earth-creatures, in that he had a 
spiritual nature, as God himself has. He had spiritual knowl- 
edge; he was righteous and holy; and such was his state that 
God came near to him, and communed with him, and gave him 
dominion over the other creatures. As Charnock has said, ‘‘The 
human nature was well strung by God, and attuned according to 
the note of his own holiness.’ As to his soul-constitution, he 
was in God’s image; and as to his character for spiritual knowl- 
edge and holiness, he was in God’s likeness. Being so consti- 
tuted, God could dwell with him as with no other creature on 
earth. We know that man has fallen from this first estate, and 
the question now is simply one of restoration. Will God recover 
man to himself? and how? This is the fundamental thought 
throughout all Scripture. In the restoration what shall we be? 
Shall the redeemed state surpass the original? It is generally 
assumed that it will, and no doubt correctly. If so, it will be 
because the ransomed man shall have a more enlarged and exalt- 
ed resemblance to the glorious attributes of God than had Adam 
before the fall. He will see more of God’s glory, and, being in 
the image of Jehovah Jesus, he will realize within himself more 
of the divine. 

SIMILARITY OF FEELING WITH GOD. 


One of the notes which Mr. Joseph Cook has been ringing 
through the world is that scientific thought demands that saved 
man shall resemble God. He says, ‘‘ We know that we cannot 
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holiness loves and hate what infinite holiness hates. It is self- 
evident that we cannot reach harmonization with the moral law 
of the universe unless we are delivered both from the love and 
the guilt of sin.” This is just the matter in view in this sacred 
tent. God proposes to dwell with man and to walk with him. 
The question to be settled in regard to each soul is, How can he 
do this consistently with his own honor and with the peace of 
the individual? No man can read the story of the tabernacle, 
with eyes half open, without discovering that these are prepon- 
derating thoughts here, and that the spirit of these thoughts is 
all-pervasive in the sanctuary and its ordinances. One of the 
clear thoughts of Scripture is that ultimate salvation implies 
likeness to God. The heart of the Psalmist is glad and his glory 
rejoiceth when he can say, ‘‘ As for me, I will behold thy face 
in righteousness; I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness.’”? And just as triumphantly does John declare that 
‘‘when he shall appear we shall be like him.” 

But what we should see here is that this idea was prominent 
and essential in the Mosaic sanctuary. The dwelling in peace 
with God in or near the tabernacle implied a true faith and a 
rightness of spirit and life. ‘‘ Who shall ascend unto the hill of 
the Lord? or who shall stand in his holy place? He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart.”’ 


NECESSITY IN THE NATURE OF THINGS. 


Such a spirit toward God and godliness is most clearly a neces- 
sity in the very nature of the proposed relationship. Abiding 
with God involves a realization of his nearness and of his charac- 
ter. This is illustrated in the case especially of Moses, who com- 
muned with God, who sought his presence, and approached 
awfully and sublimely near to him. It is also illustrated in those 
instances in which he was so clearly manifest to the hosts of 
Israel. It is seen also in the words of the Psalmist in revealing 
many a holy experience. And we get the idea that such may 
become our God—consciousness that the veil of sense between 
us and him becomes, as it were, thinner and less and less opaque. 
The spiritual eye almost rends it now; and at death it is re- 
moved, while our spirits go to him who gave them. There is 
possibility of a deep and sensible realization of the divine pres- 
ence. To have that realization without similarity in character 
and desires with the Lord must be to endure an experience of 
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pain and dismay. In such a case he would be to the soul a con- 
suming fire. This ought to be accepted as axiomatic. For how 
could the sinner be at peace in God’s sensible presence without 
the consciousness that there was mutual friendship? Otherwise, 
in the nature of the case, there must be the disposition shown in 
Adam, after his sin, to hide from God. This is demonstrated in 
the trembling and fleeing of Israel from Mount Sinai when 
Jehovah was there, face to face with Moses, in his awful majesty. 
FEiven to the great leader himself the experience was full of awe; 
and he said, ‘‘ I exceedingly fear and quake.”’ But such was it to 
the Hebrew masses that when the face of Moses, in consequence of 
his nearness to God, shone with a solar radiance, they even quailed 
before that, and sought to hide from him. How, then, could it 
be to them a meeting in peace, were they to be ushered unsancti- 
fied into Jehovah’s holy and glorious presence? Men may as 
well abandon at once the thought of being for a moment at rest 
in God’s sight unless saved from sin. ‘‘ Restoration to holiness 
must precede restoration to blessedness.’”’ This is the great tab- 
ernacle doctrine upon this subject; and it accords with the most 
exact science and the necessities of the case. The forgetfulness 
in Israel of this essential truth brought divine displeasure, divine 
abandonment, and the consequent woes and disasters, both tem- 
poral and spiritual. 


GOD WITH THOSE REDEEMED. 


The necessity of redemption is clearly implied. This idea 
seems to have been symbolized in Jehovah’s deliverance of his 
people from their Egyptian bondage, and when he opened up 
the sea before them. After this he calls for the sanctuary that he 
might dwell among them, and he often calls their deliverance to 
their minds. They were his rescued people. So it will be with 
those who are saved, and to whom Christ’s blood has become of 
sin the ‘‘ double cure,”’ cleansing from both guilt and unholiness. 
God can abide with them only as delivered ones; and the fact of 
their redemption from the low estate of bondage to sin by the 
blood of the Lamb will never in all eternity be forgotten. They 
are peculiarly God’s own. They are his because saved by him 
and to him, and as such the thought of holiness is ever to be 
with them. This high thought is to be attached to everything 
that comes within the circle of their aspiring vision. 
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THE HOLY THINGS. 

So it was with ancient Israel. Holiness was to be to them the 
most familiar of words and of ideas. The thought is the preva- 
lent characteristic of all symbolism throughout the worship. 
‘‘Kodesh’? meant sanctity, purity; and as this was the great 
attribute of Jehovah, so everything designed for him or for — 
services devoted to him must be holy. Religious worship was 
directed to a holy God; it was a holy thing; therefore all conse- 
crated things must be associated with this thought. There was 
the holy tabernacle, the holy and the most holy place, the holy 
mountain, the holy altar, the holy offerings, the holy vessels, the 
holy ointment, the holy Sabbath, the holy vestments of the holy 
priests, the holy people of the holy land, the holy ark, and the 
holy covenant. All these things were thus associated with 
Jehovah’s glorious name. The material thing and the ritual acts 
could be holy only in the sense of being consecrated to the Holy 
One. But this familiar thought, with the now familiar word 
and the familiar acts of worship, always implied the necessity 
for purity in all that belongs to God or that comes within the 
circle of his presence. Holy, holy, everything must be holy to 
him. The symbols then seen and the services enacted under this 
general term would in this regard be their own interpreter. We 
are to assume that there was sufficient intelligence in the 
thoughtful Israelite to read this much in the symbols, and 
especially so as he would be assisted by frequent oral instruc- 
tions. Naturally, thoughts would arise in the presence of so 
much that bore this high title, and they would be reasonably 
correct. When the thought of holiness was so all-pervasive, sin 
would be seen in the contrast. These two things stand ever over 
against each other, just as do light and darkness, grief and joy; 
and the fact that sin is a thing of the heart and life could hardly 
evade the honest worshiper. Thus was Israel to be educated. 
Besides, with the sacred symbol there came the living Word, 


“BE YE HOLY, FOR I AM HOLY.” 


These words, in their application to Jehovah as a fact and to 
man as a necessity, constitute the inmost substance of the reve- 
lation God has given us. They were repeated again and again in 
the ears of the people, and upon occasions which would enforce 
the lessons of truth taught in the symbols; so that this light of 
the glorious holiness in Jehovah, demanding a similar character- 
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istic in his people, was shining everywhere and at all times. It 
was like the sun, that never ceases to give forth his light, 
though eyes may often be closed to his radiance. .God says to 
Moses and Aaron (Lev. 11: 44), ‘‘Speak unto the children of 
Israel, saying, I am the Lord your God: ye shall therefore 
sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy, for Iam holy.” With 
such words the idea would not be allowed to possess the people 
that Jehovah was only ceremonially holy, and that therefore 
such was the only holiness required of them. With him, as they 
well knew, holiness was an attribute, eternally perfect and un- 
changeable, and as areality of heart and life it must character- 
ize them. There could be no higher or more potent reason given 
for purity of thought and person than this: the Searcher of all 
hearts is holy. It was appropriate, then, for Peter, when press- 
ing truth and duty upon men and reminding them of the truth as 
old as Moses, to say, ‘‘ As he which hath called you is holy, so be 
ye holy in all manner of conversation. . . . And if ye call on the 
Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according to every 
man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning here in fear: foras- 
much as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, . . . but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot.” And 
Paul declares to the Ephesians (1: 4) that they had been chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world, that they should be holy 
and without blame before him in love. Where could God dwell 
save in a holy place and among a pure people? Where could we 
expect a comforting and hope-inspiring indwelling of his blessed 
Spirit save in a heart opened to him and cleansed from its sin? 
Tt is therefore the true saint who is addressed with the words, 
‘‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” It is to men who have honest longing 
toward God that Jesus says, ‘‘ I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever; even the Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him: but ye know 
him; for he dwelleth with you, and shall bein you.” It is of 
those who have experienced the cleansing from all defilement that 
the words are significant, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.’”’ And it is of the expectant and waiting 
saint that John says, ‘‘ Every one that hath this hope set on 
him, purifieth himself even as he is pure.’’ 
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THE HOLY OF HEAVEN. 

We cannot be mistaken about the tabernacle being a type of 
the high holy place of heaven, the place of Jehovah’s throne of 
glory, when the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews so plainly 
teaches the fact. There we are told that the Holy Ghost signified 
by the imperfect offerings of the tabernacle that the way into the 
holiest of all was not yet made manifest while that sanctuary was 
yet standing. But Christ has come, and by his own blood has 
entered once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. ‘‘ He is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the true, but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.”? With 
such words before us there is no danger of mistake here. The holy 
of holies is heaven, the place of the Majesty on high. We know 
that there was a sacred awe thrown about this secret part of the 
tabernacle. It was to impress the heart with the thought of 
God’s august nature and with the difficulty of drawing near to 
him. Here was the thought of mystery. Blood and incense and 
purity were absolute essentials for entrance here. Woe to him 
who ventures to come within this sacred enclosure unbidden! 
Even the high priest, the representative of the people on the one 
hand, and of the holiness which God requires, on the other, could 
come only once each year, and then with symbols and types of 
that which to God was most sacred. The masses could come only 
within the outer court; though, coming there, the faith possessed 
them that the house of God was theirs, and that within it they 
made inquiry of the Lord. The Shechinah was behind the veil; 
and safer for them was it so, as they could not have endured 
so much of Jehovah as was there potent, though shaded by 
the cloud of the burning incense. In any case and in any 
place his presence ‘‘ could not be approached except in the right 
spirit and manner.’’ And, just as the veil was upon Moses’ face 
to enable sinful Israel to endure so much of the heavenly as 
shined in him, so there was always that between them and their 
God which shaded to their weakness the dazzling light of his 
nature. He came not too near them, lest he should consume 
them. It is not difficult to see the aim of all this. The heavenly 
Father of this people sought to bring them to such a state of 
godliness that he might come nearer and be dearer to them. The 
ark, the altar, and the sacrifices were nothing to him save for the 
spirit they might awaken and develop within them. The sense 
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of sacred awe and respect with which the holy of holies was to 
be regarded, with the thought of Jehovah dwelling behind the 
veil, as it was a figure of heaven, the home of God, was designed 
to awaken a sense of the need of fitness for appearing before him 
at the last day ; and whatever tended to increase the sense of the 
sacredness of the holy of holies was to assist this design. And 
then, in proportion as the faith was clear that the way unto the 
holiest of all would be opened up somehow for them, they would 
have the comfort of hope. As for us, we have that ‘‘ hope which 
is the anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which 
entereth into that within the veil.”” But, whether we regard the 
old or the new, the one lesson is, ‘‘ Ye must be conformed to the 
likeness of God.’’? Only in conformity can man have peace in 
his presence. 


A PEOPLE SEPARATE. 


While the Hebrew might say to himself, ‘‘If Jehovah has 
such a halo of majestic holiness and unapproachableness about 
him in the earthly sanctuary, and while the veil of sense hangs 
dark beween his face and ours, what must it be in the heavenly, 
and when the flesh shall have been dropped?” The feeling of 
his need of fitness for the nearer approach would be intensified, 
and his hope too would be brightened by the fact that Jehovah 
had called Israel out from among the nations to be aseparate peo- 
ple, his own peculiar people. They were the children of the 
covenant, a nation of priests, and to them holiness was a prin- 
ciple to be for ever revered. ‘‘ The faultless purity, rigid separa- 
tion, mysterious reverence with which the Mosaic law invested 
every thing or person consecrated to God, trained the worshipers 
to the idea of God’s innate holiness as the fountain from which 
all purity must flow,’ and as the one fact which made this 
attribute, with all the beauties that accompany it, an inviolable 
requisite in them. The voice was everywhere to be heard 
saying, ‘‘Come ye out and be separate from the ungodly world.” 
‘¢ After the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall 
ye not do: and after the doings of the land of Canaan, whither I 
bring you, shall ye not do: neither shall ye walk in their 
ordinances. Ye shall do my judgments, and keep mine ordi- 
nances, to walk therein; I am the Lord your God.” They were 
not to fall in with other peoples in the matter of marriage, in 
eating that which was ceremonially unclean, in their worship, or 
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in their daily life. On every hand they were admonished 
against defilement of every kind. Because they were Jehovah’s 
people, therefore they were to sanctify themselves (Lev. 20: 26). 
The tabernacle was the standing sign of this separateness of 
Israel, just as the Church now, and a place in it, is the sign of 
belonging to the Lord as the disciples of Jesus. Other nations 
recognized the fact, just as the world recognizes the distinction 
now. It was this fact, which had developed in the minds of 
Israel and had grown into their experience, that caused the hesi- 
tation in the mind of Peter when bidden to go to the house of 
Cornelius. See Acts 10. It required a special vision from above 
to show him the propriety of going with the men. And he felt 
the necessity of an explanation when he was in the presence of 
the assembled company: ‘‘ Ye know how that it is an unlawful 
thing for a man that isa Jew to keep company, or to come unto 
one of another nation; but God hath shewed me that I should 
not call any man common or unclean.”’ Then in the spirit of the 
new dispensation he preached unto them Jesus. The thought of 
religious exclusiveness was a national possession in Israel, origi- 
nating in the divine requirement and promise that they should 
belong wholly to the Lord and be in fellowship with him. And, 
as his chosen nation, they were to have in them the God-like in 
order to the realization of the heavenly promise. Just as the 
unleavened bread signified the exclusion of all impurity, so the 
separation from idolatrous peoples and habits signified the attri- 
bute of holiness, and marked the Israelites as the unleavened 
ones of Jehovah. The thought of the Psalmist was thus most 
naturally suggested: ‘* Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart.” 


ANOINTED AND ROBED. 


In the anointing of the priesthood, the tabernacle, the altar, 
etc. there was the same great lesson. The ceremony of anoint- 
ing was peculiarly solemn and impressive. Before anything of 
the tabernacle could be considered as belonging to Jehovah, it 
must be consecrated. There were the sprinklings of blood which 
signified the atonement, and there were the anointings with the 
holy oil of separation which signified spiritual cleansing and con- 
secration to God. The oil itself was made by special direction 
of the Lord; it wassweetly scented, and it was solemnly forbid- 
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den that any other oil should be made exactly like it. ‘It is 
holy, and shall be holy unto you. Whosoever compoundeth 
any like it, or whosoever putteth it upon a stranger, shall be even 
cut off from his people.’? The same was true of the incense, the 
smoke of which was to be a sweet savor unto the Lord and to soft- 
en the divine radiance in the holy of holies. With an ointment 
so sacred the ceremony of anointing would proclaim the necessity 
of a ‘‘ holiness to God”’ which could come only from him, by such 
an efficacy as he alone could give. The high priest must thus be 
consecrated to his holy office. Only thus would he dare to enter 
upon his ministrations in the sanctuary. There is in this anoint- 
ing particular reference to Christ as the Anointed One. But 
there is also reference to all the redeemed, as by the holy unction 
they become conformed to his image. The Lord’s anointed is 
ever an object of sacred regard. And as man could not come 
nigh with sacrifice or offering except through such a personage, 
how clear it must have been that each comer must possess some- 
what of the spirit of the holy anointing! Along with this 
solemn ritual there was the clothing of the high priest in his 
holy garments. They were to be garments for glory and beauty, 
made with greatest care, and strikingly expressive of the holi- 
ness required. The main part of them was of linen, and evi- 
dently white, in allusion to which John speaks of the ‘‘ white 
linen which is the righteousness of saints.’”’?’ They were called 
‘“oarments of holiness,” and ‘‘ were expressive of inward 
purity.”’ The lesson is plain: ‘‘ Be ye holy, for your God is 
holy.”? And it must at times have been impressive as the priest 
was consecrated. Imagine the scene. See Aaron as the holy oil is 
solemnly poured upon his head. See him as he is clad in his 
garments of white, and with the ephod of gold, of blue, of 
purple, of scarlet and fine twined linen, with the girdle and the 
breast-plate, with the stones of memorial upon his shoulders, 
with the names of the tribes of Israel engraven on them, and the 
mitre upon his forehead, with the signet ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord”’ 
engraven upon its front. See him thus clad as he stands as the type 
of Jesus and as the mediator before Jehovah; see him as he goes 
solemnly into the most holy place, bearing the names of the chil- 
dren of Israel in the breast-plate of judgment upon his breast, as he 
goes in for a memorial before the Lord continually. Remember 
too how the Lord had said, ‘‘I will sanctify both Aaron and his 
sons to minister to me in the priest’s office, and I will dwell among 
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the children of Israel, and will be their God.’’ See also the white 
garments upon both the priests and Levites. Then how natural is 
the suggestion, ‘‘ We must be a holy people.’’ ‘‘ We must be clad 
in characters of white and glory.”’ Such were the saints whom 
John saw in his vision—the multitude without number, wearing 
white robes, made such in the blood of the Lamb, and of whom it 
is said, ‘‘ He that sitteth upon the throne shall dwell among 
them.’? How wonderful all this appears as this line of thought 
runs throughout the whole of God’s revelation to men! Anointing 
and holy garments signify holiness of heart and life. Here we see 
the beauty and the glory of the Lord; and, desiring to be lifted up 
into the heavenly likeness, we cry, ‘‘ Let the beauty of the Lord 
our God be upon us!” May we enter into similarity of thought 
and character with such a being, that we may be at peace with 
him. We look beneath the material beauty and the rite of 
anointing and service, and we think only of that which is spir- 
itual, and therefore real and eternal. We know too that this is 
just what God means, and that otherwise all this worship by 
symbol and ceremony were only abomination; and it is that still 
where the heart of faith and of truth is not in it. 


PERFECTION REQUIRED. 


When we fully grasp the idea here inculeated, we see that 
holiness means wholeness, perfection in heart and life. Nothing 
lower than this is the ultimate aim. The fullness of the divine 
indwelling implies this. God endures much imperfection in his 
child on earth, yet while viewing him as in Christ he holds him 
in deliverance from condemnation. So he did with Israel. One 
of his characteristics as revealed to Moses was his long-suffer- 
ing and slowness to wrath. He began with Israel in a very low 
estate—so low as to prove that all he did for them was of free 
grace. He sought to impart help to them, and by degrees to 
bring them into fuller realization of his grace and blessing. 
And he did then as he ever does: he manifested himself accord- 
ing to the facts of each case. He revealed his loving and help- 
ful presence according to the openness of the heart and the recep- 
tiveness of faith and duty. He dwelt with the Israelites accord- 
ing to the fitness of things. Even with them at their best he 
graciously suffered much imperfection, and did not utterly with- 
draw from his chosen. But perfection was the ultimate aim in 
view. He would havea people in Canaan, either the earthly or 
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the heavenly, ‘‘ without spot and blameless.’ This truth was im- 
plied in the tabernacle symbol and worship as certainly as it is in 
the newer gospel. God nowhere intimates that all he seeks is a 
partial obedience and an imperfect holiness. Whatever he may, 
in his mercy, endure in his inconstant people, he ever holds up to 
their aim and endeavor the perfection which shines in his own 
nature. He will therefore have no mere human contrivance and 
no imperfect material or thing in the sanctuary or in its furniture. 
He will have no deformity in the priesthood. The maimed heir, 
by nature, to the priestly office may, in the goodness of Jehovah, 
feed upon the priest’s portion and have the priest’s care, but he 
dare not minister at the altar. And there shall be no unclean 
beast, and no one decrepit with age or having any imperfection, 
offered upon his altar. There can be nothing accepted as an 
atonement but a perfect offering; and that offering should be 
kept, in so far as that was possibile, in its wholeness. ‘‘ Not a 
bone of him shall be broken.” Also, the high priest wore a 
tunic which, by being whole, was the emblem of wholeness of 
character. No fire was permitted in the burning of incense save 
that which had originally been given from heaven, and which 
was not allowed to die out. And so strict were the requirements 
in this regard that when even the sons of Aaron put other fire in 
their censers, and so offered ‘‘strange fire’’ unto the Lord, they 
both perished at his hands. So jealous was Ged for his honor 
with his people that the simple touch of an unclean thing had to 
be cleansed by a suitable process; and so had the children of 
Israel to be separated from their uncleanness, lest they die in 
defiling the sanctuary. So we see that the same spirit pervaded 
all the sanctuary service which we find expressed in the New 
Testament when the apostle says, ‘‘ The very God of peace sanc- 
tify you wholly: and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.””, And as the Lord was looking to the end of these 
symbols, which were to be abolished in due time, he would 
tolerate nothing that was not consistent with the idea of true 
holiness. He would tolerate no other god, no other worship or 
sanctuary, no unwarranted worship looking even to himself, no 
uncleanness or deformity, no imperfection in sin offering, no 
other faith or hope. He never intimated to Israel that, if one 
were only sincere, it might be well with him, whatever the faith 
or worship. There was no such thought encouraged as that there 
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were many religions, with good in all that would warrant a 
blessed hope. The truth everywhere seen and heard was that 
the one shrine of the one living God, with the true spirit of 
obedient worship, was the only one that wouid guarantee a good 
hope of a happy abode in the presence of the Being worshiped. 
If more were needed to make clear the demand for perfection, it 
was found in the engraving on the mitre on the forehead of the 
high priest, to be seen and read by all: ‘* Holiness to Jehovah.” 
The salient lesson here could not be readily mistaken. It rec- 
ognizes the fact that imperfection even in the holy things 
would have to be expected so long as there was imperfection in 
the man himself. But these imperfections in the best of services 
were not to be passed over as beneath the notice of Jehovah. 
They must find satisfaction and covering somewhere, and be 
borne by some one competent and appointed to bear them. 
So this engraving was upon Aaron’s forehead, ‘‘that he 
might bear the iniquity of the holy things which the chil- 
dren of Israel shall hallow in all their holy gifts: and it shall 
be always upon his forehead, that they may be accepted before 
the Lord.” It is as if God were saying, ‘‘I must have a per- 
fect service and a perfect people: only such can be accepted in 
my inmost holy of holies.” If it be not in the person render- 
ing the service, yet here on earth, it must be in his representa- 
tive Saviour, and eventually in the redeemed one as well. 


QUESTION OF RELATION. 


The great matter primarily in view is the question of man’s 
relation to God. How are we with him? What is our character 
as in his pure sight? It is not first, as so many seem to think, 
What is our relation to law? or, What is our relation among 
men? It is true in a sense that the whole idea of salvation has 
regard to the holy law, but only as it is the exponent of God’s 
character and the expression of his will. If the law is holy and 
good, we see in it what man’s character and conduct should be. 
If he transgress it, he knows he must repent. It is the appointed 
means of guarding the tree of life. For this purpose we are told 
that a flaming sword was placed in Eden. We do not have the 
sword and the visible cherubim, but we do have the word of 
God, which is ‘living, and active, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, and piercing even to the dividing of soul and 
spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick to discern the 
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thoughts and intents of the heart.’? This Word embraces the 
law, and it is the instrumentality through which we are brought 
nigh to God. We can only come to him in the light of its de- 
mands. The laws as given by Moses were to be often read to the 
children of Israel. This was a part of the holy service. In sub- 
stance the Lord said, ‘‘ Behold, I set before you this day a bless- 
ing and a curse—a blessing if ye obey the commandments of 
the Lord, and a curse if ye will not obey them.”’ We learn, too, 
that if men kept the law in spirit and purpose, God was with 
them, even though in some regards they found impossibilities in 
their way, as in the case of Caleb, who, though he could not 
accomplish the desire of his heart, yet had such a spirit of faith 
and obedience that Jehovah said, ‘‘ Because he hath followed me 
fully, him will I bring into the land whereinto he went; and his 
seed shall possess it.’?’ The thought was always present that if 
Israel were to obey the word of the Lord in heart and purpose, 
they should have his presence with them. The exclamation of 
the Lord was, ‘‘Oh, that there were such a heart in them that 
they would fear me, and keep all my commandments always, that 
I might be with them and their children for ever!” The eye is 
upon the law as the index of duty. And yet, back of all that, 
there is the supreme question of man’s relation to the living and 
Holy One. This involves the question of imitating him. The 
apostle says, ‘‘ Be yeimitators of God as dear children.’”’ The law 
is not a person. Jehovah is; and we are living creatures, who are 
to come in contact with him. Above all law, yet not regardless 
of it, the great inquiry is, What relation do our spirits bear to the 
eternal Spirit? Have we now, or can we ever have, loving com- 
munion with him? So we have again to fall back upon our char- 
acter as related to his. Is there now similarity? Or may we 
attain to similarity? External self-righteousness, in which men 
are so prone to trust, does not at all meet the case. 

Men would see this if they would but think along the line of 
God’s truth. We have seen this fact illustrated in the case of an 
intelligent moral man. The question of his religious hope was 
brought to his feeling attention, and his noble standing in the 
world of man was mentioned; to all of which he honestly 
replied, ‘‘ You don’t know me as I know myself. So far as my 
dealings with my fellows are concerned, I don’t think any man 
has a right to accuse me; but I know my heart is not right with 
God.’’ And the man showed that he knew that, so far as a hope 
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of glory was concerned, the paramount question was, ‘‘ How 
do I stand, not with my fellow-men, but with my God?” Being 
right with God involves our conduct toward men, even to the ne- 
cessity of a heart of love for them. But the predominant thought 
in the tabernacle, and in all things about it, is the thought of 
being holy and childlike, so as to dwell in fellowship with God. 
This is so in all the Word, so that we now talk to men of coming 
to Jesus as to the living One, that he may be with us and that we 
may be with him. 


THE IDEAL MANHOOD. 


If we look deeply into the tabernacle doctrine of similarity 
with God, we shall see a high ideal of manhood set forth. Cer- 
tainly the world religions know nothing of such a manhood. 
We are told, and truly, by Mr. Joseph Cook, that the ideal man 
was Jesus the Christ. ‘* He was man at his best.”” And oh, what 
a character! what sinlessness! what elevation of soul! what 
trust! what intimacy in holiness and filial love with the Great 
Invisible! We do not find this character fully exemplified in 
the words or the symbolism of Moses, but we do find much of 
its ideal there—much more than was comprehended or realized. 
In the face of sin, and under all the atonements and offerings, in 
type, symbol, and word, we do see a wonderful ideal perfection. 
Redeemed man becomes a holy man. He loves God, keeps his 
commandments with heart and hand, and knows him in his soul. 
He loves his fellows, and seeks their constant and their highest 
good. He is with them and with Jehovah in a society of love 
and delight. He is holy because God is holy. He loves the 
things God loves and hates the things God hates, and does only 
that which pleases the Father. Were the character, the ideal of 
which is in all the tabernacle, realized, it would be the purified 
manhood, the manhood in such harmony with God as was 
exemplified in the life of Jesus. 


THE CHANGE IN MAN. 


God cannot change; man must. This thought is everywhere 
present. The Lord cannot come down, except in mercy to save 
the fallen. Man must be lifted up; and it must be a lifting up in 
the whole circle of his faculties, an enlarging too in the whole 
horizon of his being. As he rises, through the gracious efficacy 
of Christ within him, just so much will he know and have of 
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God as he has of Christ, and just so much will he experience of 
Jehovah as abiding with and in him. This is truth to which the 
Mosaic thought was not a stranger. It shines in all the calls, in 
all the divine expressions of love and desire toward Israel, in all 
the reminders that the Lord was their God and deliverer. So it 
was the same truth in all the symbols and the cultus, in all this 
gospel to Israel. Man must be changed in order to similarity of 
character with God. He is to receive of God that which he is to 
return to him in graces and praises. So we have it in the New 
Testament that through the ‘‘exceeding great and precious 
promises’? we are made ‘‘ partakers of the divine nature, having 
escaped the corruption that is in the world through lust.” 
Through becoming possessors of Jehovah’s own nature we shall 
indeed be changed, transformed, and conformed. Is not this the 
thought which underlies the whole system of Mosaism? God 
seeks to lift Israel up to himself, that he may dwell among them. 
Some of them are drawn to him and transformed in spirit into 
his own likeness, and all the saved are ‘“ predestinated to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son.”’ 


THE PROSPECT ENTRANCING. 


Under our new light, how soul-inspiring is the prospect! To 
be delivered from condemnation and corruption; to be made 
white as snow; to see him, to glorify and enjoy him; to have 
him tabernacling with us; to see as we are seen and to know as we 
are known. We feel sure that these wonderful settings of truth 
in the tabernacle worship do eternally place the seal of God upon 
the ministrations of Moses. Here in this ancient service we see 
not only what redeemed Israel were to have, but what they were 
to be and to know as the children of God. Is there a thought 
that should be more enrapturing to man than that of being like 
unto God ? 


CHAPTER, EX. 


THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE MERCY. 


MERCY MAN’S ONLY HOPE. 


We have seen how the holiness and justice of God are 
exhibited in the sanctuary; how sin has been, in the contrast, 
exposed; and then how evidently the conformity of the sinful 
man to the holy character of Jehovah is set forth as an absolute 
necessity if God and men are ever to dwell together in peace. 
Another fact is now evident in the nature of the case, and that is 
that man’s only hope must lie in the mercy of the offended Lord. 
If God be such an one as he is represented, and if man be so 
unclean and so guilty as to be unfit to enter the holy enclosure, 
then the mercy of God, and not man’s desert, must be the only 
thing that can awaken a sense of hope in the soul. 

The law cannot give hope. There is no such provision in it as 
would release from its sanctions. .It would not be the eternal 
and immutable law of God if it had such provisions. It is the 
law that condemns sin, and it was given to Israel especially as a 
‘‘testimony against them.” A perfect righteousness, the fruitage 
of a perfect character, is the one thing it contemplates, and there 
is not within it the jot or tittle of a provision made for the release 
from sin or condemnation. It could not be absolute law with 
such provisions. How is man, already depraved, to present such 
a righteousness? How is he to present a ground of justification ? 
It is according to the exact facts and to the fitness of things that 
Paul says (Gal. 3:10, 11), ‘‘ For as many as are of the works of 
the law, (who have no other hope than it for justification,) are 
under the curse; for it is written, Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which are written in the book of the 
law todo them. But that no man is justified by the law in the 
sight of God, it is evident.’? This is true because there is no man 
who is not sinful, and therefore no man against whom the curse 
of the law is not pronounced. Every man who has tried it, and 
has fled, trembling, to the law, has found, when his eyes were 
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opened, that it has but ‘‘ poured its curses on his head.’’? When 
conscience, truly awake, stands face to face with such a being as 
the God here revealed, it must speak out its sense of uncleanness 
and guilt; and, shut up to the stern facts which environ it, the 
soul’s cry must be for mercy. Human ingenuity can devise no 
other refuge from the sense of guilt but either to cry for mercy or 
to harden the heart under the shades of deception. There are 
but two refuges: the one is the true, the other is lies. 


MERCY REVEALED. 


It should therefore be glad news to men that Jehovah has 
made known, along with his holiness, the fact of his great 
merey. Three distinct voices are ever sounding forth from the 
tabernacle: ‘‘God is holy;’? ‘‘Man is sinful;’? ‘‘The Lord is 
merciful.”’ These voices mingle their notes together so constant- 
ly that whenever you hear the one you may hear the others also. 
Israel’s only hope as to keeping the law was, that while they 
sought to obey Jehovah in life, they might look to him, with 
faith in his mercy, to pardon their trespasses and iniquities, and, 
with trust in ‘his grace, to enable them to reach a higher and a 
better life. This is clear in the fact that one great part of their 
duty in his worship was to seek him through blood and through’ 
priestly mediation. The tabernacle and its ritual, if faithfully 
observed, were nothing less than a covenant of grace. So far as 
their salvation was concerned, the chief idea to the devout, in all 
their holy service, was the divine mercy. They were not left in 
the dark as to this element in the divine nature. It was the 
mercy of God, centred at the mercy-seat and expressing itself in 
all the offerings, that was really to lead them to repentance; for 
without belief in that mercy, the true, heart-softening sense of 
sin, with holy longings toward God, would have been impossi- 
ble. There is no definition of ‘‘repentance”’ that can be 
complete without its having in it a reference to the ‘‘ apprehen- 
sion of the mercy of God.” This is the fountain of hope, and 
hope is an essential element in evangelical repentance. The 
Jew, then, had the gospel of grace in which he might recognize 
the covenant promise and hope. 


THE MERCY-SEAT. 


_ This gospel was clearly expressed in the mercy-seat. This was 
something the Egyptians did not have in their symbolism. It is 
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peculiarly Mosaic. From this mercy-seat Jehovah speaks to 
Israel. He says, ‘‘ There will I meet with thee, and I will com- 
mune with thee from above the mercy-seat, from between the 
two cherubims” (ix. 25: 22). From that point as his throne he 
would give all his commands which were to bea guide and a help 
to his people. He could speak comfortably to them only from the 
place of mercy. No part of the sacred edifice was more impres- 
sive or more peculiarly holy than this. Indeed, it is sometimes 
spoken of as though it were especially for it that the tabernacle 
was erected. It is the covering of the ark—and yet not a mere 
appendage to it—preserving beneath it the holy law. The taber- 
nacle is called ‘‘the place of the mercy-seat,”’ and so sacred was 
it that the Lord forbids ‘‘ Aaron to come at all times into the 
holy place within the veil, before the mercy-seat, that he die not,” 
as though the chief thing in the tabernacle was this place of the 
Shechinah. The greatness of the sin of the Bethshemites, when 
so many of them perished in their recklessness, consisted doubt- 
less in their removing it from its place. In their destruction 
there was a special significancy and warning, designed to impress 
a solemn lesson; and the crime was the removing of the cover- 
ing from the law and disturbing the seat of God’s gracious 
“throne, from which he would make known his will tomen. The 
sacredness of the mercy-seat resulted from its significancy in the 
economy of God toward Israel. It was the point where God and 
man come together—the only place where they could come 
together in such way that man would be comforted and blessed. 
Woe to the man who, in any way, would destroy or dishonor the 
idea of the divine mercy! Two voices were going forth from 
this central place: the one declared protection to the law, so that 
in no ease could one jot of this law be set aside; the other 
proclaimed that, though not a single soul could be at peace 
with God without a perfect righteousness, still there is hope for 
man—hope in the mercy of the infinitely Holy One. The 
thoughtful reader of the Old Testament can hardly fail to notice 
how prominent the thought of the mercy-seat is in all lively 
experiences of God’s people. ‘‘ Jehovah dwelleth between the 
cherubim ;”’ that is, over the mercy-seat. 


WHAT MERCY MEANS. 


Mercy isa word the true understanding of which is essential 
to a correct theology. It is a word which the fall of man has 
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made a necessity. Had there been no sin, mercy would not have 
been needed. Wherever now, in God’s vast domain, there is no 
- depravity, there is no use for this word. The man who has never 
offended God need never use it in prayer. Its one signification 
in Scripture has regard to human ill-desert. It differs from 
goodness in that goodness may be shown by one who has not 
been offended and to one who has done no wrong. Pity, too, 
may be shown by one toward another who suffers, but who has 
not wronged the one showing pity. But only offenders are 
thrown upon mercy. When we ask for this, we ask it of one 
whose holiness we have dishonored and from whom we deserve 
naught but his displeasure. Mercy stands over against justice, 
pleading for compassion, and hoping that, consistently with 
righteousness, the righteous wrath may be stayed. And when 
we realize the full meaning of the word and our dependence for 
hope upon it, we shall recognize the sovereignty of him to whom 
we look, and may make our plea accordingly. For he declared 
unto Moses when he eried, ‘‘I beseech thee, show me thy 
glory;” ‘“‘I will make all my goodness pass before thee, and I 
will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show 
mercy on whom I will show mercy.”’ Mercy, therefore, clearly 
differs from love, pity, and goodness in that it is unmerited favor 
shown to one who has sinned, and shown from the eternally 
sovereign One whom the sin has offended, and shown to whomso- 
ever the sovereign may ‘‘ will to show it.’? And this thought of 
mercy, of sovereign mercy, of free mercy too, is one of the benign 
features of God revealed in the tabernacle and throughout its 
services. One of the very earliest thoughts therein must have 
been of mercy, for Jehovah says, ‘‘ Build me a sanctuary, that I 
may dwell with Israel.”?> His coming thus nigh, his willingness 
to do so, reveals the inception of his good-will toward ‘‘ miserable 
sinners.”’ 


MEANING OF MERCY-SEAT. 


The significancy of mercy in its relation to sin, in the mercy- 
seat, is fundamental. Sin and ill-desert are here so distinctly 
implied that the necessity for propitiation is assumed in order 
that Jehovah may consistently favor his chosen. The Hebrew 
word for mercy-seat is ‘‘ caporeth.”’ It signifies a covering, but 
distinctly here ‘‘a covering not simply for the ark, but for the 
sins of Israel.’’ This ‘“‘ caporeth”’ was ‘over the testimony ;’’ it 
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was ‘upon the ark of the testimony,” showing that it was there 
significantly located and having regard to the law. And yet it 
was a special and distinct part of the tabernacle furniture. The 
twofold idea conveyed by this symbol was compassion and pro- 
pitiation, or mercy founded on propitiation. The sin which made 

the merey necessary was here regarded as covered. The blood — 
of the atonement was here sprinkled; and here, as on his throne 
of grace, Jehovah sat; and from this place, thus sprinkled with 
atoning blood, he indicated his pardoning love. The mercy was 
manifest as the sin was covered. This idea of sin-covering there- 
fore became familiar to the devout Hebrew, and we read, 
‘¢ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered.”? ‘* Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people; thou 
hast covered all their sin.”? If there were any doubt that ‘‘ capo- 
reth”’ was used with this signification, and that such was in fact 
the meaning of the ‘‘ mercy-seat,”’ that doubt must be removed 
when we find that the Greek word used for the same thing is 
‘‘ilasterion;’’ the Latin is ‘‘ propitiatorium.’? These are the 
words used in Hebrews 9:5, the English for which is ‘the 
expiatory,’’ and, as Gesenius says, with the sense of ‘ appeas- 
ing,” of ‘“‘placating.” The ‘“caporeth” was therefore the 
‘‘expiatory,’? the place where God was reconciled to Israel. 
Standing, then, at this mercy-seat, and knowing its meaning, we 
must see that the showing of saving grace on God’s part to sinful 
men implies the covering of the sin. It is clear that the same 
twofold thought is in the word ‘‘ ilastheti,” in Luke 18:13. The 
publican there cries, ‘‘God be merciful to measinner.” It isa 
true prayer of faith as well as of penitence. It is, ‘‘God be pro- 
pitiated toward me.’”’ The thought is in the publican’s mind, as 
a thing understood in all true prayer, that the exhibition of 
mercy implies sin-covering, and this implies some sort of satis- 
faction to divine justice. Such being the prayer of this man, 
and such his trembling hope, he went down to his house justi- 
fied. His transgression was forgiven, his sin was covered. He 
had addressed the invisible mercy-seat, and was heard, and into 
his troubled heart, from that sacred spot, the sweet words of 
pardon and peace had been spoken. His faith heard them, just 
as the faith of a true Israelite heard the same words from the 
tabernacle mercy-seat as the blood of his sacrifice reached the 
inner shrine of that sanctuary, and as the voice from the She- 
chinah went forth. What, then, the earnest and penitent Israelite 
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could not hope for from the law he had already violated he may 
hope for from propitiated compassion. This much, even in that 
dark age, his heaven-inspired faith would grasp. The God who 
there dwelt between the cherubim was the God of mercy, and to 
him there was a sin-covering which was satisfactory. He gives 
the hope. His promise here is a covenant promise. Faith 
accepts it, and the soul is at rest. We must understand from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that the faith which saved then was, as 
to its essentials and its spirit, the same as the faith that saves 
now. On the mercy-seat where hope was found, there was the 
sprinkling of blood, and so the Israelite believed in the for- 
giveness cf sins; and he believed that the pardon was granted 
in such way as not to dishonor one jot or tittle of the holy law. 
This was a thought which permeated all the sacrifices and all the 
sacred regard for the sanctuary. The word ‘‘ caporeth”’ as here 
used, and its Greek equivalent ‘‘ilasterion,’’ settle the question 
as to the Scripture idea of the absolute necessity for atonement. 

A similar idea existed in the world religions, But here Je- 
hovah, in separating his people from other peoples, plants in their 
minds and in their institutions this great truth. According to 
the tabernacle symbolism, sin and sinners were made to appear 
before the just and holy law: they were placed in the law’s 
light, and in contrast with its demands. Its edict could only be 
unto condemnation. How can mercy be made effective? The 
one answer, on all sides, is, ‘‘ By covering the sins.’”? We praise 
the Lord that while we view this ancient people, and their wor- 
ship by such symbols and types, our minds are already charged 
with the truth illuminated by the rays from the Cross on Cal- 
vary. What wesee on the mercy-seat that makes it available to 
‘our salvation is the precious blood of Christ. But we see also 
that the truth upon this subject is onein all the ages. Men of 
every age and clime must come to God at the ‘ caporeth,’”’ made 
the place of mercy by atoning blood. 


MERCY AND GRACE. 


Along with the word mercy we find the word grace, and the 
question naturally arises, What is the difference between the 
two, and what is their relation to each other? Both have 
usually the same definition given them—‘ unmerited favor,” 
“love and compassion toward an offender.’? In these regards 
they do mean the same thing, and the one word usually implies 
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all that is in the other. They are sometimes used the one for the 
other, or as if they were synonymous. Yet they are both some- 
times used in the same connection, as if there was a difference 
between them. And clearly there is a difference. The clear 
doctrine of the Mosaic dispensation is that all divine favor and 
help is gracious and unmerited. The people were to understand 
that all pardon, all power to do or to enjoy, was a gift of mercy, 
and a gift from the sovereign Disposer of all things. But what 
difference can there be between these two words mercy and 
grace? See how they are used in the same connection: 

Paul says (Eph. 2: 4-6), ‘‘ But God, who is rich in mercy, for 
his great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ, (by grace ye are 
saved).”? To Titus he says (8: 5-7), ‘‘ Not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, 
by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour; that being justified by his grace, we should be made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life.”” The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says (4: 16), ‘‘ Let us therefore come 
boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need.’’ These selections will suffice 
for our purpose. In them the words ‘‘ mercy” and “‘ grace”’ are 
both used in the sense of unmerited favor, and yet they are 
used in each instance in such way as to indicate their difference. 
Closely scrutinizing, we see that mercy is the fountain from 
which the grace proceeds. The one is the fountain, the other 
the stream. In other words, mercy is the attribute in God, it is 
his love and compassion; while grace is that mercy operating, or 
effective in and for man. So we say “the graces of the Holy 
Spirit,” meaning those gracious operations of the Spirit which 
work faith, love, peace, and joy in the heart. Each of these 
gifts is called a grace. 

According to the first of the scriptures quoted, Paul says that 
God, who is rich in mercy, saves by grace; and he evidently 
means that as the result of the mercy source in God the Spirit 
savingly quickens. Grace is the effectiveness of the Spirit. So 
in the second passage, ‘‘God saves us according to his mercy ;”’ 
but he does it by grace, which is here also the effectiveness of the 
Holy Ghost in regenerating us and in working faith in the 
heart, through which we become ‘justified freely by God’s 
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grace.”’ In the third quotation the same difference between the 
two words is manifest. The inner and heavenly holy of holies 
is the place of the mercy-seat, and this the writer evidently has 
in mind. There he sees Christ with the virtue of his own blood, 
offered once for all, with which he has made that mercy-seat 
accessible to men. Now, the mercy-seat is also ‘‘the throne of 
grace’’—the throne from which the Lord issues his word of par- 
don and sends forth his spirit of grace into human hearts, mak- 
ing mercy effective to justification and to sanctification. It is the 
place of the Shechinah. With this in view, and addressing a 
people who honored the old tabernacle worship, and seeking to 
lead them to fullest confidence in Christ and to the true mercy- 
seat, he exhorts them with these wonderful words in Hebrews 
4:16: ‘‘ Let us come boldly to the throne of grace.”? What for? 
That they might obtain mercy, might reach the great heart of 
God’s compassion toward sinners, and find grace to help; that is, 
find the presence and the effective power of the Holy Ghost to 
save, to help in time of need. These are precious words to God’s 
dear children, and should be awakening to sinners. Here we 
may see the great fountain of compassion in God’s nature, and 
we may see the healing, gladdening streams of effective grace 
which flow forth from it to men upon earth. Holiness and 
righteousness in life our God requires. But assin has had the 
incipiency in our heart and life, these cannot come first. It can- 
not be holiness and righteousness first, then pardon and accept- 
ance in fellowship with God. It must be first mercy in God’s 
heart—that mercy made consistent and proper by the ‘‘ covering 
of sin’’—and then the efficacious grace that justifies through 
faith and that quickens into the life of sonship with God. 


MERCY AS AN ATTRIBUTE. 


We have spoken of mercy as an attribute in God. And sure 
it is in the radiance of this glory that he abides in his holy tab- 
ernacle. This is the same essentially as his love to the sinful 
world. The same love that brought the Son of God to earth 
Shechinahed at the ancient mercy-seat. It is a mistake to suppose 
that there was no tenderness of love from God shown in the 
Mosaic age and in the centuries that followed, for we know that 
God’s people did get the idea of him as ‘rich in mercy,” 
‘‘abundant in mercy,’ and we read of ‘the multitude of his 
tender mercies,” so that from the tabernacle worship such 
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thoughts were attainable, and were made enjoyable to believers. 
They actually became familiar to such. ‘* As the heaven is high 
above the earth, so great is his mercy toward them that fear 
him.”’ He is, and ever was, ‘‘ the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious.’’ He declares, too, that he ‘‘ hath no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked.” He rather ‘‘delighteth in mercy.” Yet no 
creature honors him fully except in view of the oneness and 
completeness of his nature. And there can be no just doubt that 
he glories as much in his infinite holiness and his everlasting 
righteousness as he does in the richness and tenderness of his 
mercies. In fact, if anything be clear in his word, it is clear 
that, in the case of the lost man who resists his grace, his holi- 
ness and justice must abide untarnished and uninfringed, even 
though his mercy fail to save. And the point which is salient 
here, and which is essential to the very idea of his ‘‘ throne of 
grace,” is that mercy cannot save a soul at the expense of other 
glorious attributes of God. That would be to destroy confidence 
in the perfection of his government. Axiomatic it must remain 
that ‘‘a God all mercy were a God unjust.’”’ And the evident 
fact is that the men of earth, however intelligent they be, who 
over-magnify God’s love and widen illimitably the portals to 
endless bliss, do not hold him in that supreme regard which we 
expect to see where a more scriptural and a. more reasonable 
faith prevails. It ought, however, to be enough for blind, sinful 
men to know that he is ‘‘plenteous in mercy,”’ and that he 
delights to save, and will save, the chief of sinners who come to 
him bowing humbly at his mercy-seat. 


PURITY AND COMPLETENESS. 


Not only is the connection between mercy and sin-covering 
inseparable, but the thing that covers sin is pure and is complete 
in its effectiveness, so that Jehovah can, with his law made 
honorable, pardon, receive, and dwell with them that truly 
resort to his mercy. The mercy-seat was made of pure gold. 
And, though Peter speaks of ‘‘ corruptible things as silver and 
gold,” yet this metal was the purest material that could be used 
in the tabernacle. Though it or any other substance must be 
corruptible when compared with the blood of Jesus, yet here it is 
regarded as pure. The mercy-seat was made of it, and was 
complete in one piece. It was whole and entire, and with no 
mixture of wood or of inferior metal. Nothing was allowed 
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that could suggest imperfection or incompleteness. And as 
purity was the character of the gold, and completeness that of 
the mercy-seat made of the gold, so both purity and complete- 
ness must characterize the covering of sin. We do well to recog- 
nize the fact that there can be no possible place in God’s bound- 
less universe where the demand for these two characteristics is 
more absolute than just here at his throne of grace. This spot is 
central to the nations and central to the ages of the earth. In 
the tabernacle there was only the symbol. The reality, the 
heavenly, was that mercy-seat which is for all men. The idea of 
eternity is connected with it. The sin-covering is one fact which 
has been in the eternities familiar to the mind and purpose of 
God. The love of God which was the fountain of it, the 
wondrous plan that embraced it, the purpose that consummated 
it, with the foresight of the necessity for it, were not new 
thoughts to him even ages back of usin time. There is profound 
significancy in the words ‘‘the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.”’ Such words are suggestive of profundities, of the 
realities of sin as an awful thing and of atonement for it as a 
wonderful fact. It is not paradoxical to speak of ‘‘the eternal 
atonement.’? Such it has been in the mind of our heavenly 
Father. It is of this atonement as a covering for sin, and of the 
mercy-seat, the consequence of it, which is one for souls of all 
centuries and peoples, that the voice within the tabernacle 
speaks. And when we consider what stupendous and far-reach- 
ing realities these are, we can hardly fail to see that nothing less 
than the pure and the complete could be allowed to constitute 
such a mercy-seat. That which covers sin must itself be 
immaculate, and must, in its effectiveness, be complete. This 
twofold idea is surely here, as it is in all the history of redemp- 
tion. The mercy-seat was of pure gold and of one piece, cover- 
ing entirely the Law which lay beneath it. And he that comes 
in true manner to the throne of grace finds there a pure covering 
for his sins, and finds that the covering is entire and absolute. It 
covers ail his guilty stains. 


THE MERCY MADE KNOWN. 


We see, then, in the tabernacle a remarkable contrivance for 
awakening and impressing the sense of the divine mercy in its 
connection with the covering of sin. Here were fundamental 
gospel thought and truth. At this golden ‘ caporeth’’ besprin- 
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kled with blood, as it was recognized as the special abode of 
Jehovah, the idea of mercy would be readily suggested as that 
characteristic in God which made him in any wise approachable 
to men. There the thought was always present. 

The provisions in the holy of holies which were designed to 
soften to man’s endurance the glory of the divine presence were 
all provisions of grace. The thought of and the hope in mercy 
were therefore cultivated. They were essential in all the sacri- 
ficial offerings. These would be of no value whatever if there 
were no such thought as that Jehovah is gracious and approach- 
able. The same is true as to the priests as mediators and 
servitors at the altar, and of the holy incense, the cloud from 
which was acceptable to God as a pleasant savor. The idea of 
the divine compassion gave them all their value. With these 
was given such additional light as was needed. There were the 
clear utterances of the truth in addition to the ritual. The 
priests were the teachers of God’s ways and will toward his 
people. There was perhaps a culmination of the hope-inspiring 
impression on the great Day of Atonement. On that day the 
thought would be delightsome and solemn as, both by word of 
priest and by ritual, the Lord’s great grace to Israel in Egypt 
would be called to remembrance. One can readily see the inner 
purpose of Passover, of sacrifices, and of forms of worship, as 
they were designed to keep alive the sense of the great kindness 
of the Lord Almighty. With these reminders before them there 
would be, to the thoughtful and devout, an atmosphere of 
sacredness around the tabernacle and its holy of holies where 
God was in such nearness. That atmosphere would be a compo- 
sition, as to thoughts of Jehovah, of his holiness, his justice, and 
his mercy. These thoughts were essential, no one of which 
could an Israelite afford to drop out of his view of his God. 
Clear thought must here behold the beauty of the Lord in these 
perfections. Let Jew or Gentile think of him as in these 
attributes he has revealed himself, and can it be likely that any 
right-minded creature will ever wish him to be different from 
what he is? Can God be less holy or just or more merciful than 
heis? The saint on earth who longs toward him is satisfied ; 
the saint in heaven is enraptured with the effulgence of these 
united glories; and the sinner who, sick of sin, longs to find him, 
should not, and could not if he were clear in his thought, wish 
him to be aught else than he is in any single respect, nor could 
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he wisn his mercy-seat to be in any regard different from what it 
is as made known‘in the gospel of his grace. Finding him in 
peace is the soul’s becoming satisfied with him and in him. 
Holiness shines and mercy is manifest as God invites the sons of 
men and calls upon them to open up in their own hearts a sanc- 
tuary in which he may abide for evermore. 

What thoughts, then, are suggested around the place of the 
Shechinah! How much the Israelite might learn! But look 
aloft, beyond the veil of flesh and sense, to the unseen holy of 
holies. There is the throne of grace, the abode of the Shechinah, 
whose light would be too d&zzling for mortal eyes. There is the 
Father of all, and on his right hand of majesty is seated his well- 
beloved Son. He is in that inmost holy the advocate of each 
sincere penitent. With his own precious blood that heavenly 
mercy-seat has been sprinkled, and to it we come with boldness 
for all pardon and grace and comfort and help, and there in 
faith we can leave our case. 

But think again: that mercy-seat is here; it is everywhere; 
we have no long jouneys to take to find it. The toiler at his 
bench, his plow, or his anvil, the sufferer on his couch, the 
prisoner in his cell, ean look up to find God’s mercy accessible at 
any time. In every place man may worship God in spirit and 
in truth. We are glad to think that this was really so for the 
penitent Israelite. In his faith and life and soul-experience he 
was not confined to that tangible mercy-seat to taste of Jehovah’s 
goodness. 

ISRAEL’S ONLY PLEA. 


The supremely noteworthy fact is that in the history of the 
tabernacle the Lord again and again shuts his people up to the 
one necessity of looking to him, the merciful and gracious One, 
as their only hope. Felt necessities resulting from experience 
are potent teachers. Violated justice implies the necessity for 
mercy to the enjoyment of peace. The Hebrews were sinful, 
forgetful of God, even idolatrous, and therefore utterly un- 
worthy of divine favor. In dark and fearful hours this fact 
was plain to them. The feeling might some time possess them 
that the Lord had cast them off. Many a pitiful cry went up to 
him for help. Before the tabernacle was constructed, as Jehovah 
was leading them out of Egypt, he gave wondrous lessons of his 
. kindness toward them. When they would cross the Jordan the 
same loving hand opened up a path for their feet. So it 
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was onward, time and again, in the history of his people. In 
consequence of their stiffneckedness they wére shut up to dark- 
ness and fear. But when their cry went up to.heaven, the Lord, 
as he had promised, came to their relief. The continuous 
lesson we learn through all is that man may come to God with- 
out a righteousness of his own; but he must come penitently, 
acknowledging the justice of God’s condemnation. Only the 
penitent really pleads for mercy, and only penitents does 
Jehovah Jesus save. 


a7 
ABOVE NATURE’S LIGHT. 


Such are the truths the Lord would make known to fallen 
man, and such are the methods by which he impresses them. 
It is all above nature’s light. No people have ever yet learned 
of God, as did this nation, with no other light than that of 
nature and the unassisted reason. In the hour of fear and want 
the question arises, Will God show mercy? How shall 1 know? 
If sin be recognized and felt, the reason, standing alone, is 
dumb. Men may talk of the religion of nature and of man’s 
lofty powers; but, alas! what reason has failed to do, where she 
has had all the field before her, only shows what she must ever 
fail to do. What man desires to know touches the reason, but 
yet lies beyond her finite sphere. The soul in trouble and doubt 
wants to hear God speak of himself—wants him to reveal the 
ground of hope, if hope there can be for the guilty. <A divinely- 
attested mercy-seat is therefore worth more to a thoughtful soul 
than all the conflicting vagaries of human conception, with all the 
possible help that can come from nature’s light. 

Nature religions found races in darkness, and after all the 
centuries these races are in darkness still, unless the light of the 
tabernacle or the Cross has told them that God is merciful. 
Blessed is that people who have learned from God himself that 
he can show compassion, and that there is a mercy-seat rather 
than a mere pity-seat, and who hope for salvation in a mercy 
that is covenanted. 


Depth of mercy, can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me? 

Can my God his wrath forbear, 
Me the chief of sinners spare? 


Yes. He is the God of love and mercy. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE COMING ONE. 


Sin is in the world, forbidding communion with God. A 
mercy-seat is set up to show that there may yet be hope. But 
the only available mercy is to be found in connection with the 
covering of sin. By whom or by what is this sin-covering to be 
effected? The blood of bulls and of goats cannot do it. The 
imperfect man called a priest cannot offer a perfect sacrifice. 
Who can do this? Who can cleanse the soul? How is all this 
to be accomplished? These are questions for which we would 
fain look for an answer in an institution appointed of God for 
man’s instruction in spiritual things. The institution and the 
worship did not fully satisfy the conscience. What is the impli- 
cation? What is the thing signified in symbol? And who is 
the Person in whom all hope is to culminate? 


TYPOLOGY DENIED. 


There are two classes of objections to the idea that the gospel 
of Christ was in the tabernacle. The one is the rationalistic ; the 
other is that of those who see symbolism, but, because the New 
Testament truth regarding the Christ was not clearly expressed, 
therefore believe that we are not authorized to find such truth in 
the symbol. They confine the idea to symbol, and reject the 
thought of type. 

The rationalist cannot allow himself to see Christ and the 
gospel here, because that would not accord with his evolution- 
istic idea. That would require something in the nature of the 
supernatural. The time had not then come for such thought to 
exist in the mind of man. When it did arise it came as the 
result of natural processes, and not as a supernatural revelation. 
To such a reasoner there could be but little in the tabernacle 
even as symbol. 

The other ground of denial of anything eae as looking 


directly to Christ and his atonement, in tabernacle or sacrifice, 
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has been held by some who believe in the supernatural aad in 
the Christ. They believe that the lessons of the symbols were 
for the time then present, and that they were self-explanatory, 
but that, even though the principles of the gospel truth were in 
the symbols, yet the facts were not there. 

To all this, several things are to be remarked. Evidently, the 
first great feature of all this Mosaism is its symbolism. God’s 
thought was to bring Israel nearer to himself. For them, there- 
fore, great lessons of present truth lay in the symbols of their 
worship. But, secondly, in addition to this, God was looking 
forward. His purposes did not find their ultimatum in the Israel 
of that age. He was preparing the way for the greater things he 
had in view for the sons of men. And, therefore, based upon 
the symbol there was also the type. The symbol taught the 
lesson which could then be learned, while it created the feeling 
that there was something still beyond—something that must yet 
be reached before the soul-want could be fully met. To meet 
this want the soul was doubtless taught to put its simple trust in 
Jehovah. The type prefigured that which was yet hidden and 
mysterious. It was, as we learn in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the shadow of the reality. The law had ‘‘ the shadow of good 
things to come.’’ It must be clear to the careful reader of the 
New Testament that the want was felt under the symbol, and 
that the thought and the faith existed that in the future there 
were to be better provisions and clearer revelations. Thus far 
the idea of type is discernible. The words in 1 Peter 1: 10-12 
make this clear: ‘‘Of which salvation the prophets have 
enquired and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace 
that should come unto you: searching what, or what manner of 
time, the spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow: unto whom it was revealed that not unto them- 
selves, but unto us, they did minister the things which are now 
reported unto you by them that have preached the gospel unto 
you with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.” According 
to these words—and they may surely refer to the prophecy by 
Moses as well as by others—the conviction prevailed in the minds 
of the prophets that the great burden of all prophecy was the 
future suffering and glory of some one to come, and that they 
were ministering to the future ages. If this was so, and if the 
principles of the gospel of Christ were in the tabernacle, then 
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Christ and the gospel were there. It was the spirit of Christ that 
actuated in all. 

A third remark is here pertinent: it is not the question, What 
did the Israelite clearly see of Christ in the sanctuary and the 
worship? but, What was therein the purpose of Jehovah? What 
was there actually for the Church, present or future? It would 
be interesting to know just what the devout Israelite did read of 
Christ in his worship. But of this much we may speak with 
confidence: he did believe that a better light was yet to shine. 
Men may err in assuming that the Israelite saw more of type 
and gospel in the tabernacle than the facts warrant, and yet they 
may be right in believing, upon the authority of both the Old 
and New Testament, that the typical idea and truth were there. 
If we have read the New Testament aright, Christ and the 
gospel were in the Old Testament sacrifices, and a chief value of 
the tabernacle is to be found in its prophetic and typical spirit. 


THE WHOLE IS MESSIANIC. 


The pattern was given from heaven. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says there was ‘‘ the example and shadow 
of heavenly things.’”? The great desideratum was the coming 
One who was to be the fulfillment and realization of all figures. 
Here was a great, God-given system of truth, then surrounded 
with a halo of mystery, having regard not to that time only, but 
looking out, in its one grand purpose, to the future ages of the 
world, and on to the realms of the eternal day. All things about 
the material structure—the holy of holies, the ark, the mercy- 
seat, the priests, the offerings—were significant. And if they 
were significant of anything pertaining to salvation, they had 
regard to the Messiah. There was prominent not only a some 
thing that gave ground of hope, but there was also a some one 
through whom all hopes were to be realized. There must have 
been here, too, an advance in the Messianic idea. As there had 
been given to Abraham, more than four centuries before, the 
distinct promise of a coming seed, surely we are not to think of 
Moses as being behind Abraham, or to think that such a remark- 
able institution as that which bears his name should be 
established, and that there should not be in it even a more dis- 
tinct enunciation of the doctrine of the Messiah than the patri- 
arch had known. We do well to keep our mind upon the prog- 
ress of the development of revelation as the centuries move 
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onward. Moses sees Christ more clearly, no doubt, than did 
Abraham; David sees him still more clearly than did Moses, as 
is evident from some of his Messianic psalms; and Isaiah sees 
him so clearly that we almost imagine he is writing of his rejec- 
tion by men and of his suffering after the fact. We look at the 
type as furnished by Moses, and then we look at the antitype as 
we behold the Christ, and in the essentials for salvation there is 
unity. The type and the antitype answer to each other as face 
answers to face. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


This is not all: we find among the later words of Moses a 
clear announcement of him who was to come. When the cry of 
Israel went up that they might not hear the terrible voice of God 
nor see the great fire any more, the answer of the Lord unto 
Moses was, ‘‘They have well spoken that which they have 
spoken. I will raise them up a Prophet from among their breth- 
ren, like unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth; and he 
shall speak unto them all that I shall command him. And it shall 
come to pass that whosoever will not hearken unto my words 
which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him” 
Deut. (18: 17-19). These words are distinctly prophetic, and that 
of Christ. If there be in them any reference to an earlier suc- 
cessor to Moses or to a line of prophets, it is certainly less distinet 
than the reference to the Messiah. Indeed, so well was it under- 
stood that the Samaritans based their hopes of the Messias upon 
this prophecy. There is no reason for believing that another was 
ever raised up in Israel, as successor to Moses, to whom these 
words in their fullness could apply. The coming One was to be 
a person of the seed of Israel, one like unto Moses, and having 
full authority to declare the word of Jehovah; and disobedience 
to him would be peculiarly dangerous. Such was the conception 
in the mind of Moses. There may have been to him some 
vagueness about the when and the how; nevertheless, it was a 
conception of the Jehovah Christ whom Moses knew to be with 
Israel, and knew to be their only hope. We might fairly have 
expected this much after the clearness of the faith which char- 
acterized Abraham. But the Lord himself and his apostles make 
it all plain in the New Testament. ‘‘ Philip saith unto Nathan- 
ael, We have found him, of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 
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Christ said, ‘‘ Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me; for he wrote of me.”? How, then, can one doubt that Christ 
was in the tabernacle and in the ritual and law of Moses? Peter, 
on that great occasion when he addressed the Jews in the temple, 
declares to them that Jesus had suffered what God had shown 
by the mouth of all his prophets that he should suffer; and, 
seeking to fasten their believing attention upon him, he quotes 
the very words found in Deuteronomy: ‘ For Moses truly said 
unto the fathers, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you of your brethren, like unto me: him shall ye hear in all 
things whatsoever he shall say unto you.” And Stephen also 
makes the same reference, and adds, ‘‘ This is he that was in the 
Church in the wilderness with the angel which spake to him 
in the Mount Sina, and with our fathers.’”’ Moses himself 
was a type of Christ in all his work as Israel’s deliverer. The 
prophet to come was to be like unto him. And the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews only shows that the antitype was superior 
to the type, as the builder of the house is greater than the house 
and greater than the servant in the house. And how strongly 
this writer puts the character of the faith of Moses when he says 
that, as the result of it, he ‘‘chose rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season,’’? and that he ‘esteemed the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt,” and that he ‘‘ endured, as 
seeing him who is invisible’’! 

Weare not to forget the immense difference between the past 
dispensation and the present, and that not so much unto them- 
selves as unto us did the old prophets minister their prophetic 
words; and yet, when we read such expressions from Christ 
himself and from his apostles, we must agree with Dr. Cowles 
that the Hebrews, in the age of Moses, ‘‘ did know of a promised 
Messiah, and that they knew more of him than the current 
opinion of this nineteenth century gives them credit for.” 

Surely there was blessed light in the soul of Moses, of Joshua, 
and of Caleb. Moses said, in substance, to his people, ‘‘ With 
all the light of this tabernacle, the mercy-seat, and the altar, 
which have been given you now, know ye that this is not 
Jehovah’s last word to you. There are dark things which are 
yet to be lighted; there are deep wants in your religion that are 
yet to be supplied; and to accomplish all this God will raise up 
a prophet like unto me. He will be the light and the glory of 
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Israel.” If it be objected that such a promise, if it referred 
mainly to Christ, implied an earlier coming, we have but to 
remember how the same mistake has been made over scriptures 
regarding his second appearing. 


WHY THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS WAS WRITTEN. 


It was doubtless to meet a want along this line that the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews was written. What were they, who had been 
so long in waiting, now to think of their Moses and of their 
priests and institutions? To impart needed light and comfort 
on all that was dark in these regards, God sends to them one who 
was thoroughly acquainted with Mosaism, and who also had the 
new light of Christ in his heart; and his mission was to show 
them that nothing that was essential or substantial in their 
religion was lost; that only the shadowy forms could pass away, 
while for these there was a glorious substitute. All that Moses 
had taught and the fathers believed was yet honored. It had, 
however, assumed a more distinctively spiritual and real 
character. The substance, with higher, deeper, broader, and 
with everlasting form, was still theirs. This is indeed the 
answer given to all who charged Christ and the apostles with 
speaking against Moses and the temple. Christ was the One 
greater than Moses, greater than Aaron; and he was the Lamb 
of God who was to take away the sin of the world. 


THE INCARNATION. 


The truth of the incarnation was therefore in the theology of 
Moses. The coming One was to be a personal Saviour, of the 
seed of Israel, and like unto Moses. An idea which pervades 
the whole revelation of God to man is that of Jehovah dwelling 
with men, and in such manner that his presence would be 
known. This is what we understand by the Shechinah. In this 
manner he was in the tabernacle. It was Jehovah Jesus who 
there found for his invisible self a visible abode among his 
people. He could, and he did on occasion, even so manifest him- 
self in the holy of holies and behind the cloud that the priests 
could not stand to minister because of the glory that filled the 
house; and he did so abide in that house, appointed and 
sanctified for that purpose, that Israel could draw near to him in 
peace. They could believe in his mercy, and hear, through the 
appointed priest mediator, his word of pardon. 
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Jehovah Jesus now dwells in his Church. It becomes a 
glorious Church because of his presence. This is now understood 
and realized. There is no material glory cloud or symbol, but 
there is the real presence. He said, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you always, 
to the end of days.’’ Wherever there is the Church, in smallest 
numbers even, with the Holy Ghost, or where there is the 
sanctified individual, there is the living Christ. This is the 
common faith of his people. But before this spiritual and invisi- 
ble presence could be understood, and before there could be this 
purely spiritual worship, it was necessary that there be the 
preparation, through the process of a schooling which required 
the use of the more gross and material. There was therefore the 
tabernacle, with all that it required, and the assurance that God 
came near to his people in it. Then there came the temple to 
supplant the wilderness structure; and in due time there came 
the incarnation of this Jehovah of Israel to supplant the temple. 
This was the crowning fact prophetically in view all the way 
along. When he was upon earth he could say, ‘‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me.” ‘‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’’? Then was coming the 
time when the true believer could understand how God could 
be among men and walk among them. Looking upon this won- 
derful One, he could think distinctly, and without cloud, of 
‘¢KEmanuel, God with us.’”’ When Jesus uttered those words 
which created the commotion among the Jews: ‘ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up,’ although he spoke 
of the temple of his body and its resurrection from death, yet he 
surely had some reference to the temple which had about ful- 
filled its purpose, and of which his body, as the abode of the 
invisible God, was the antitype. The same Jehovah who sancti- 
fied the tabernacle and the temple by his presence had also so 
sanctified this living, visible body which was so soon to suffer. 
We can then understand the words of John when he tells us that 
this One was the Word that was in the world, whom the world 
knew not, and ‘‘who was made flesh” and ‘‘tabernacled ”’ 
among us, and whose glory we beheld ‘‘as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth.’”? We need not press the 
fact that the word ‘‘ tabernacle” is the word here used, and insist, 
from its use, that the reference must be to the tabernacle of 
Moses. It is enough that we grasp the idea that the same Jeho- 
vah who dwelt in that tabernacle did also dwell upon earth in 
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the visible body of Jesus, and that, as there, so here was the 
veiled Shechinah. We want thoughts, facts, and truths. And 
here, without straining word or type, we have the great truth 
that what the tabernacle was to Israel, Christ, as God manifest in 
the flesh, is to us. As Dr. Fairbairn says, ‘‘ This is heaven’s 
grand and permanent provision for securing what the tabernacle, 
as a temporary substitute, aimed at accomplishing—the indwell- 
ing of God with his people, and the maintaining of a holy 
fellowship between them. In Christ personally the idea was in 
the first instance visibly realized when he became flesh and 
tabernacled among us.”’ 

The process, then, is a beautiful one through which we attain 
to the knowledge of God’s dwelling among men. God is seen in 
Jesus; and wonderful truth dawns and shines upon us through 
him as God comes so nigh to us in him. As he has taught us, we 
have the great realization of the truth, typified of old, when we 
have his Spirit abiding by faith within our hearts. We see not 
now the form of the ascended Christ, yet we know him through 
the intelligent apprehension of his word, and we know that we 
have the substance of the Old Testament shadows, though these 
have long since departed. The fact, too, that the substance so 
well answers to the shadows proves the thought agd purpose of 
God in ordaining them. 

This is impressively presented in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
10: 19-22: ‘*‘ Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
which he hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, 
his flesh; and having an high priest over the house of God: let 
us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith, having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water.’’ Our way to God is now a “ new and 
living way.” It is through the veil of Christ’s flesh we enter the 
holy of holies and attain to our knowledge of God. Through it 
we find peace, through it the dazzling glory of God is softened 
to our endurance, as the veil was the shade between the holy 
place in the tabernacle and the visible glory in the holy of 
holies. We know that the veil in the tabernacle served several 
purposes: it divided between the holy place and the holy of 
holies; it signified the separation of the Jews from the Gentiles, 
and was therefore rent in twain at the death of Christ; and it 
evidently had some reference to the humanity of Jesus as 
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adorned with the beauties of holiness and as the media of our 
approach to God. We enter heaven through the veil, the flesh 
of him who was both Priest and Offering. We know that Jeho- 
vah abode behind the veil in the tabernacle; that he was in the 
person of Jesusas the fullness of the Godhead ; that he is in the 
holy place of heaven; and that he is yet, and always, in and 
with his Church on earth. Thus we reach the truth of the com- 
bined light of the Old Testament and the New as to the doctrine 
of the coming One. And we reach the truth in such way as to 
see that the incarnation was prophetically involved in the taber- 
nacle and its worship. 


THE ANOINTED ONE. 


But further: as the coming One, our Lord bore the name 
Messias. This is the same in Hebrew as the Greek ‘‘ Christos,” 
and the same as our English anointed. In this name, as related to 
the tabernacle, we have a clear prophecy of Christ. Anointing 
was an important service in the Mosaic sanctuary. The taber- 
nacle, the altar, and the priests were anointed. No one could 
serve as high priest till he had been thus consecrated. The sig- 
nification was of purity and of heavenly endowment for the 
special service. The idea was one quite prevalent in the history 
of Israel. ‘‘ Behold, O God, ... look upon the face of thine 
anointed.” ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek.’’ 
‘The anointed’’ was one chosen and appointed of God for some 
service pertaining to his kingdom. As the prophetic idea en- 
larged more and more the thought of Israel centred upon the com- 
ing One as the Anointed. He was therefore spoken of eventually 
as the Messiah. Daniel calls him ‘‘ Messiah, the Prince, who was 
to be cut off.”’ He was therefore the person especially in view in 
the purpose of the anointings of the tabernacle. Such anointings 
would have had no great significance but for the Spirit of Christ 
who was in them. And so in the New Testament we find that 
the expectations of Israel clustered about this name. ‘‘ Andrew 
saith unto Simon, We have found the Messias, which is the 
Christ.’”’> The hope of the Samaritans was the same. The Sa- 
maritan woman saith, ‘‘I know that Messias cometh, which is 
called Christ: when he is come he will tell us all things.’ The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in magnifying the glory of Jesus, not 
only refers to his evident deity, as unto him the Father saith, in 
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Psalm 45:6, ‘‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” but 
adds, from the same psalm, ‘‘ Thou hast loved righteousness, and 
hated iniquity; therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.’”? The anointing 
which he received was, as Peter declares, the anointing ‘‘ with 
the Holy Ghost and with power.”? With all this array of Scrip- 
ture testimony before us we cannot be mistaken in reading 
Christ as the coming Person, like unto Moses, in the holy anoint- 
ings of the priests in the tabernacle. 


THE GREAT HIGH PRIEST. 


He was therefore also the great High Priest of the new dis- 
pensation. This he was to be as typified by the Aaronic priest- 
hood. This is another of the things made plain in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Nothing else in the Mosaic economy was more 
significant than the priesthood. Because of sin the people were 
unfit to draw nigh to God. The high priest was by nature no 
better than others. But he was elected of Jehovah and anointed 
to ceremonial cleanness that he might symbolically represent the 
idea of holiness and typically represent one who should have in 
himself all the qualifications of a perfect mediator. The truth 
was fully recognized that fallen man cannot, without a mediator, 
come into the holy of holies of God’s presence. And, of course, 
as Aaronic priests were so imperfect in themselves, the true 
mediator must be some other, and the true mediation something 
else, than Aaron and the sacrifices presented by him. Evidently, 
then, the coming One, the Anointed One, the Shechinah in person, 
must he the Great High Priest. Only when he should appear 
could there be the complete realization of all that was seen and 
suggested in the tabernacle service and in the Aaronic priests. 
With his coming, as the prophet indicated by Moses, there would 
be the higher, grander outlook and the more hope-inspiring 
priesthood and offering. This is just what we see in the advent 
of our Lord Christ. 


A HOLY PRIESTHOOD. 


What could be only a ceremonial cleanness and a symbolic 
holiness in Aaron was a reality in the Christ. As real holiness 
must stand to mediate between the absolutely holy and the sin- 
ful, we have in Christ alone the Person who was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
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heavens. In this regard—as Priest to offer and as the Lamb of 
God to be offered—he has met man’s utmost necessity. He can 
enter, on the ground of his own character, into the holiest of all, 
and, as the Son in whom the Father is well pleased, can invest 
and inhabit the mercy-seat. 


A SYMPATHETIC PRIEST. 


More than this: he can enter into fullest sympathy with the 
condition of those whose priest he is. Doubtless there was some 
natural fitness, in this regard, in Aaron for the office he filled. 
There must be the human rather than the angelic nature. There 
must be the heart that ‘‘can have compassion on them that are 
ignorant and out of the way.” The priest should therefore be 
of the highest and most tender style of man, the more so as ‘‘ he 
also is compassed about with infirmity.”? A deep and affection- 
ate interest in the erring whom he represents before Jehovah’s 
awful throne was an essential requisite in the faithful high 
priest. But here what imperfection is manifest in the best of 
humankind! How narrow, and often how stolid, are the affec- 
tions of the heart! We gladly turn to the great Antitype to find 
in him no narrowness and no imperfection. He assumed such & 
nature, and endured such temptation, sorrow, and pain, that in 
this regard he might meet all necessity. ‘‘In all things it 
behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might 
be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. For in 
that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor 
them that are tempted.’”? What comfort flows to the anxious 
soul when it can contemplate this feature of our Lord’s min- 
istry! 


A REPRESENTATIVE PRIESTHOOD. 


One of the most noteworthy features of the Aaronic priest- 
hood was its representative character. Aaron, as he appeared 
before Jehovah in the holy of holies and at the mercy-seat, and, 
indeed, in his whole official capacity, represented the Church of 
God as it then was. He represented also the individual penitent 
in his consecrative offering. So it is with Christ. He is the 
daysman for the Church as a whole and for the individual 
believer. He is the living medium of man’s approach to God. 
It is here that we must see how much depends upon his charac- 
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ter, for his character is to stand good for our character. The 
character of Aaron touched that of the people. If he fell into 
sin, the whole people stood before God in the light of the sin, for 
it too had a representative character. As the priest must be holy 
not only for himself but as he represented Israel, it was always 
necessary for him to be making atonement for himself—and 
especially in view of this relationship toward the people. Our 
Representative is always holy in himself; and as he is ever 
before God for us, we in our faith seek to be clothed upon with — 
him, The representative nature of Christ’s priesthood, and the 
extent of it, are certainly to be learned from that of Aaron. If 
we have the living faith, we see that it is in his character we 
stand before the throne of heaven, rather than in our own; and 
yet we see that his holy nature becomes really ours as by grace 
we become conformed to his image. 


AN APPOINTED PRIESTHOOD. 


This representative position no man could assume on his own 
independent volition. Even Moses could not do that. ‘‘ No man 
taketh this honor unto himself, but he that is called of God, as 
was Aaron. So also Christ glorified not himself to be madea 
high priest, but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, to-day 
have I begotten thee.” He was appointed of the Father, just as 
was Aaron, and was ever obedient to him, delighting to do 
his sovereign will. The appointment and the heavenly anoint- 
ing, of which there was such abundant evidence, were the 
Father’s seal upon him. There was to be no mistake here, and 
no ground left for reasonable doubt on the part of man. The 
Father sealed Jesus as his own Son and as the great High Priest 
of his people. By virtue of the sonship he became the priestlv 
representative. Had it not been for the priesthood in view and 
the glory of the mediatorial work, the sonship in human form 
had not likely been. So when God said, ‘‘ Thou art my son, this 
day have I begotten thee,” the high priestly function was 
implied. How could we come with boldness to the throne of 
grace without the Mediator? And how could we have assurance 
of hope, in our penitence and faith, unless there were the appoint- 
ing and sealing of the Mediator? As we come to God we know 
that Christ is authorized to stand for God on the one hand and 
to represent us on the other, because of the covenant of redemp- 
tion. 
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The priesthood of Jesus is the one foreordained antitype for 
the whole line of Aaronic priests; and we are not reading into 
Mosaism what did not belong thereto when we read in the 
appointed and anointed priesthood of Aaron the appointed and 
anointed priesthood of Jesus. We are but reading God’s own 
thought and purpose in ordaining the tabernacle and its system 
of worship. 


A TEACHING PRIESTHOOD. 


Moreover, Christ combines in himself both the priestly and 
the prophetic offices. It was part of the duty of the priest to 
instruct the people in holy things and in the duties of daily life. 
There was even authority given him in his office. The priests 
decided between the clean and the unclean. They received or 
excluded from the sanctuary privileges. They were to teach the 
right ways of the Lord. Later on in Hebrew history, the pro- 
phetic office was largely separate from the priestly. Prophets 
were not always or necessarily priests. Christ was to fill, and to 
be authoritative in, both offices. He followed both Moses and 
Aaron. He was to be the prophet like unto Moses, whose words 
were to be heard as infallible and final and as law to his people, 
and so we are to regard him as the Prophet-Priest. The test of 
our fitness to enter into the everlasting rest is obedience to the 
law of his gospel. How completely Jesus fills this office of 
teacher may be readily seen. ‘‘ He is the light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.”? .And the voice 
from the transfiguration cloud says, ‘‘ Hear ye him.” 


A SACRIFICING PRIESTHOOD. 


Again: ‘‘ Every priest must have somewhat to offer,’’? both 
as gifts unto God and as sacrifices for sin. It was one of the 
sacred priestly functions to make the offering and to present the 
atoning blood before the mercy-seat. For this duty he was 
ordained. Wherefore it is of necessity that the coming One have 
somewhat to offer. What shall it be? He claimed no interest 
in bullocks or in goats, and he did not wear the earthly garment 
of crimson and purple and blue. This garment of glory and 
beauty, which on occasion adorned the high priest’s person, was 
dispensed with when the priest was about to offer the dumb 
sacrifice; he was then clad only in his white garment of linen. 
So our great High Priest laid aside his princely glory, which “ he 
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had with the Father before the world was,’’ and humbled him- 
self to make his sacrifice in the simple garment of his pure white 
character. This character could not be dispensed with, while the 
laying aside of his glory for the moment was essential. The 
awful necessities of the case implied this, for the only sacrifice he 
had to offer was his own holy person. The offering of this for 
the sin of the world was itself a humiliation of immeasurable 
depth. How different the putting off of the garment of beauty 
and glory by Aaron from this laying aside of his glory by the 
Lord Christ! Yet the act of Aaron looked forward to that of 
Christ and implied it. Jesus was to be a faithful High Priest in 
things pertaining to God; and as the awful necessity came upon 
him, he surrendered himself even unto death. And so we see 
our great High Priest, of whom Aaron was so clearly a type, 
making that one offering of himself, once for all, that he might 
be the ‘“‘author of eternal salvation”? unto all that obey him. 
He hath performed this part of his office work. Its worth 
reaches up into the heavenly holy and out into the eternities. It 
never has need to be repeated; and not only does the blood of 
lamb and bullock cease to flow with any reference to human 
guilt, but ‘‘there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin.” The 
word regarding Jesus, ‘‘once for all,’’ rings through the earth 
and the heavens. We still use symbolic language, but it is 
language wonderfully significant, and which the intelligent 
believer understands, when we say that he has entered into the 
holiest of all with his own blood, there to appear before God “ at 
the mercy-seat”’ for us. There Christian faith views him within 
the veil that separates the here from the there, the now from the 
then. Yet, seeing him there, we still come directly to him. By 
faith we enter into the holiest now, and there lay our every case 
of sin and fear in his hands. 


EVERLASTING PRIESTHOOD. 


Outreaching, as to its continuance, in glory, and grandeur, the 
priesthood of Aaron, this of Christ is everlasting. This was said 
of the priesthood of Aaron, but it could be so only in a human 
and symbolic sense. It was to be everlasting ‘‘in their genera- 
tions,”’ and not, as that of Jesus, in the eternities or with an ever- 
lasting efficacy. In this view of the case the writer to the 
Hebrews changes his thought from Aaron to Melchisedec, and 
with the prophetic psalm in view he says, ‘‘ After the similitude 
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of Melchisedec there ariseth another priest, who is made, not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of 
an endless life. For he testifieth, Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec.’’ He was without beginning of days 
or end of life, because he was before all worlds, and is the same 
who was, and is, and is tocome. He abideth therefore a priest 
continually. 


ABLE TO SAVE. 


For this same reason ‘‘ he is able to save to the uttermost them 
that come to God by him.’”? This is what could never have been 
said of any other priest, and it is what humanity wants—one 
able to save. The words ‘‘to the uttermost”? look to the depth 
and extent of sin. Saving from it means securing its pardon and 
effecting a personal cleansing from its polluting taint. To do 
this Jesus is able because he is the Son of God, and therefore 
because his is the grandly efficacious priesthood. 


THE REAL PERFECTION. 


He is the real perfection of holiness, of love, of sympathy, of 
offering, of intercession, of doctrine, and of life that was implied 
in the tabernacle and its priesthood. Nothing could be faultless 
until he came. He is ‘‘the desire of all nations.” Israel looked 
for him, and the prophecy of him in the tabernacle and ritual 
grew into the world’s hope, so that when he came the expecta- 
tions toward him were general. Dr. Cowles says, ‘‘ The idea of a 
divine incarnation—some form of God taking upon himself 
human flesh—has been current, ever since the world began, wher- 
ever human thought has reached any considerable culture; and 
it seems more philosophical to find the origin of this idea in the 
fact of revealed promise than in the fancy of uninspired minds.”’ 

The doctrine of the coming One, as revealed in symbol and 
type in the tabernacle and its contingents, embraces, then, these 
great truths: He was to be a person, in human form, like unto 
Moses, of the seed of Israel; he was to be Jehovah incarnate, 
and therefore the true Shechinah; he was to be the Anointed One, 
the chosen and appointed One, and therefore the great High 
Priest in whom all perfections centred. His was to be an ever- 
lasting and saving priesthood. Clearly, all this truth concerning 
him was involved and expressed in the GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
MOSES. 


CYPA ii. <1. 
THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 


No one can read the Bible or history without seeing that 
fellowship with God implies for man, as understood by him, 
something in the nature of atonement. We see the thought in 
Abel and Cain, in Noah and Abraham, and in the sacrifices 
offered in heathen nations. We have seen that the very name 
for the ‘‘mercy-seat,’”’ the local abode of Jehovah with Israel, 
implied the covering of sin. This sin-covering was the sine qua 
non that such a thing as mercy from God might be realized by 
men. We have seen, too, that there was in the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion an outlook toward a coming One who was to take the place 
of great high priest, and, without the blood of bullocks and of 
goats, was to make an effectual offering for sin. The thought is 
never lost from sight that the atonement must be made. 


WE LEARN FROM MOSES. 


What is that atonement? What is its nature and value? 
How is it effected? What was the real meaning of the sacrifice 
of Christ, and what does true faith make of it? These are ques- 
tions which a careful study of the Mosaic sacrifices may help us 
to answer. The two dispensations must throw light on each 
other and explain each other. If we thoroughly understand the 
one, we shall comprehend the other. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the tabernacle service was a symbol of the great 
redemption act. Let us go back in the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment and of faith to that remote day. Let us witness the scenes 
and enter into their thought and purpose, and the fundamental 
doctrine of our glorious gospel will appear to us in fuller, clearer 
light. As Dr. J. W. Alexander has said, ‘‘ Those are the most 
deeply taught and richly experienced believers, who, after hay- 
ing learned the simple principles of evangelical truth in the New 
. Testament, go back with them to the Old Testament, and behold 
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arrayed in the forms and laws of the Jewish service.” To this 
intent Peter speaks when he says that ‘‘ the prophets ministered 
unto us when they testified beforehand of the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow.”” The fact is, we cannot ignore 
those old sacrifices, and that system which was to ‘‘ vanish away,” 
if we would know clearly just what the atonement by Christ 
means. Some modern theories of atonement find a natural 
death the moment they are placed side by side with the bleeding 
bullock offered for sin. 

Aside from the symbolic and typical meaning of the sacrifice, 
F along with the spirit of the offerer, God had no pleasure therein. 
How could he have? Could he delight in the suffering or death 
of the dumb creature for its own sake? Could its pain please 
him? Could its flesh or blood feed him? He has said it over 
and over again that he would not ask of man such an offering 
for his own pleasure. His dear people understood this so far as 
to say, ‘‘ Thou desirest not sacrifices; ‘‘ thou delightest not in 
burnt offerings.’’ And it is hardly supposable that he would ever 
have recognized such requirement had he not deemed it needful 
for his people that he do so. They were thus to see in symbol, 
and to learn, the truth and the necessity for atonement. They 
were thus to be educated, and to have their minds daily refreshed 
with the thought of the things requisite that man might rise into 
peace and fellowship with Jehovah. Not from his own stand- 
point, therefore, could God have any pleasure in such sacrifices 
as we are about to contemplate, but only for the symbolical and 
typical thought, and for the sake of the worshipful and believing 
state of mind of his people. We are careful here to emphasize 
both these reasons. Hengstenberg is positive in emphasizing but 
one of them—the Jatter. But it must be quite clear that God had 
in view the symbolical and typical virtue of the sacrifice as well 
as ‘‘the state of mind of the offerer.’? The spirit of his word 
keeps both distinctly in view all the way along. And in the 
New Testament most is made of the spiritual and Christly 
import of the offerings. This feature of the sacrifices had most 
to do for us. The mere surrender of self in the offerings could 
not typify the sacrifice of Christ for the sin of the world. 


ATONEMENT IN ALL BLOOD-OFFERING. 


One of the first lessons to be learned is that everything of 
godly hope and character implies the atonement by blood. This 
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idea of the necessity and efficacy of blood is indeed ubiquitous in 
all Mosaism. It is the great half of the truth revealed in the 
mercy-seat, where the blood is sprinkled so often that it might be 
a mercy-seat to all. Itis the great half of the truth in the burnt 
offering—and the half too, be it remembered, without which the 
other half could be of no avail. Each of the four leading sacri- 
fices implied an offering which cost the offerer something. These 
four had their different and special significations, as indicated by 
the name given them. But, along with whatever else was signi- 
fied, there was the shedding and sprinkling of blood, and this 
was always significant of atonement. This was the special idea 
whenever the blood was shed and sprinkled. And what we wish 
here to emphasize is that the blood, with the import of atone- 
ment, was ever present as the thing of primary importance, and 
was not in any case to be considered as secondary. 

In understanding the sacrifices for sin we must not forget the 
idea of the self-surrender of him who brings the victim. This 
was requisite in every case, whatever be the name of the offer- 
ing. It was especially so in the burnt offering, whose chief 
significance was that of the self-surrender of the individual or of 
the people to God. The ‘whole burnt offering’? meant that the 
offerer, one or many, was entirely consecrated to Jehovah; and 
in the ascending smoke of the holocaust toward heaven there was 
the indication of the acceptance of the consecration. 

This was an offering observed by the patriarchs, and was 
much older than Moses. In it the thought of the full surrender 
of the man to his Creator and Redeemer was one of great value. 
Of this we shall have occasion to speak further on, in another 
chapter. But if we were to think only of this self-surrender in 
the costly offering, we should have regard to but half of the truth 
involved. The blood was shed, as well as the flesh given. It 
was offered to God, and it meant, even in the sacrifices of the 
patriarchs, something besides self-surrender. The blood was 
something which was not regarded as an edible part of the 
animal. This was made distinctly clear and forceful under the 
Mosaic laws; and by the blood atonement was made in order 
that the offering might be to God an offering at all. The same 
was true in the peace offering. This was an offering of friend- 
ship with God—an offering of gratitude and devotion in which 
there was a sense of pardon and of peace already attained. But 
even with it there was the shedding and the sprinkling of blood. 
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The law was specific (Lev. 3): If one offer ‘‘a sacrifice of peace 
offering, if he offer it of the herd, whether male or female”’ 
(vs. 1), or if it be of the flock (vs. 6 and 12), either lamb or goat, 
male or female, he must ‘‘lay his hand upon the head of his 
offering, and kill it at the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion: and Aaron’s sons, the priests, shall sprinkle the blood 
round about upon the altar” (vs. 2, 8, 13). The main portion of 
the body of the victim was to be burned by the priests, ‘‘ a sacri- 
fice by fire unto the Lord.’’? When we consider the blood in the 
light of all that is said about it in connection with the tabernacle 
service, and in the light of the New Testament as well, we are 
simply shut up to the conviction that in every case, where 
sacredly shed and sacredly sprinkled by the priests, it signified 
atonement. Jt could not signify anything else. Atonement was 
required on every occasion of offering. And, as Dr. Alfred Cave 
has said, with a view to the virtue of the blood, ‘The peace 
offerings atoned that they might be offerings; they were not 
offerings that they might atone.’”’ The thing that gave them 
value and acceptance before Jehovah was the fact of the blood- 
sprinkling which accompanied them. This is proved beyond a 
doubt by the fact that God gave them the blood for atonement use, 
and Jor nothing else, and it was for this reason that in all these 
great offerings it was solemnly sprinkled. 

In both the burnt offering and the peace offering there was 
the twofold idea of self-surrender and atonement. Both of these 
distinct thoughts had their symbolic virtue. They were a unit, 
too, as they ever flowed together in the worship. They consti- 
tuted the true Old Testament sacramental idea in their unity; 
yet they are to be distinguished. Just as in the New Testament 
no man realized the atonement of Christ except in connection 
with his surrender of self to Jesus, and no man devotes himself 
acceptably to God except through his faith-reception of the 
atonement, so it was in Mosaism. The two ideas involved each 
other. 

When we come to speak of the sin offering and the trespass 
offering, in another part of this chapter, we shall see that the 
idea of atonement was in them the specialty. They were pri- 
marily what the name given them signifies. With these also 
there was the surrender of the soul to God in confession and 
penitence. But the offerings were made as special atonements 
for sins committed. Aside, however, from these two distinc- 
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tively sin offerings, we see in the other two leading sacrifices, and 
in all the parts of the sanctuary, the implied necessity for atone- 
ment. It was not only true that ‘‘ without shedding of blood 
there is no remission,” but it was also true that nothing was 
regarded as clean or acceptable to God unless it had been 
sprinkled with blood. It was not enough that there be the holy 
anointing with oil, as significant of the Holy Spirit and his 
sanctifying efficacy, but there must be even more prominently 
exhibited the atoning blood as symbolical of the effectual offering 
of Christ for sin and uncleanness. So the tabernacle and all its 
parts and furniture were sprinkled with blood. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews but repeats the facts when he says, 
‘‘ Neither the first testament was dedicated without blood; for 
when Moses had spoken every precept to all the people according 
to the law, he took the blood of calves and of goats, with water, 
and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book and 
all the people, saying, This is the blood of the testament which 
God hath enjoined unto you. Moreover he sprinkled likewise 
with blood both the tabernacle and all the vessels of the ministry. 
And almost all things are by the law purged with blood; and 
without shedding of blood there is no remission.’’ We see, in 
Exodus 29, that not only was there, in the consecration of Aaron 
to the priesthood, for seven days in succession the slaying of a 
bullock for a sin offering for atonement, but the altar itself had 
to be consecrated by sprinkling for sin-covering. Only then was 
it holy; only then whatsoever should touch it would be holy. 
This was not all. There was required to be offered upon the altar 
thus consecrated, every day, morning and evening, continually, a 
lamb of the first year, and without blemish, for a burnt offering. 
This was to be at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
before the Lord, where he would meet them and speak unto 
them. The golden altar of incense also was to be made sacred 
and to be kept so by the same means. ‘‘ Aaron shall make an 
atonement upon the horns of it once in a year with the blood of 
the sin offering of atonements” (Ex. 30:10). Thus it would 
continue most holy unto the Lord. In fact, in all directions, 
wherever sin or uncleanness is suggested, there too we find the 
thought of expiation. Everything that serves as a medium 
between God and man, and everything that man does or touches, 
must, because of his imperfection, be sprinkled with blood. The 
holy fire which was to burn the sacrifices as well as to consume 
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the sacred incense was never to be allowed to die out. This was 
significant. The great essentials to human fellowship with God 
were to be ever kept before the minds of the people. The sig- 
nificance is enhanced when we remember that the altar was 
always the first thing on the way to this fellowship. It came 
before the tabernacle itself—before the holy place. There, out- 
side of the sacred enclosure where Jehovah dwelt and talked 
with the high priest—there the blood had first to be shed. From 
thence it had to be taken within and sprinkled. And on that 
altar the victim, having given his blood for atonement, must be 
consumed as an offering by fire unto the Lord. If we consider 
Mosaism at all fairly, it will be simply impossible to avoid read- 
ing, more or less clearly, the fact and necessity of sin-covering 
by blood in every department and sacrifice about the sanctuary. 
The whole system of revealed truth requires this before the 
acceptance of any person, or any service cr thing, devoted to 
Jehovah. 


MEANING OF ATONEMENT. 


We inquire for the meaning of atonement; and we do not 
have to go far for the answer. What is it? What is the object 
of this shedding of innocent blood? In the first place, if we 
would arrive at correct conclusions, we must keep in view the 
nature of God, with whom we have to do, as infinitely holy and 
just; and, in contrast with this, we must consider the nature 
and conduct of man as depraved and sinful. The suffering for 
sin, as the other half of it, is the consequent of God’s righteous- 
ness. When we consider what God is, what man, holiness, and 
sin are, and what the absolutely holy and just law is, and then 
think of the fellowship which man hopes to attain with God, we 
must begin to think of something that will meet the law’s claim 
upon us, and of something by which the sin, in all its forms, 
may be removed from us, and so cease to be a barrier between 
us and God. The question most naturally will be, How can such 
a God pass over the sin in heart and life, and how make us per- 
sonally acceptable in his sight? How can he “be just and the 
justifier of man”? 

With these thoughts in mind we turn to the word used by 
Moses and translated ‘‘ atonement,’ and inquire into its meaning 
and use. We find it to be about universally understood to mean 
‘‘to cover.”? Atonement for sin is therefore a covering for sin. 
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We are to remember that sin is not a material thing, but a fact 
of the soul in its relation to God. It is the spiritual wrongness 
that comes in between God and man, and is in its essence invis- 
ible, as God is. To cover it, then, must mean to put some invis- 
ible yet real thing between it and God, so that the holy eye of 
God will look not at the guilt of the sinner, but at the object 
intervening. As we have seen in considering the mercy-seat, it 
must be something that will warrant the exercise of compassion 
toward the guilty. That such is the meaning and use of the 
word is evident from the fact that the effect of the ‘‘ covering” 
is stated to be either the forgiveness of sin or its cleansing, or 
both. The result of it is that Jehovah is found upon the mercy- 
seat, and with him is forgiveness of iniquity, transgression, and 
sin. Of course, nothing can make the sin as though it had never 
been committed. The sad fact of it remains for ever. But it is 
so covered that merey and saving grace may be realized by the 
sinner, and through these he may be restored to the divine favor. 
The essential idea, therefore, of atonement is ‘ sin-covering”’ 
or ‘‘expiation,’’ as indicated by the Greek equivalent for the 
Hebrew ‘‘ caphor.”’ 


THE BLOOD IDEA. 


This meaning of atonement is further illustrated by the use 
of the word “‘blood” in connection with it. It is said that ‘ by 
the blood”? atonement is made or the sin is covered or expiated. 
This is both Old and New Testament truth. Jesus says, ‘‘ This 
is my blood, shed for many for the remission of sins,” evidently 
meaning that as the result of his blood being shed sins were to 
be remitted. Paul says we are ‘‘justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God.”’ 

Going back to Leviticus, we find that God made the blood to 
be regarded as a sacred thing, forbidding it to be eaten under 
severest penalty. He says (Lev. 17:10, 11), ‘‘ Whatsoever man, 
of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among 
you, that eateth any manner of blood, I will even set my face 
against that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him off from 
among his people; for the life of the flesh is in the blood; and I 
have given it you upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
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souls; for it is the blood that maketh atonement for the soul.’’ 
This last sentence should read, as Dr. Kellogg reads it, ‘‘ It is the 
blood that maketh atonement by reason of the life.’? The essen- 
tial, invisible thing that ‘‘covered sin’? was, then, not the 
material blood, but the life of the victim, which the blood rep- 
resented. Whenever the blood, representing the life, was shed, 
as a part of the service of the offering, it meant a covering for 
sin. Weall know how wondrously true it is that ‘the blood is 
the life.” ‘It is the first thing to live, and the last to die.” 
When the blood is dead the creature is dead. 

There are therefore three things to be predicated concerning 
it. The first is that no man should eat it, since Jehovah had, in 
his symbolism, a special and holy purpose for it. He had never 
given it to man to be used as food. Thesecond thing is that he 
had now given it for the higher use, as a covering, when offered 
in proper spirit and form, for the sin of the soul. It is import- 
ant to emphasize this thought—that the blood upon the altar 
was really God’s gift for man, and not man’s gift to God. Man 
had the right—that was God-given—to eat of the flesh of clean 
animals, and in offering them in sacrifice to present them as his 
own gift to the Lord. But he had no right to the blood, as he 
had no claim upon the life of any creature. Now God comes to 
Israel and tells them that his gift of love and grace to them is 
this life-blood of their innocent victims on his altar; and he 
gives it for the sole purpose of making atonement for their sin. 
This it does by virtue of the life thus given. The essential atone- 
ment, therefore, was even here, in the symbol, as well as finally, 
in the reality on Calvary, the offering of God’s love to man. 

Thus far the fact was made known to Israel, and impressed 
upon their faith, that nothing was to be of human origin in the 
matter of their salvation, and that the whole, from the sin-cover- 
ing up, was of free and sovereign grace. 

The third fact to be noted in this connection is that the aton- 
ing virtue was not in the blood as a material thing. This fact is 
emphasized: ‘‘it-atoned by reason of the life.”? Blood is used 
here simply as asymbol of life. It isso used in the New Testa- 
ment when we speak of Christ’s offering. It is not so many 
drops of blood that we are to think of, but, looking behind this, 
we are to think of the Uife—the life of Jesus given’ in death, in 
the shedding of his blood, as an expiation for our sins and a 
ransom for our souls. ‘‘He made his soul an offering for sin.” 

13 
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With the tabernacle victim it was the life devoted on the altar as 
a covering for the sin-stained life of the offerer. There was thus 
in symbol first, and then in type, the great gospel fact that life 7s 
given for life, that the guilty soul might in peace draw nigh to 
offended holiness. 


FURTHER SHOWN IN THE OFFERING FOR SIN. 


For further light we have but to study the history of the 
transaction to observe the process of the offerings for sin. We 
have seen that even in the burnt offerings and the peace offer- 
ings, as there was in both the sprinkling of blood, there was the 
distinct idea of atonement. This was first essential that the self- 
surrender and the gratitude might be accepted. 

ist. In the case of the sin offering and the trespass offering, 
which may both be here considered under one head, the special 
idea is that of blood-atonement (see Lev. 4, 5, 6, and 7). The 
difference between the two offerings it may be well, however, to 
distinguish. The first was an offering for sin or sins. They are 
designated as sins of ignorance. ‘‘If a soul shall sin through 
ignorance against any of the commandments of the Lord con- 
cerning things which ought not to be done, and shall do against 
any of them,” he shall make an offering for sin. The sins for 
which atonement might be made, and which were therefore 
pardonable, were to be distinguished from willful sins, such as 
are committed knowingly and purposely, with high hand, as 
‘‘ despising Moses’ law,’ and which, instead of being pardonable, 
were punished with death ‘“ under two or three witnesses.’? For 
these no atonement could be made. And, as all other sins were 
pardonable, we know at once what the sins of ignorance were. 
The words ‘‘ through ignorance” here are not to be pressed to 
their strictest meaning except as undertsood in the original. A 
man might not be absolutely ignorant of the law or of the evil 
nature of his word or act. He would not dare to sin with delib- 
erate purpose and against his clear light and judgment. Butif 
he should sin through rashness, thoughtlessness, weakness of the 
flesh, and without deliberate intent to do wrong, although the | 
sin might be a great one, causing great offence in the eyes of 
Jehovah, bringing loss and pain to his fellows, and endangering 
his own soul, yet he might in true penitence therefor bring his 
offering to the altar and there seek pardon. There were mul. 
tiplied sins of this character, resulting from the innate depravity 
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and the weakness, blindness, and forgetfulness of the soul. 
They were real sins; and because they were the fruit of that evil 
in man’s heart which makes him to love self rather than God, 
they must find a covering or result in death. Such sins after 
committal might often, in the darkness of the heart, remain for 
‘a time without coming clearly before the consciousness in the 
sense of heartfelt conviction. Such was the case with the sins of 
many both of priests and people. When, through the word of 
some other person or as the result of thoughtfulness before the 
law, the fact and the heinousness of the sin appeared, then was 
the time to bring the offering therefor to the priest. These were 
sins of nature as against God, and which did not permit of any 
recompense being made on the part of thesinner. No rectification 
by him was possible. The law demanded punishment; and each 
‘and every sin must either meet its reward—exclusion from God 
and pain in some form—or atonement must be made and ac- 
cepted. The trespass offering differed, as is generally agreed, 
in this: that the sins committed were such as might, in part or 
in whole, be reeompensed. In the former case—of the sin offer- 
ing—nothing was demanded but a life given to make expiation ; 
in the case of the trespass the first thing to be done was to make 
amends for the wrong committed. As Dr. Cave says, “If tithes, 
for example, had been withheld, atonement might be made 
before the face of the Creator and Giver by repaying the tithes 
and presenting a trespass offering. If a fellow-Israelite had been 
defrauded, atonement might be made by recompensing him with 
the amount of which he had been defrauded, together with an 
additional sum by way of indemnity, and the presentation of a 
trespass offering.’’ In this case it is to be noted that only indi- 
viduals were concerned, as there was no trespass offering to be 
made by the congregation as such; while sin offerings were to 
be made by the priests, by individuals, and by the congregation 
as a whole. In these sacrifices, along with the burnt offerings 

and the peace offerings, we cannot but see a wonderful, indeed a 
beautiful, complexity of idea. Every case of man’s necessity is 
met. There are the ideas of consecration, of thanksgiving, and 
propitiation; and the duty of confession, and of restitution in so 
far as possible, is enforced. These distinct ideas should ever be 
kept in view if we would understand the Mosaic system. Under 
the head of offerings for sin and for trespass provision is made 
for the covering of all manner of sin of heart and life. And 
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then the fact that, where wrong has been done which admits of 
recompense, the duty and willingness to make right by just com- 
pensation constitutes an essential element in true repentance is 
clearly enforced. 

2d. When the sin is brought to the eye of the soul, and there 
is a disposition to confess it, then commences the serious matter 
of seeking pardon by means of the expiation. A victim is 
selected from the fold or the flock, without blemish. In the case 
of the ‘‘ sin offering”’ there is to be but one animal, whereas in 
the burnt offering there might be any number. The reason for 
this is not doubtful, as the ‘‘sin offering’? was more especially 
typical of the one sacrifice of Christ, ‘‘once for all,” for the sin 
of the world, while the burnt offering, in addition to its having 
in it the element of atonement, was chiefly a sacrifice symbolical 
of man’s consecration to Jehovah. In it, therefore, any number 
of victims might be offered; as when Solomon at Gibeon offered 
a thousand burnt offerings to Jehovah, and at the dedication of 
the temple sacrificed sheep and oxen without number. 

While in the sin offering there was but one victim slain, that 
one had to be graded in value according to the offensive nature 
of the sin as resulting from the position in Israel of the person 
who sinned or from the number of those who had been unitedly 
guilty. If a priest should ‘“‘sin according to the sin of the 
people,” he must bring a bullock ‘‘unto the door of the taberna- 
cle of the congregation before the Lord ;’? and he was not only to 
sprinkle the blood of it seven times before the Lord, before the 
veil of the sanctuary, but he must put some of it also upon the 
horns of the altar of incense, and pour the remainder at the 
bottom of the altar of burnt offering. If the whole congregation 
sinned, when the guilt became known a young bullock was to be 
their offering, presented by the elders of Israel; and the same 
process of sprinkling the blood was to be observed as in the case 
of the priest. But when a ruler sinned against any of the 
commandments of*the Lord, his offering should be a male kid of 
the goats, and the priest was to put of the blood upon the horns 
of the altar of burnt offering, and pour the remainder at its foot. 
None of it was to be taken into the sanctuary. So also, when a 
private person did a wrong and became consciously guilty, his 
offering was of a female kid of the goats, and the blood was to 
be touched to the horns of the altar of burnt offering and poured 
at its foot; or he might bring a female lamb to be offered in the 
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same manner; or, if not able for this, he might bring some less 
valuable creature. Thus a distinction was marked in the grade 
and the extent of the sins. The same distinction was noted on 
the great Day of Atonement. The position and responsibility of 
the person marks a difference in the sin. The sin of the one 
priest was reckoned on the same plane with that of the whole 
people, because he was the representative of the whole, and his 
opportunities, resulting from his nearness to God, to know and 
realize more of the truth and grace would make his sin to have a 
deeper dye than that of any other individual. Dr. Fairbairn 
says, ‘‘There was thus perpetually brought out, in connection 
with the means of atonement, the solemn truth that, while all sin 
is so offensive in the sight of Heaven as to deserve the penalty of 
death, it grows in offensiveness with the rank and number of the 
transgressors; and that, so far from there being in God’s king- 
dom any such partiality as might infer a privilege of sinning, 
the higher always one’s standing there, the greater is the divine 
displeasure and retribution against the iniquity committed.” 
38d. While there was necessarily, in a measure, an awakening 
to the fact and the evil of the sin committed before the bringing 
of the offering to the altar, the presence at the altar and the 
whole process there to be observed were calculated to awaken 
more deeply, and to intensify, the sense of sin’s heinousness. 
The more nearly man approaches to God, the more vile and 
damning does he see sin to be. The process of sin offering at the 
very door of the tabernacle, where Jehovah had his abode, if it 
began with but a moderate sense of conviction, could not fail in 
manifold instances to produce a deepened sense of shame and 
sorrow and guilt. The great difficulty with sin is that it shuns 
the light of God’s nearness. When the guilty one would come 
with ‘ guilt confessing,’’ his hatred of sin as against a holy God 
would in the nature of the case become intensified. In the act of 
his offering he would be learning a solemn lesson for his heart 
and life. It would not be always so, perhaps, but we can imagine 
how some pious, thinking souls would feel, in this sacred near- 
ness to God, that the sinful disposition, the slavery of the will, 
the darkness of the mind, the spiritual malady of the whole 
man, with the thousand temptations of the world—that all this 
was what made trouble and sorrow, and constituted the separat- 
ing of the soul from the great God of holiness and of love. Sad 
indeed would be many an experience and confession; for sin, 
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which demands the life of the sinner or of his substituted victim, 
as it is seen at the door of the tabernacle, must be an evil anda 
bitter thing. We know that sometimes such experiences were 
realized. Sin often brought trouble to the heart, to the home, 
and to Israel. When David heard in his inmost soul the words, 
‘“Thou art the man,’ how deeply penitent were his cries as he 
longed for the washing, the purging, the cleansing! At a later 
day we hear the cry of the publican in the temple: ‘‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’”?’ And how the slaying of the bullock 
and the sprinkling of its blood before the very veil which led to 
the holy of holies, and upon the altar of incense, must have testi- 
fied against the sin of the anointed priest, even while it gave him 
the assurance of pardon! And how the same procedure would 
bear witness to the whole congregation of the awful fact of sin in 
the world, and of its just demerits of woe! 

4th. The more impressive is this when we see the sinning man, 
the sinning priest or ruler, or the elders of the sinful nation, 
with hands laid upon the head of the devoted victim, in the act of 
confession; and as the sin is thus not with light touch, but with 
the heavy leaning of the weight of man, as the Hebrew word 
here indicates, transferred to the creature who is now in death to 
bear it. For this is the meaning of the act. ‘‘ He shall lay his 
hand heavily upon the head of the burnt offering, and it shall be 
accepted for him.’”’ A child can understand this plain statement. 
In the case of the sin offering, after the hands were thus laid 
upon the head of the innocent victim he was to be ‘‘ killed before 
the Lord,’”’ and ‘‘the priest shall make atonement for them, and 
the sin shall be forgiven.’”? The general meaning of the “‘ laying 
on of hands” in Scripture usage is too plain to leave any room 
for doubt. The act was intended as a symbolic ‘‘ transfer of the 
obligation to suffer for sin from the offerer to his innocent 
victim.” There is not a hint of the transfer of the character of 
the man to his now appointed substitute, but only of his guilt. 
This was according to God’s merciful and revealed provision 5 
and when in this solemn manner the obligation to die was trans- 
ferred, ‘‘ henceforth the victim stood in the offerer’s place, and 
was dealt with accordingly.” 

In addition tothe remark above, Dr. Kellogg reminds us 
how the idea of substitution here is illustrated by the account 
which is given in Numbers, chapter 8, of the formal substituting 
of the Levites in the place of the first-born of Israel for special 
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service unto God. We read that the Levites were presented 
before Jehovah, and that the children of Israel then laid their 
hands upon the heads of the Levites, who were thus offered as 
an offering unto the Lord, and were thenceforth regarded and 
treated as substitutes for the first-born of all Israel. This was a 
clear case of the symbolical transfer of obligation and duty. 
But if it were possible to doubt the fact.in the case of the 
ordinary sin offering, that doubt must be removed when we 
read, in the case of the ‘‘ scapegoat,” the exact words, ‘‘ putting 
the sins upon the head of the goat,” that he might bear them 
away. Here the substitution is plain as words can make it. 

But behold the sight! how impressive, and, if the offerer of 
the sin offering be truly awakened to the sense of his guilt, how 
profoundly significant! There is no room here for theories of 
atonement. A simple, solemn fact is presented. The guilty 
man lays his heavy hands upon the devoted head of his substi- 
tute. With confession of his sin he lifts his heart to God in 
prayer, trusting the promise that, in symbol and type, this 
victim may be accepted as a sacrifice in his stead, and may hear 
his guilt, to the one end that Jehovah may be gracious unto him. 
And, if he have any of that faith of Abraham wherewith he 
‘¢saw Christ’s day and was glad,” or of Moses when ‘‘ he wrote”’ 
of Christ, his soul will reach beyond the dumb symbol, and unto 
the promise of something to come as a “‘sin covering,’’ which, 
though he cannot now fully understand it, his God will accept 
for him. 

While, with hand upon the head, he says, ‘‘I have sinned, 
and now, in grief and yet in faith, I lay my sins upon this inno- 
cent one,’”? he draws the knife across the veins, and the blood 
which God gave him for atonement is made to flow. This is his 
offering. It is all that he can do. ‘Guilty but relenting,’”’ he 
thus seeks to send his sin away and to have it blood-covered 
before the eyes of God. The innocent life is put between his guilt 
and Jehovah. He himself must shed the blood, and thus take 
the life himself, because the sin and the offering must be alike 
his own. 

It has been thus with us. We have sinned, and we by our 
sins have crucified our Lord. It was necessary that by human 
hands he should be crucified and slain. Sin, our'sin as much as 
that of any others, has been the murderer of the Christ. So the 
erring Israelite must needs shed the blood that should be used as 
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his atonement for sin. Only the priest, however, could sprinkle 
the blood to give it atoning efficacy. This he must do as the 
man’s representative before the mercy-seat and as the type of the 
Messias. In the case of the sin of the nation, as of his own, the 
priest may have slain the bullock himself, as in these cases he 
stood in fullest sense between God and his people. 

We shed the blood of Jesus; but he bears it, as the virtue of 
his own infinitely worthful life, voluntarily surrendered on our 
behalf, into the Father’s presence for us. The sin that kills is all 
ours. The grace and atoning efficacy that save are all his. As 
the Israelite lived by the victim he killed, so do we. 

5th. We must here see that the state of mind of the offerer, as 
he laid his hand upon the head in confession and transfer of 
guilt, had much to do with its acceptance on his behalf. At the 
hand of the priest, who might not be able to read the heart, the 
blood might be accepted, but surely not to the pardon of the 
really impenitent. So the offering of Jesus has been accepted 
for the sin of the world, but it is efficacious for pardon only for 
convicted and believing souls. It is atonement to the individual 
only as he by the grace of repentance and faith receives it. But 
the lesson which is especially prominent here is that repentance, 
grief, and confession, no matter how deep and painful, could not 
stand as a substitute for atonement. The innocent must die for 
the guilty, or the guilty must perish. Death somewhere and by 
some one must be the wages of sin. This truth is everlastingly 
written on all the services of the holy tabernacle. ‘‘ Pardon can- 
not be cheapened; a sense of the dreadful guilt of sin must not be 
toned down” by any means. And it seems not to have entered 
the mind of any devout worshiper in Israel that his good state of 
mind toward God, and his tears, were enough. The one thought 
was ever prominent, that through expiation by a substitute God 
might be approached with faith and hope. 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


This all-pervading thought would be intensified on the great 
‘“‘day of atonement” (Lev., chapters 16 and 23). This was the 
day of days to the Israelites, because it was the culmination of 
all their symbols and types—a day of sorrow for sin, and of such 
covering of it as brought the great gospel hopes into clearest 
light. This was the day when the high priest performed his 
highest and most solemn official functions, and when in a pecu- 
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liar manner he represented the people before God in making 
reconciliation for them, thus foreshadowing the work and posi- 
tion of the Lord Christ. The writer of the ‘‘ Epistle to the 
Hebrews” says that into the most holy place ‘‘ went the high 
priest alone once every year, not without blood, which he offered 
for himself, and for the errors of the people; the Holy Ghost this 
signifying, that the way into the holiest of all was not yet made 
manifest, while as the first tabernacle was yet standing.” Sig- 
nificant and solemn as were these services, showing the evil of 
sin and its awful necessities, they yet revealed also the fact of 
their own imperfectness as the perfecter of conscience in the 
removal of the sin. The chief thought in the “ once alone every 
year’? was atonement, and its chief glory was that in the services 
of that day there was so full a looking to Jehovah Jesus as the 
one hope of expiation and salvation. The typical ideas on that 
great day seemed to be concentrated. If the Israelites could see 
the central gospel truth but faintly in the symbol and type, we can 
see what was then intended to our present joy and satisfaction. 

We have seen that the fire upon the holy altar must be ever 
burning, that the burnt offering must be sacrificed daily, and that 
there were many offerings tor sin. We now see in this one day 
of atonement all sins again brought to remembrance and sor- 
rowed over, and then one final and general offering made for 
them; this signifying that for all the sins of all men there must 
be yet one complete and everlasting atonement made, ‘ once for 
all,”” by One whose sacrifice would suffice for all the world and 
for all time. 

The high priest is here admonished, after the death of the 
two sons of Aaron when they offered strange fire before the Lord 
and perished, that he ‘‘come not at all times into the holy 
place within the veil, before the mercy-seat, that he die not, for 
God would appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat.”? Once a 
year only could he enter there. He must then be clad in his 
linen white garments, of breeches, girdle, and mitre, after hav- 
ing washed himself with pure water. He must offer first a bul- 
lock for a sin offering, for atonement for himself and his house. 
He must thus, as his first act, put himself symbolically in such 
state of freedom from sin that he could typically stand for Jesus 
in mediating before God for the people. Only thus could he be 
a high priest representing Christ. Then, with incense and fire 
in his hands, he was to enter within the veil, there putting the 
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incense upon the fire in the censer, that the cloud of the sweet 
savor might cover the mercy-seat, lest he die, overcome with the 
divine effulgence. He was then to take of the blood of his sin 
offering and sprinkle it with his finger upon the mercy-seat east- 
ward; and before the mercy-seat he must sprinkle the blood 
seven times. Thus was he to sanctify himself before the Lord. 
He must then, having at the first taken two goats for a sin offer- 
ing for the people, and one ram for a burnt offering, take the two 
goats and present them before the Lord, at the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, for one sin offering. He was to cast 
lots upon these goats, one lot for the Lord, the other lot for Aza- 
zel. Having, as above described, atoned for himself, he was to 
kill the goat that fell to the Lord’s lot, and with its blood, using 
it exactly as he did that of the bullock for himself, he was to 
make atonement for the sins of the people. He must also ‘‘make 
atonement for the holy place because of the uncleanness of the 
children of Israel, and because of their transgressions in all their 
sins.”” The same was he to do for the tabernacle and for the 
altar of burnt offering. So sacred was all this blood-service 
deemed to be that no man was allowed to be in the tabernacle 
until it and the people were thus ‘‘ reconciled ”’ before the Lord. 
When this was fully accomplished, then came the duty of dis- 
posing of the goat yet alive, and whose lot fell to Azazel. This 
was the crowning act of the atonement, as it signified the com- 
plete removal of the sins of Israel. The facts to be noted con- 
cerning this goat are: that it, with the one just sacrificed to the 
Lord, constituted but one atonement offering. The blood of the 
one was to be offered, and the other was,to be presented alive 
before the Lord, ‘to make atonement over him.”’ The full idea 
of atonement could not be symbolized by the blood-sprinkling 
alone. The live goat, as the bearer-away of sin, must be added 
to complete and crown the symbol. Another thing to be noted 
is that this live goat, as he was sent away into the wilderness, was 
designed to symbolize ‘‘ the final and complete removal of sin.” 
There are differences of opinion in regard to the meaning of 
‘* Azazel,” translated ‘‘ scapegoat.”? But, whatever we may make 
of the word besides, this much is evident from the record of 
the proceeding and from the stated object of sending the goat 
into the wilderness: he was to bear upon him, into a land not 
inhabited, all the iniquities of Israel—the same iniquities which had 
just been ‘‘ covered” by atoning blood. 
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The one difficulty here arises from the fact that Azazel stands 
apparently as a proper name, and the question is, Why thus? 
Who is the person signified by the name? But we apprehend 
that no real perplexity need be felt in the case when we remem- 
ber the distinctly-stated object of the goat as he was first pre- 
sented to the Lord as part of the one sin offering, and as he was 
to bear away the sins of Israel into the unknown land. Fair- 
bairn has doubtless presented the correct view when he says: 
‘““To have the iniquities conveyed by a symbolized action into 
that desert and separate region, into a state of oblivion, was 
manifestly the whole intention and design of the rite. And 
why might not this condition of utter separateness or oblivion, 
to render the truth symbolized more distinct and tangible, be 
represented as a kind of existence to which God sent and con- 
signed over the forgiven iniquities of his people? Till these 
iniquities were atoned for they were in God’s presence, seen and 
manifest before him; but now, having been atoned, he dismisses 
them by a symbolical bearer to the realms of the ideal prince 
of separation and oblivion, that they may never more appear 
among the living.”’ 

The reasoning here is cogent, the suggestion as to Azazel is 
ferceful, and the general idea as to the object in sending the goat 
away into the wilderness is the one clearly stated by Moses, the 
only one, and the one of general acceptance. 

Another thing to be noted is the indisputable fact of the goat’s 
substitution as sin-bearer in the stead of the people. Both goats 
were actually substituted for Israel, the one to ‘‘ cover the sin”’ by 
giving his life for it, the other to ‘‘ bear it away ”’ after the atone- 
ment for it. The live goat had already been devoted to Jehovah 
that atonement might be made over him. And now Aaron lays 
both his hands heavily upon his head, confesses over him “ all 
the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their transgres- 
sions in all their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat.” 
Blood has already been shed, and sprinkled for them, by the 
other substituted goat. But now, as the final disposition of 
them, they are borne by this live goat to the realms of darkness. 
A man is to be selected to lead the goat away, with all this 
burden of sin and iniquity confessed over him and symbolically 
transferred to him, into a land from which neither goat nor sins 
will ever return to be seen again. As there are the two goats, 
which together constitute but one offering for the sin, two distinct 
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ideas of the atonement must be manifest—not two distinct atone- 
ments, but two ideas of the one great transaction. What are 
these ideas? What can they be? It ought not to be difficult to 
see that, according to the paramount thought in the use of the 
blood in each of the four great offerings observed in Israel, in the 
goat whose blood was shed and sprinkled we are to see the 
means, the one only means, of our reconciliation with God. But 
in the live goat, sent away into the realms of oblivion, we see 
the complete result of the atonement and of actual reconciliation. 
This double idea of the disposition of sin, which neither one of 
the goats fully symbolized alone, we meet with again and again 
in God’s word. Not only is it true that the blood of Jesus was 
shed for remission, but he also ‘‘taketh away the sin of the 
world.’”? The Lord not only ‘‘ abundantly pardons,” but ‘as far 
as the east is from the west, so far hath he removed our trans- 
gressions from us.”’ He is not only “ faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins,’’ but also ‘‘ to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”’ 
To still further complete the symbolical lesson at this point, the 
body of the goat whose blood had been shed, as was also the case 
with that of the bullock offered for sins of ignorance, was 
commanded to be taken outside the camp and there burned in a 
clean place. Even this body, as if in some way bearing the sin, 
was to be utterly consumed and forgotten, and in no case was it 
to be eaten. Thus would God show how absolute is the substitu- 
tion, and how completely he removes the sin in realized salva- 
tion. And, as the antitype of all this, we see Jesus, in due time, 
shedding his blood for the sin of the world, and suffering as our 
sin-bearer ‘‘ without the camp,” outside the gates of Jerusalem. 
This was part of the reproach he bore for us. 


THE FULL ATONEMENT. 


The sum of all that we learn, then, on this great day of atone- 
ment, along with the consecration of all, as expressed in the 
additional burnt offerings, is that the atonement symbolized is to 
be effected by blood, by the substitution of the innocent for the 
guilty, and is, when properly viewed, a completed work, accepted 
as such at Jehovah’s mercy-seat. Sin is both covered ard 
removed. Here at the altar God enters into a covenant of grace 
with every true believer, and in that covenant the whole field of 
the believer’s necessities is covered. The lessons of all other days 
culminate in this one. As we look over all, we see that all 
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kinds and degrees of sin, willful despising of Moses’ law alone 
excepted, may be and are atoned for. Let sin be viewed as a 
leprous disease of the soul, as a moral uncleanness, as a wrong 
against God or against man, or as a guilt deserving wrath and 
banishment from God’s love and heaven’s joy, blessed be the 
Lord, he has given out of his great compassion a covering for it 
all. ‘‘I will blot out all your iniquities, I will receive you, I 
will dwell with you and save you.”’ This is, for substance, his 
message as we study these symbols and types, and, above all, as - 
we are helped in these to a fuller understanding of the sacrifice 
of the great Antitype, our Lord Jesus. 

There is the fact, brought fully to view, of the necessary 
sorrow for sin upon man’s part, that the atoning virtue of the 
blood shed by him may be realized. There never was an atone- 
ment made which can dispense with that. Impenitence and 
realized atonement are contradictory terms. Atonement implies 
always that, in view of it, sin shall be confessed and with grief 
lamented. And so, upon this one great day in Israel’s year, it 
was required that the people devote themselves wholly to confes- 
sion and sorrow for sins. It was a day for sadness and convic- 
tion. No doubt the light of God, often on that day present, 
enabled many in Israel to see sin as an awful and a bitter. thing. 
It was to be a statute for ever unto them, that, whether of Israel 
or stranger, on that day they were to do no work, and they were 
to afflict their souls. Any soul that, in harmony with the spirit 
of the day, would not be afflicted for sin, or that would do work 
thereon, was to be cut off from the Lord’s people. For the Lord 
intended to teach them how he would make atonement for them 
and deliver them, yet that all he did was naught to the man who 
had no sense of sin and no grief regarding it. To such as had 
this, and sincere desires toward God, the atonement was full and 
all-comprehensive. After the sorrow and grief for sin, and the 
offerings for it, then would come the peace, the joy, and the 
praise. 


ATONEMENT WITHOUT THEORY. 


There are three questions which naturally arise at this stage 
of our studies. The first one relates to the effect of the light 
from the atonement according to Moses upon the various theories 
of atonement set forth in modern times. A single glance, as we 
sit down by the tabernacle, with eyes intent upon the sacrificial 
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procedure, shows that the theories are simply annihilated. Moses 
has never dealt, and God has nowhere dealt, with a theory of 
atonement, but with great, solemn, simple facts. They were to 
be seen as facts, and so read of all men in Israel. Theories are 
mainly human moralizings. They are largely, some of them 
wholly, rationalistic. And they fall of their own weakness, and 
perish by their own human ingenuity, in the presence of the 
requirements and illustrations of this ancient symbolism. Cleav- 
ing closely to the Scripture statements, rites, and symbols, we 
have not much difficulty in obtaining a scriptural view of this 
fundamental fact in the matter of salvation—the fact of actual 
sin-covering and sin-removing, so that God’s mercy may be of 
avail to us and that we may be restored to his favor. But when 
we let our eyes wander from the ordinances and statements of 
the Word, and fall back upon human ingenuity and conception, 
we may soon lose ourselves in what we may call ‘‘ our theory.” 
God has no theory, but he has for us a great and eternal fact. 

We are sometimes told that it was man who needed to be 
reconciled to God, and that therefore the atonement is a work 
which proceeds from God and is directed toward men, and aims 
not to appease God, but to cleanse man from sin. This is an 
apparent truth, but underneath it is falsehood. The thought 
intended to be conveyed, and which is over and over again 
urged, is that on the divine side there was no need whatever of 
propitiation. The need of blood-shedding was wholly on man’s 
side—simply to reach and turn him. And this idea is sought to 
be enforced, with the mistaken conception that if there were a 
Godward look in the sacrifices, the fact must needs imply a 
change in God’s disposition, and an awakening of love in him 
which did not exist prior to the offering. Thus one false idea is 
supported by another. The facts are that no such thing has been 
contemplated as the changing of the divine mind. No such hint 
as this do we find in the theology of Moses. And yet the atone- 
ment has always both a Godward and a manward look. Jesus 
is Mediator between God and man. There was necessity on the 
divine side as well as on the human side. The necessity was not 
that Jehovah as well as man might undergo a change, or that he 
might meet man in some sort of compromise; but it was that he 
might manifest his love and grace in recovering men to himself, 
that, consistently with that holiness and justice which were made 
so resplendent in the tabernacle, he might set up his throne of 
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grace for sinful men, and, through their forgiveness and cleans- 
ing, receive them into fellowship with himself. God can never 
forget that he is unchangeable in these attributes; and the simple 
fact, ever prominent in all the system of symbolism, is that all 
that was needful on the divine side was that God might be able 
to do what, in his love, he would do for man in consistency with 
these essentials of his glory. For this reason it was that the 
sacrifices were offered unto God, and not one of them unto men. 
The blood was sprinkled before him, and not toward them. He 
gave the blood to them that they might offer it to him in atone- 
ment. It was shed for men, in God’s presence, as a covering or 
expiation for their sin, and that God, beholding the covering of 
the sin, might treat them in mercy rather than in stern justice. 
This thought is so salient in every rite of the tabernacle that it 
must seem strange that any thoughtful reader should fail to note 
it. It is when Jehovah accepts the sacrifice by blood, and looks 
upon the Azazel goat as he bears the sins away to oblivion, that 
he justifies and sanctifies the souls that have been thus substi- 
tuted and who bow before the blood-besprinkled mercy-seat. 
Thus in the atonement there was a need on the divine as well 
as on the human side, though wholly different in its nature. 
The atonement being made, however, the one thing now 
requisite, in view of it, is that man be reconciled to God, and 
not God to man. God now stands waiting to be gracious. 
Another expression is often heard: ‘‘It is the dife of Jesus 
that saves, and not his blood.” <A truth might be forced from 
this language, for it is really the life of Jesus that is given for 
man, of which the blood is nothing but the symbol. But this 
is not what is intended by the expression. The intention is a 
denial of the doctrine of propitiation by blood, and a claim that 
_we are simply to follow the example of Christ’s holy life, and in 
so doing be saved from sin. . 
But place such idea side by side with Mosaism and with clear- 
est New Testament utterances, and it even savors of the spirit 
of infidelity. It was not the good life of the oxen or the goat 
or the lamb that was the chief thing in the tabernacle sacrifices. 
True, it must be a life without sins, as only the innocent victim 
could ‘avail to stand before God for the guilty. Yet it was the 
blood that atoned, and the blood only, by reason of the life. 
Israel were enjoined to make atonement for their sin by this one 
means, and were never bidden to follow the life of their victims 
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or to imitate their example, which must have been the case if 
the principal idea in the atonement is that we follow the example 
of Jesus. God said plainly enough, ‘‘I have given thee the 
blood to make expiation by reason of the life.”” This was what 
the guilty man shed, what the priest took into the most holy 
place and sprinkled upon and about the mercy-seat before the 
Lord. So in the New Testament our sacrifice for sin was the 
holy, harmless One. We must indeed aim to follow him in the 
example of his life. We must give due prominence to this fact, 
as only those are saved who seek to live holily. And yet how 
false is the statement that we are saved thus rather than by the 
blood, and that this is the primary or only atonement idea! 
This falsity is manifest when we see how, before all else, the 
giving of life by the shedding of its blood for the souls of men 
is made, both in the tabernacle ritual and in the New Testament, 
the great essential. The great truth to be ever preached and 
believed is that we are saved by the blood of the Lamb of God, 
that we may by grace be enabled to follow his sublime example. 
It is the blood jirst, and then the dife to be followed. The multi- 
tude around the throne of God arrayed in white robes are they 
‘‘who have washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” For lost sinners the first thought is justfica- 
tion through sin-covering. 

Then again we are told that ‘it is the moral influence of 
Christ’s death that saves us, and not any virtue in his blood as 
an expiation for our sins.’’? The atonement is thus admitted to 
be in the death of Christ, but only as that death may touch, 
move, and influence us, drawing us to God as we see his love 
exhibited toward us in so great sacrifice. Set this theory within 
the focal rays of the light beaming from the brazen altar and the 
priest-besprinkled blood about the tabernacle, and instantly it 
fades away. The moral influence of God’s love in the gift of his 
Son, and of that love exemplified in the agonies of Gethsemane 
and Calvary, is the great power that touches and subdues the 
heart. Jesus said, ‘‘ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” The soul-awakening and attracting power of that 
uplifting in awful death—who can measure it? Shame on the 
man who reads or hears of it, but never feels it! 

But what is the one thing in it that makes its power so great? 
It is the fact, ever held forth and ever realized by the truly peni- 
tent of all ages and nations, that that awful dying of the all- 
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glorious One was for the sins of men—that in the shedding of his 
blood he was bearing our sins, and was thus laying the only and 
the everlasting foundation for our hopes. When man sees this, 
and not till then, he really loves Jesus, cries unto him in faith, ° 
and surrenders to him. Take this vital and essential truth away, 
rob the Cross of the idea of sin-covering, and make it only an 
exhibition of love, nothing more, and even the cross of Jesus will 
lose its attractive and heart-melting power: it will fall to a level 
with any other great martyr death, and from it true penitence 
for sin, heart-turning to God, and blessed faith, hope, and love, 
followed by*the pure life, will not be the product. God’s great 
love is seen in the dying of his Son as the bearer of the sins of the 
world. No less thought, no other thought than this, can meet 
the facts and necessities of the soul in its relation to God. Turn 
to the rites of the tabernacle, and hear the one voice that is ever 
speaking there. What was it there that led Israel to faith and 
hope and character? What was it that caused their hopes and 
lives to cluster around the mercy-seat? Was it simply the love 
exhibited in the cruel blood-shedding of dumb victims, or was it 
the love of the high priest in sprinkling the blood? Whose face 
does not crimson at such a thought? One searches in vain 
through all the Hebrew ritual for any thought that the love 
exhibited, aside from the goodness of God in giving the blood to 
be so used and in accepting it as the covering for sin, was the 
thing depended-upon to secure pardon and hope. This phase of 
the divine love, which, however, the suffering of the animal 
alone would hardly suggest, did give hope and did influence the 
hearts and lives of men as they apprehended it. But the empha- 
sis is on ‘‘the bdlood.”” The ‘ moral-influence theory of atone- 
ment”’ is therefore as dumb in presence of the tabernacle as was 
the animal slain in these cruel offerings. 

We rise higher, and higher it is, to the strictly ‘‘ govern- 
mental theory,”’ and it too must fall before these Mosaic proceed- 
ings. According to this theory, the object of atonement was 
simply to meet the demands of moral government, so that in the 
salvation of men the rectitude of that government might not be 
dishonored. That such was an object in view we need not fora 
moment doubt. In all that God does for man or angel he will 
maintain the honor of his throne, the everlasting integrity of his 
government. It is also true that he was the King of Israel. The 


nation was distinctly under theocratic government. Yet this 
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idea of maintaining the government, true and right as it is, was 
not the idea ever kept before the minds of Israel in the taber- 
nacle. In fact, this people seldom rose to this thought. Upon 
‘the mercy-seat Jehovah dwelt as on his throne; but the first 
thought set forth was that of his dwelling on friendly terms with 
his people. This was the reigning thought at the mercy-seat, 
and the paramount question was, How can the Holy and 
Righteous One thus abide with men defiled by sin? It was a 
question, as it is all through the sacred Word, of the fellowship 
of friend with friend, rather than a question of the divine gov- 
ernment. God is holy, Israel is sinful. How can fellowship be 
effected and Jehovah’s holiness remain untarnished? Not ignor- 
ing the government idea, the thought is one of personal relation- 
ship rather than of government. God is here himself as a 
personality, and the chief idea is of sin-covering that he may 
come nigh to his people and dwell with them. It must be clear 
to the reader of Israel’s history that the thought, faith, and hope 
of the pious clustered about the personality of their God, his 
holiness, justice, and merey, and they thought of propitiating 
him. To have planted in their minds the purely governmental 
idea of atonement would have been to have set this idea before 
that of the holy and compassionate Being who chose them and 
called them his own. 

Again, the theory of Dr. McLeod-Campbell has in it some 
natural beauty; but, placed beside the tabernacle, it finds nota 
ray of light to support it; and it also falls under the light of the 
New Testament. 

According to this theory, Christ entered human nature, 
became a witness-bearer of God to men; in so doing he became 
subject to the hatred of men, as his witness was a condemnation 
of sin. Into this sin he entered sympathetically without sin- 
ning, made confession of it for man to God, receiving in his own 
experience the full realization of God’s wrath for sin. In a 
sense, in the intensity of his repentance for it, in man’s stead, he 
absorbed it, and so his witnessing for God and his grief for man’s 
condition became “ for man a vicarious confession of sin.” This 
is the chief idea of Dr. Campbell: Christ repented for man’s sin, 
making before the Father a vicarious confession of it. 

We know that Christ did witness for God, did confess human 
sin, did suffer in soul for it. But what about the blood shed for 
the remission of sin? What about the prominence given to his 
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death, his cross, his blood? This is surely not prominent in this 
peculiar theory. Then what voice do we hear from the rites of 
Moses? No animal entered into vicarious sympathy of this 
kind. No symbol reveals the thought of it. It is not in 
-Mosaism. But the vicarious dying for sin is there. There is the 
testimony of God against sin, and for his own holiness and for his 
broken law, and there is the abundant and’solemn shedding and 
sprinkling of blood as symbolical and typical of actual propitia- 
tion in sin-covering. It is in view of this, and only this, as 
atonement, that God says, ‘‘I will pardon and receive you.” 

The same fate of natural death must attend a comparison 
of the theory of Bahr with the full expression of the Mosaic 
sacrifices, notwithstanding the fact that this theory is founded 
upon Leyiticus 17: 11. According to this view, the sprinkling 
of the blood upon the altar was simply a symbol of “the offer- 
er’s giving away his own soul to God.’”’? Likewise, the death 
of Christ is just a great symbol representing outwardly how 
sinful men, dead because of sin, were to reunite themselves to 
the life and fellowship of God. There was no vicarious suffer- 
ing in it, but a self-surrender of the life to God. The very text 
(Ley. 17: 11) upon which this theory is professedly founded is 
enough, in any reasonable interpretation of it, to show its 
fallacy. The blood was given, God says, upon the altar to make 
atonement for the soul, or, perhaps better, ‘‘ decause of the life.” 

But, in addition, we need remember only, in refuting this 
theory, that there were sacrifices of burnt offerings whose special 
object was to symbolize man’s self-dedication to God; that even 
in these there was also the fact of something more, as a blood- 
covering for sin, that the self-surrender might be acceptable. 
And, further, there were the sacrifices for sin, in which, with the 
hand of the offerer upon the head of his victim, the sin was 
confessed and then expiated; while, in addition to all this, the 
live goat was, on the great Day of Atonement, devoted to God, to 
carry the sins thus atoned away to the wilderness. In these 
facts so clear is it that there was much more than the mere self- 
dedication of the soul to God that Bahr’s view of the atonement, 
though advocated by a scholar, scarcely can need further 
consideration. 

We repeat, then, what we have already said, that theories are 
out of place here in the environment of this holy tabernacle. 
There is here no rationalizing, no speculating, but the plain 
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presentation of truth and fact in symbol and type. The question 
is not here raised of a personal payment of so much for so much. 
There is nothing of a ‘‘ commercial transaction.’? The question 
is not even raised whether sin has been paid for in full, so much 
for so much; whether the suffering should be similar in kind or 
degree of the substitute for the substituted. The facts are simply 
that substitution was accepted, expiation was made, the whole of 
sin was covered and removed, so that mercy might be realized, 
the sinner justified and renewed, and so brought into fellowship 
with God. These are the simple facts, leaving no room for 
theories; and facts which simple-minded and unlettered Jews 
might, and many of them did, understand to the joy of their 
souls. We have no hint of any ‘‘theory ” of atonement contrary 
to these facts, or other than these facts, ever having had any 
place in the history of Israel. And it does seem that if the 
essential ideas of the atonement are to be learned from the Scrip- 
tures, and if we are to regard the light from the Mosaic offer- 
ings, the difficulty of learning what a penitent’s faith has need 
to grasp ought not to be very difficult. 


THE BLENDED LIGHT OF OLD AND NEW. 


A second question, however, suggests itself here: What is the 
teaching of the combined light of the New Testament and the 
tabernacle ritual regarding the propitiation effected through the 
eross of Christ? We may look upon the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah as the connecting-link between Mosaism and the crucifix- 
ion. Wonderfully clear had the gospel truth become to the 
prophet. He seems to see the Lord as already ‘‘ despised and 
rejected of men,” as ‘‘ smitten of God and afflicted.” He says, 
“He was wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon him.” ‘The 
Lord hath made to meet in him the iniquity of us all.””, Wonder- 
ful words, gospel words, uttered by ome who knew the sanc- 
tuary ritualism and knew its meaning, and uttered concerning 
One who was chosen of God and competent to make a full atone- 
ment! 

With such words in his heart, is it any wonder we hear old 
Simeon declare, with the child Jesus in his arms, ‘‘ Mine eyes, O 
Lord, have seen thy salvation’’? Is it surprising that, as the 
final Old Testament touch, we should see Moses and Elias with 
Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration, talking with him con- 
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cerning his death which he was about to suffer—a death the fruit 
of which, so long before it was suffered, was their own salvation 
and glory? Or are we surprised to hear our Lord, on the day of 
his resurrection, declaring to the two travelers to Emmaus the 
need-be of his death, and then, ‘‘ beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets,’”’ expounding to them ‘‘in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself’’? Christ here seems to be in his native ele- 
ment, and the final cause and fulfillment of symbols, types, and 
prophecies. We have heard him, only three days before, saying, 
‘¢This is my blood which is shed for many.’’ And we read that 
he gave his life ‘‘a ransom for many.’ We find in the New 
Testament a great deal of the ‘‘ altar language” with reference 
to him, for these writers were familiar with Moses and the tab- 
ernacle. They especially had regard for Moses and his law. 
Wonderfully clear, as if with his eyes directly upon the brazen 
altar, are the words of Paul to the Romans: ‘‘ Whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past 
through the forbearance of God, to declare, I say, at this time, his 
righteousness, that he might be just and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.”’ Peter says, ‘* He bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree.’”’ The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews declares 
that ‘‘ he offered himself once for all,’? and obtained ‘ eternal 
redemption for us.’? ‘* Without shedding of blood there is no 
remission.’”? He is writing of Christ to a people who knew 
Mosaism and were disposed to cling to it. He uses, as all New 
Testament writers do, regarding Christ, the language of the altar 
and the sacrifices. In Revelation we read of the glory ascribed 
to Jesus as the Lamb of God whose blood hath redeemed us. ‘To 
this the salvation of all the glorified is ascribed. 

We consider these scriptures as they stand alone and as they 
corroborate each other, and, if language is to be relied upon, 
their meaning is not dark. But more fully do we understand 
them when we give due régard to the predominant ideas of the 
tabernacle and the altar sacrifices. Their united lesson makes 
plain the following facts: 

Ist. Christ was the one offering for sin which was implied in 
the symbols and types, as he was the coming One of whom 
Moses wrote. 

2d. He too was man’s substitute, as illustrated in the slain an- 
imal upon whose head the sins were confessed, and in the scape- 
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goat upon whose head they had been symbolically laid that he 
might bear them away. 

3d. As the substitute, he was a real propitiation for man’s sins. 
He suffered for them. They were laid on him. He bore them. 
‘‘He died, the just for the unjust.” ‘‘He gave his life a 
ransom.”’ 

4th. The mercy-seat in the throne-room of heaven is now 
accessible simply and solely by virtue of that blood, which repre- 
sents his life, with which he returned to the Father and to the 
throne after his agony. He entered heaven ‘not without 
blood,” and in that blood is our hope. 

5th. He hath made a perfected work, through which sins not 
only are pardonable, so that no condemnation remaineth, but by 
the graces of his Spirit the contagion and depravity may be 
entirely removed. Viewing the soul as it is in him, God saith, 
‘‘Their sins and iniquities will I remember no more. Now where 
remission of these is, there is no more offering for sin.’”? We 
have ‘‘ boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus” 
(Heb 10: 17-19). 

6th. The atonement idea in the tabernacle ritual and in the 
cross on Calvary is one and the same. This being the case, no 
place is left, to the man who is willing to accept the teaching of 
God’s word as final, for any doubtful rationalizing. The clear 
fact is that Christ hath died for us. He expiated our sins so well 
that God is satisfied. He can now justly pardon us, and his holi- 
ness can embrace us. This is plain enough, and will remain so, 
if we do not seek to make it otherwise by substituting human 
thought for God’s thought. | 

7th. Another fact is clear, and that is that the blood which 
atones is all of God’s own free gift. So it was in Leviticus. 
God gave the blood to man for atonement. It did not originally 
belong toman. He had no natural right to the life of any creat- 
ure. God had, and he gave it to Israel for this one symbolical 
purpose. It was therefore not man’s:gift to God, but God’s gift 
to man. So it is in the newer gospel. Christ is the ‘‘ unspeak- 
able gift”? of God’s amazing love for the souls of men. Does 
one ask, What is the spirit of the expiation? Is it justice, or 
love? The answer is, It is both. Justice must be honored, but 
the love was the great moving cause in the divine mind. Men 
have dared to say that God was under obligation to make 
redemption for man because of his helpless, hopeless estate. 
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How such language can be used without fear we cannot see. It 
is nowhere the language of revealed truth. The idea of human 
rebels holding God under such obligation is dreadful. Salvation 
flows from love. It is all of love and grace. The love exposes 
the Son to all his agonies. The grace is exercised in righteous- 
ness. The whole scene, at the altar and at the cross, is free from 
vindictiveness. There is neither in the tabernacle sacrifice nor 
on Calvary the least of thirsting on God’s part for blood. There 
is simply the meeting, in both cases, of justice and love. And we 
may well speak of the justice as sublime and of the love as amaz- 
ing. Viewing the awful fact of sin and its consequent woes, 
things are just as they must be if the guilty are to be saved. And 
the more we contemplate the theme, the more clearly do wesee 
that in all God is the giver, and the more stupendous do his love 
and grace appear. The spirit of the atonement is therefore the 
spirit of the united and inseparable glories of Jehovah. The facts 
are not only as they must be, but they are also just as man wishes 
them to be, rejoices that they are, when he is awakened, and 
when his eyes are turned to that cross and look into the heart of 
the divine Sufferer there. His whole soul says, ‘‘ God forbid that 
I should glory save in the cross of Christ.” 


THE EXTENT OF ATONEMENT. 


We shall ask but one question more: What is the extent of 
this sin-covering ? What does it mean to the world? What is‘its 
extent subjectively to those who are saved we shall further note 
when we come to treat of forgiveness .and sanctification. But 
what it is objectively for the world we here briefly notice. With 
all the differences of opinion on this subject, there are certain 
facts that must be patent to all: | 

Ist. The Israelites were the one race chosen of God and placed 
under the tuition and training of the tabernacle service. The 
privileges were peculiarly theirs. 

2d. And yet others who. chose to come to them as seekers after 
God and as obedient worshipers were accepted and numbered 
with them. It was the one question of naturalization in the 
kingdom of Jehovah. This being accepted, the atonement, with 
all its fruits, was theirs. 

8d. The sacrifice of Christ enlarged the scope of hope for the 
world. The walls of exclusion were broken down, and the free 
call of the gospel went forth to all the world as it had not before. 
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Ath. The atoning virtue of Christ’s death is sufficient as a cov- 
ering for the sins of all the race of man. The atonement is 
everything to any child of Adam as a possibility and as a free, 
full, and earnest proffer. It is, however, nothing to any man as 
his salvation unless he receive it and appropriate it by faith. As 
to the possibility and the loving proffer, we may take the words 
as we find them, in all their fullness of meaning: ‘‘ God so loved 
the world;” ‘‘ He was the propitiation not for our sins only, but 
for the sin of the whole world;” ‘‘Go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.”’ 

5th. It is therefore true that whosoever will may come to Christ. 
The whosoever then and the whosoever now of the gospel proffer 
must indicate such an actual, and not a mere theoretic, possibility 
—and it is only this, from the human side, to any soul until real- 
ized by personal faith—that there is not on all this wide earth a 
son or a daughter of Adam who may not, by God’s help, embrace 
the virtue of the perfect sacrifice for sin. In this blessed sense 
the atonement is absolutely without limit. 

6th. While this is gloriously true on the human side, and so 
true that no soul has the right to feel that salvation is withheld 
from him or that he might not be saved—and there is nothing 
but the man’s own sin and unwillingness that can hinder the 
salvation in any case, for the gospel offer is as free as the air men 
breathe—yet on the divine side the view of the case may be 
different. If God knows the end from the beginning—knows 
whom he has given to his Son in the covenant of redemption— 
then he knows who will come to him, whom he will effectually 
draw to him, and therefore knows to whom the virtue of the 
atonement will become an actuality. In the saving of these it 
was therefore his eternal purpose that the death of J esus should 
not be in vain, that he should ‘see of the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied.” God himself will not be overwhelmed with dis- 
appointment in view of the results of his wondrous plan of 
redemption. It cannot be a failure. The design of God has 
definitely effectualized the ‘‘sin-covering’”’ to those whom his 
saving grace will surely bring to his Son Jesus, and to those who 
by the Holy Ghost will receive it. 

7th. We should perhaps add that there are possibilities of sin 
to which there was no thought, either under the old ritualism or 
under the new light of God’s love, of an extension of the vicari- 
ous efficacy of shed blood. The man who willfully despised all 
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holy law and all offerings as commanded by Moses died without 
hope. Now also he who willfully and maliciously ‘‘ tramples 
under foot the Son of God” and does ‘‘ despite unto the Spirit 
of grace’? has no part nor lot in this matter. This sin implies 
much knowledge® and evil willfulness. And for such sinners 
‘there remaineth no more offering for sin, but a certain fearful 
looking for of judgment.’? This is all, be it observed, simply 
because such persons have passed beyond the time when they 
might have been graciously and gloriously saved. They have 
daringly taken their destiny into their own wicked hands. 

8th. Until that dread condition is reached, or until death sets 
its seal of destiny upon the souls of men, the believing and 
earnest ambassador for Christ has full commission to offer Christ 
to every man of the race. No larger commission could he ask. 
No weightier responsibility could he have placed upon him. 
There is the Cross, towering high above the wrecks of time; 
there are the lost and the dying—they are in every naticn and 
tribe of earth; and here are we, the witnesses for Christ, whose 
duty and privilege it is to say to all, ‘‘God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.... As though God did beseech 
you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY RENEWER. 


Ir must be evident to the reader of the gospel according to 
Moses that two things are equally essential to man’s restoration 
to God: he must be pardoned, and he must be renewed. These 
necessities are both expressed throughout the symbolism, Thus 
the work of Christ as atoning high priest and the work of the 
Holy Spirit as renewer are presented together. The Holy Spirit 
we might not only expect to find in the tabernacle and its wor- 
ship, but we do actually find him there in distinct, instructive, 
and most beautiful symbols. These symbols are suggestive of 
his quiet yet great effectiveness in the salvation of such as are 
saved. That God is a spirit, an all-powerful but invisible being, 
was known to the Hebrews. One of the leading lessons taught in 
the holy of holies was that Jehovah cannot be seen with mortal 
eyes, yet he can make his presence and his power known. He 
there said, as he spoke to Moses, ‘‘ No man can see me and live.” 
The spirituality of his being was a clear thought in the mind of 
the psalmist when he said, ‘‘O Lord, thou hast searched me and 
known me. Thou understandest my thought afar off. Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence?” It was known that God as spirit operated upon the 
heart of man and spoke to him. David says, ‘* The Spirit of the 
Lord spake by me, and his word was in my tongue.” 


DHE CREINITY. 


In fact, the doctrine of the Trinity was in the tabernacle wor- 
ship, though not then so understood. Jesus was there as the 
anointed High Priest and King of Israel. The Holy Ghost was 
there as the anointing, as the renewer of life, and as the cleanser 
of souls. He it was who then, as now, made the atonement 
efficacious. And wherever we find the Anointed One and the 
Holy Anointer, there, with the invisible Father, we have the 
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leads us to think of the Holy Ghost wherever we find, in 
Mosaism, anything that signifies or symbolizes cleansing, wash- 
ing, anointing, or light, or anything that brings to mind the 
facts of changed heart and life. Our thinking here must be 
according to truth. 

It may be asked, Why was not the trinitarian distinction, and 
especially the personality of the Holy Spirit, more clearly taught 
in the tabernacle and throughout the Old Testament? and why 
is it said of the Spirit in the New Testament, before the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, that ‘‘he was not yet,” if he had been present all 
adown the centuries, and if he was all along the effective power 
of Jehovah? There was a prophecy of the coming One like 
unto Moses. Was there any such prophecy of the Holy Ghost? 
The answer to these questions is not difficult. The Holy Ghost 
was in the Church and the world in all ages. He was, as we 
shall soon see, distinctly represented in the symbolic services of 
the sanctuary; and then, further along, the prophetic announce- 
ments regarding him as to be “‘poured out upon Israel” and 
“‘upon all flesh ’’ were as clear as were those concerning the 
Messias. He is spoken of again and again; and David in his 
penitence cries, ‘Take not thy holy Spirit from me.” Jesus 
speaks of him as ‘‘the promise of the Father’? when he says, 
“Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence,’”? and when he bids his disciples to ‘‘ tarry in Jerusalem 
until they should be endued with power from on high.’”’ There 
were evidently the facts of the presence and of the distinct 
offices of the Messias and of the Spirit in the Church in all the 
centuries. Yet their divine personalities in relation to the God- 
head were not clearly revealed until after the resurrection of 
Jesus. The Church was not yet prepared for such a revelation. 
And the truth in regard to the one Person could not be received 
until that in regard to the other was known. 

When our Lord spake of the wonderful fullness of the Spirit 
which they that should believe on him would receive, it is 
added, ‘‘ For the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that 
Jesus was not yet glorified.””, The implication from this decla- 
ration, and from the whole history of the case, is that while the 
- Holy Ghost was involved as a doctrine and a promise in the old 
revelation, yet he was in a manner restrained in his office work 
in the hearts and lives of men until the Lord Jesus should die 
for sin and rise again for justification. His coming, in that full- 
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ness of which the prophets spoke, was dependent on the offering 
of Jesus on the cross. He was waiting until that instrumental 
truth, that blessed gospel fact, should be ready for his full use 
in enlightening and renewing men. It is his office not to speak 
from himself, not to exert his independent power, but to use the 
truth prepared for him and by him, and in the use of that truth 
to throw light upon the hearts and consciences of men. He uses 
this light in renewing the heart. So clearly is this true, that, 
while we are said to be ‘‘ born of the Spirit,’’ we are also said to 
be ‘‘ begotten by the word.” ‘Through the exceeding great and 
precious promises we are made partakers of the divine nature.” 

Though wonders were wrought in men, and lives were lived 
in communion with God, and prophets spoke through the Holy 
Ghost, yet the full efficacy of his sacred presence was not 
realized, and could not be, because Jesus had not yet atoned for 
sin and in triumph ascended. He had not the blessed gospel as 
revealed from the Cross to flash into the souls of men. Unless 
the Spirit were to ‘‘speak from himself’? and independently of 
the Christ, the true light could not then be shining clearly. 
What we must see is that, while the promise of the Spirit—and 
his presence too—was as essential and as large as that of Christ, 
yet he was ever in waiting for the Christ offering, and he could 
not move faster in his work than Christ moved in his. The fact 
now is that the Spirit is the spirit of Christ, and where he is and 
as he works, so there Christ is and there Christ works. Under 
Mosaism the Holy Spirit used symbols and types to suggest the 
Messias and his work, and himself and his work, because then 
they were the chief things to use. Now he uses the sublime and 
touching gospel facts, and irradiates the earnest soul with the 
clear promises. The doctrine of the Trinity was therefore 
involved and expressed in the tabernacle ritual, though not in 
terms that could be read of all men. 


THE SPIRIT’S WORK AS RELATED TO CHRIST'S. 


The Holy Spirit’s work is to follow that of Christ and make 
it effectual. It was with this fact in view that Jesus said, ‘‘ It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away; for if I go not away, the Com- 
forter will not come to you.’”? He could only follow the Christ; 
and, that he might do this most effectually, the visible Christ must 
be in the heavens. We have an illustration of the work of the 
one as related to that of the other in the 14th chapter of Leviti- 
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cus, in the process of cleansing the leper. Leprosy is the disease 
which most fitly represents sin in the soul and life. We see how 
that disease—and how sin—begins as a taint of the fountain of 
life; how it goes on to increase its manifestations, and to work 
more and more toward pollution and death. There are both 
disease and uncleanness, so that there must be both healing and 
cleansing that the diseased man may be restored to his place in 
pure society. In the process of restoration there is atonement, 
and there is renewal of life, and cleansing; that is, there is in 
the symbol the efficacy both of Christ and of his Spirit. There 
are three distinct steps in the process, the last of which, being 
the crowning one in establishing the leprous man in the fellow- 
ship of God, we shall here mainly consider; although in the 
others there be also the symbols of the work of both persons of 
the Godhead. There were to be sin offering, trespass offering, 
and burnt offering. If the man were poor, he might for the sin 
offering and the burnt offering bring young pigeons or young 
doves; but for the trespass offering there must bea lamb. When 
this lamb was killed ‘‘ the priest must take some of the blood of 
it and put it upon the tip of the right ear of him that was to be 
cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon the 
great toe of his right foot,’ as if to include the whole person in 
the process of cleansing. The priest must then take some of the 
anointing oil which had been provided by the leper, pour it into 
the palm of his left hand, and sprinkle with his right finger some 
of it seven times before the Lord. Then he must put some of it 
‘fupon the tip of the right ear, the thumb of the right hand, and 
the great toe of the right foot,” upon the same places where the 
atoning blood had been put. The rest of the oil in his hand he 
was to pour upon the head of the now cleansed leper, just as God 
gives his Spirit more abundantly after pardon and renewal. As 
the blood was symbolic of the atonement by Christ, and the oil 
of the sanctifying and gladdening efficacy of the Spirit, it is 
surely interesting here to see the latter imposed upon the former, 
as if to give it its healing virtue, and, being applied to ear, thumb, 
foot, and head, to cleanse and bless the whole man unto a new 
and better life. The Spirit gives atoning efficacy to the blood; 
and wherever there is justification it must be in living connection 
with renewed life. The Spirit’s work is superimposed upon that 
of Christ. The latter could never have been but for the former ; 
the former could never save a soul but through the latter. The 
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same truth is signified throughout the tabernacle. The Spirit 
makes it, as the house of God, a holy place; makes the priest a 
holy man; makes the altar and the offerings that touch it holy; 
and makes anything acceptable to Jehovah. The lesson of the 
last step in the cleansing of the leper is intensified by the beau- 
tiful symbol used in the first step of the process. A bird is there 
slain over a vessel filled with living water. In the mingled blood 
and water—the one element meaning Christ, and the other the 
Spirit, and the two together signifying the living word of God—a 
living bird is now dipped, together with cedar wood, and scarlet, 
and hyssop. The leper is then sprinkled seven times with the 
mixture, and the living bird, saturated with it, is significantly 
sent away free and glad into the heavens above. Thus here 
too we are reminded that the atoning blood is united with the 
cleansing energy of the blessed Spirit. And, to quote the words 
of Mathew Henry, ‘‘ When the leper was sprinkled, the water 
must have blood in it; when he was anointed, the ointment 
must have blood under it, to signify that all the graces and com- 
forts of the Spirit are owing to the death of Christ.” This clear 
statement may be reversed, and we may say that when the leper 
was sprinkled, the blood must have the water and the oil with 
it, to signify that the fruits of the death of Jesus are realized 
as such only through the energies of the divine Spirit within 
the leprous soul. 


NECESSITY OF RENEWAL. 


The work of the Holy Ghost, which is here under considera- 
tion, was necessary to complete and give reality to the idea and 
purpose of the tabernacle. God said, ‘‘I will set my tabernacle 
among you, and I will walk among you;” and we know that 
he did this then only, as he does it now, by his Spirit. ‘‘ Be 
ye holy, for I am holy,’ implies the Spirit as man’s sanctifier. 
And the idea of grace, as manifest at the mercy-seat, was preva- 
lent as the motive according to which he lived and wrought faith 
and hope in the heart. If the covenant of redemption, embra- 
cing all dispensations, was one in regard to Christ, the covenant 
of grace through all is one in regard to the Holy Ghost. If men 
in the Mosaic age were saved by grace rather than by law, then 
they were the subjects of the gracious efficacy of the eternal 
Spirit. True, the ministration, through Moses, of the law, 
written and engraven in stones, was a ministration of condem- 
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nation and death; yet the Spirit of grace was present when con- 
viction of sin was realized to impart hope and life through faith 
in the *‘ covering of sin.”?’ This was gospel hope and gospel life. 
Surely it is a mistake to think of the Mosaic covenant as purely 
one of works. Abraham was justified by faith; so were Moses 
and Caleb and Joshua. And faith implies grace, as well as a 
consequent life of obedience. The law in the tables of stone was 
always bringing men to a knowledge of sin, because they were 
always transgressing. This was what led to the offerings for sin 
and trespass. And while the prominent thing in all Mosaism 
was the call to obedience in the covenant relations, yet it was 
known then that “living came before doing,” a circumcised 
heart before a pure life. The covenant with Moses, and Israel 
under him, was the continuation of the covenant with Abraham, 
having reference to the holy Seed who should bless the nations. 
The vitalizing thing in it was God’s love. As that was realized, 
the law was regarded. This implied the grace of the Spirit. We 
have but to draw near.the mercy-seat to apprehend this fact. 
There was the law, laid up beneath the gracious ‘‘ caporeth.”’ 
There it was secure; but mercy was above it, and between it and 
the transgressor, man. And that law was best honored by the 
man who had taken refuge at the mercy-seat. It was always so; 
it isso now. We know that when we have found the throne of 
- grace the law is safe with us. We then seek to keep it as none 
do who have not realized the gracious potency of the Holy 
Ghost. We know further that it was so then, as it is now, that 
when any did return to God with contrite heart, and found 
cleansing, it was God, by his Spirit, who first found them, rather 
than they who first found him. In his finding them there were 
pardon, cleansing, and renewed life. As the Psalmist expresses 
it, he was the ‘“‘help” and the ‘ health” of their countenance. 
True religion always involves the relation, in salvation, of man’s 
- spirit with Ged’s Spirit. There is a union and an indwelling of 
the one with the other. This is what we must realize as a 
necessity and as a fact. Our spirit must touch, without revul- 
sion, the divine Spirit. In that touch there is the beginning of 
the better life. Jesus said, ‘‘God is a Spirit: and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” What did 
he mean? Why did hespeak thus to the woman of Samaria? 
We may not know the full reason, but we do know that ere long 
new thoughts were in her heart, and she had found the Messias. 
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What we want is the clear thought of God as eternal Spirit, and 
then the spirit and truth with which to worship him. Whatever 
the point where, or the method of, the union with him, he must 
needs be the quickening energy. There was manifest imperfec- 
tion under all the tabernacle ritual, because the light-media was 
so imperfect. Yet the Holy Spirit was there to use such light as 
was furnished. Referring to the fact that the high priest went 
alone once every year into the holy of holies, not without blood, 
which he offered for himself and for all the people, the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews says that the Holy Ghost signified by 
this that the way into the holiest of all was not yet made mani- 
fest. Still, he was then performing his office work, and that 
work always looked to a renewed life in the service of Jehovah. 
This is implied in those words in Hebrews 9: 18, 14: ‘‘ For if 
the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprink- 
ling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh; how 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through:-the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God!’ Through the Holy 
Ghost the outward was significant of the inward; and the spot- 
less sacrifice applied by the pure Spirit must purge the con- 
science. The result would be no longer the dead works of the 
natural man—works of sin and ritualism—but the faith-service 
to the living God. This was to be the result of the blood of 
Christ, and it was symbolized in the tabernacle offerings ; but 
how could the sanctifying of the conscience be but by the effi- 
cacy of the eternal Spirit? 

The whole sacrificial system reveals the fact that salvation is 
all of grace and through the energy of the Spirit. He alone 
could enable the Israelites to reach out and down in thought 
and faith to the truth symbolized in the priest and the altar ser- 
vice. He alone could influence the soul into sweet fellowship 
with God; and the necessities for healing and cleansing implied 
that this could be done only in the change of man’s disposition 
and spirit toward God. That such truth as this was known and 
rejoiced in is abundantly evident. Men learned that they must 
be changed. The thought was prevalent with Moses, Joshua, 
and others of having God with them, and of having his face to 
shine upon them. In the Psalms we hear the cry, ‘‘ Cleanse me,”’ 
‘‘wash me,’ ‘‘ purge me.” ‘‘It is God that girdeth me with 
strength and maketh my way perfect.” ‘‘ He restoreth my soul.” 
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‘In thy light shall we see light.”” ‘‘ He brought me up also out 
of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a 
rock, and established my goings.’? Indeed, to read the Hagi- 
ographa is to hear a voice proclaiming the demand for a change 
in man, and to behold the fruits of the blessed Spirit in holy 
longings and in the higher and better life. 


THE SYMBOLS OF THE SPIRIT. 


Going back to the tabernacle, we inquire more particularly, 
Where was the doctrine of the holy Renewer and his office work 
most clearly expressed in the symbols? It is indeed all-pervasive 
through the sanctuary service, but it was especially signified in 
- several of the elements used as symbols and types. 

Ist. We have already noted the fact that he was symbolized in 
the holy oil and the anointing therewith. This isa fact in regard 
to which there can be no doubt. It was because this oil was to 
have so high significancy that it must be made exactly according 
to the divine prescription, with the sweet perfume of myrrh, 
cinnamon, calamus, cassia, and the oil of olive, and that none 
was to be made like it for any other use. ‘It is holy: it shall 
be holy unto you.”’ It was to be used strictly and only in sym- 
bolizing the gift and the gracious influences of the Spirit. The 
high priest was to be anointed with it, that he might minister in 
his holy office. The tabernacle and the furniture must be anoint- 
ed with it, to sanctify them that they might be most holy, that 
whatsoever touched them might be holy. The thing that gives 
holy sacredness to the Church and its officials in their labor is 
nothing else but the Holy Spirit of truth. A sanctuary is noth- 
ing, and its ministrations are in vain to bring the sons of men 
to God, unless there be upon them the holy unction. The lesson 
was taught to Israel that ‘ while all beyond is a region of pollu- 
tion and death, they who really come into a living connection 
with the Church or the kingdom of God are brought into com- 
munion with his spiritual nature and made partakers of his holi- 
ness.”’ The anointing is represented not only as imparting holi- 
ness to the Church and the individual, but also as giving sweet- 
ness of temper and character, and also gladness to the heart. It 
is indeed a blessed anointing, of which the sweetness aot the spices 
was indicative. 

So Jesus was “anointed with the oil of gladness above his 


fellows.”’ The oil of gladness was the Holy Ghost. David said, 
15 
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‘Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over.” 
And how beautifully the influences of the Spirit in producing 
brotherly love are represented by the ‘‘ oil upon Aaron’s head, 
that ran down his beard, that went down to the skirts of his 
garments! It is like the dew of Hermon, and the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion; for there the Lord com- 
manded the blessing, even life for evermore.”’ The anointing in 
that day with the holy oil of consecration was the same, in sym- 
bol, as what we now think of in connection with the effusion of 
the Holy Spirit. We consecrate a man to the ministry as we seek 
for him the graces of the Spirit of Jehovah. We bring a soul 
into the kingdom of God as one of,the Lord’s anointed, as 
through the presentation of the truth to his heart and conscience, 
and through prayer to God for him, we bring him under the 
power of the Spirit, who enlightens, convicts, and renews him. 
Men are ordained to preach the gospel only when they have the 
call of God and are endued with the Holy Ghost. Men are saved 
and become God’s children only when, by the heavenly anoint- 
ing, they are made new creatures in Christ Jesus. So, while the 
symbol was in force in the tabernacle service, God was ever 
giving of his Spirit to truest Israel, and was promising for the 
future the yet more abundant effusions thereof. Later along, he 
spoke distinctly by the prophets, saying, ‘‘I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh.”” And with this he promised renewedness 
of heart and of life, which alone can constitute a man “ holy unto 
the Lord.”’ 

The Old Testament feast of Pentecost was a portentous proph- 
ecy of the New Testament Pentecost, as it was the last of the 
yearly feasts of joy, and the crowning symbolization of truth ; so 
that, when the Lord should have been glorified, and the way 
thus prepared for the heavenly baptism, then the Holy Ghost, 
as the crowning of all with joy and hope, was to come down as 
a new power of life, because he should have new media of light 
for his use. It was so in fact; and it was on the day of Pente- 
cost that the effusion came. Then, under the one sermon of the 
man filled with the Spirit, three thousand souls were made to cry 
out, ‘‘ Men, brethren, what shall we do?” They realized this 
heavenly energy in the conviction of sin and in their turning to 
the Lord. 

2d. But no less clearly was the Holy Ghost symbolized in the 
laver and the water of purification. The laver, with its clean 
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water, was an important part of the sacred furniture. The 
priests could not enter the tabernacle to minister till they had 
first been cleansed at the laver, thus indicating their need of 
spiritual washing. The ablutions were as essential as, and they 
were much more frequent than, the anointings. Upon every 
occasion of the least touch of uncleanness this service must be 
repeated. And upon the Levites must be sprinkled the water 
of purification: it was a water of separation. Many were the 
washings in Israel. They denoted the necessity of personal holi- 
ness, and this always implied the heavenly Cleanser. This sym- 
bol too was clearly understood by the Hebrews. Whenever they 
would see the priest thus purifying himself before he drew nigh 
to God, ‘“‘lest he die,’ they would be reminded that all must be 
washed not only outwardly but within. The thought finds its 
full expression in the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ I will wash my 
hands in innocency; so will I compass thine altars, O God.” 
Clean hands and a pure heart were felt to be essential to the 
right serving of Jehovah in worship. When the Israelites were 
living in sin, and dishonoring God with their offerings, they 
were called upon to ‘‘ cease to do evil and to learn to do well, to 
wash them and to put away their sin.’”? Jeremiah cries, ‘‘O 
Jerusalem, wash thy heart from wickedness.”? And the Lord 
comforts his Church with the promise in Isaiah 44:34: ‘ For I 
will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry 
ground: I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing 
upon thine offspring.’’? Thus, in every phase of the divine life, 
and from its beginning to its end, we are to expect the cleansing 
and life-giving efficacy of the Spirit. His regenerating influence 
is very prominent in many of the promises. Ezekiel says, 
“Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean; from all your filthiness and from all your idols will I 
cleanse you; a new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you; and I will cause you to walk in my stat- 
utes, and do them.”? This same water-symbol we find in the 
New Testament when we are told that we are saved ‘‘ by the 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
Jesus came not by blood only, ‘‘ but by water and by blood.’’ 
The poet does not use an empty figure when he speaks of ‘‘ the 
water and the blood from his wounded side which flowed, as 
being of sin the double cure, cleansing from its guilt and power.” 
This is the truth. Jesus came by the shedding of his blood for 
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expiation; and he comes by his Spirit to effect purification, of 
which the water is the symbol. So significant, therefore, was the 
laver in the tabernacle. In the same spirit we read in the New 
Testament: ‘‘ Arise and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.” 
One of the clear truths concerning the baptismal ordinance is 
that it signifies the ‘‘ washing of regeneration’’ by the Spirit. 
So our Lord himself connected the two things in his last word to 
his disciples. They had been baptized with water: they should 
soon ‘‘be baptized with the Holy Ghost.’”? With this fact in 
view, it ought not to be difficult to discover the only consistent 
mode of administering the sacrament. Every single symbol of 
purifying in the tabernacle service, and throughout the Old Tes- 
tament, was by sprinkling or by pouring, and never by immer- 
sion. In Leviticus 14 the mingled blood and water was 
sprinkled; the anointing oil was applied by the touch, or by 
pouring or sprinkling. Even the blood of atonement was 
sprinkled. The ‘‘divers baptisms’? were simply divers sprink- 
lings or pourings. So in Ezekiel, chapter 386, when the Lord 
promises to “sprinkle clean water’? upon his people that they 
might be clean, as he beyond doubt refers, in the symbol of 
water-sprinkling, to the sprinkling or shedding down of the 
Holy Ghost, in all consistency there is but one conclusion sug- 
gested, and that is that New Testament baptism, signifying the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, can be performed only as the Old 
Testament purifications were performed—by sprinkling, touching, 
or pouring. It cannot reasonably be otherwise if the lessons of 
the Old Testament symbolism are of any account in helping to 
elucidate the New Testament doctrine. 

3d. But, again, we find the Holy Ghost in the oil and the light 
of the *‘candelabrum.” "Phe oil here, as clearly as in the anoint- 
ing, is asymbol of him who giveth the light of life. The light 
is that which comes through the truth and from the Cross of 
Christ; but it comes to the heart by the Spirit. Through him 
came the disclosures that were received from the Urim and 
Thummim. The Church and the soul need cleansing, and they 
need light. The two ideas are sometimes combined, as when 
Jesus says, ‘*‘ Ye are clean through the word.”” His word is light. 
God aims to reach man only through the truth; and the idea 
always suggested by the truth is that of light. God’s word isa 
lamp. All the light in the tabernacle came from the lamp there 
shining. All the light that beams into and through the soul 
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comes from the Spirit of light—called the Spirit of truth. ‘He 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.”’ This truth is 
so generally understood now, as it was in measure under the Old 
Testament, that we seek men’s conversion through tne truth; 
and we say when a man has found the Lord that ‘“‘he has 
received light.”’ We do not value a professed change unless we 
have reason to know that it has resulted from the truth made 
potent by the Spirit. How significant, then, was the oil of grace 
in the lamp, and the light that shined from it through the 
sanctuary ! 

4th. But the Spirit was not only oil and light: he was also 
jire. The fire that consumed the sacrifice, that lighted the lamp, 
that burned the incense, was of God’s own kindling. 'There 
must be fire to consume the dross of sin, to make our sacrifices 
acceptable, and to make our prayers earnest and full of faith and 
love. It must not be the false fire of earthly zeal; it must be, 
from the kindling of the Holy Spirit. We are therefore 
‘‘baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’”? Our hatred of 
sin must be that spiritual hatred which would consume it. 
Blessed is he who knows the most of God’s Spirit as a divine 
ardor in the soul; who knows the kindling of heavenly aspira- 
tion and the zeal that reaches out to higher and holier attain- 
ments. But he who, like the sons of Aaron, would offer only 
strange, earth-enkindled fire, shall perish. 

How rich and beautiful are the expressions suggested by this 
sacred emblem in the hymnology of the Church! There is 
much of longing for the burning love and devotion, prompting 
to the sacrifice of self and of all sublunary things, expressed in 
sacred songs of which only God’s Spirit is the author. Men 
realize the intensity of holy devotion only in the hours of their 
greatest nearness to God, and then it speaks through their whole 
being. It was the sacred fire which, from its being so potential 
in the experience of Moses when alone on the mount with 
Jehovah, caused his face to shine so brightly. Oh, for the fire 
that kindles soul-love into flame! 

5th. We may further see the evidence of the Holy Renewer in 
many other matters connected with the sanctuary. The rod of 
Aaron that had budded into new and fruitful life was a symbol 
of his vitalizing energy. The manna which fed the Israelites, 
and a pot of which was laid up in the ark, was another. So was © 
that wisdom of art and handicraft with which Bezaleel and 
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others were endowed, that they might construct the sacred tent 
and all its furniture in such manner, after the pattern, as to 
please the Lord, an evidence of what he may do for men. He is 
the power of wisdom and of inward light in the world, and in 
the Church and redeemed men he it ‘is that maketh wise unto 
salvation. His presence in the tabernacle, as in the soul and the 
Church of to-day, was co-extensive with the presence of Christ. 
The one Person of the sacred Trinity always, and in every 
sanctifying work, implied the other. 


THE OPEN DOCTRINE. 


Not only by symbol but by plain words was Israel taught. It 
has been said that the ark was a standing testimony to Israel 
that they could expect nothing of great good without God. To 
give clearness to this truth the Israelite was taught that, to have 
70d truly with him, his heart and life must be a changed heart 
and life, and that only thus could he be.above sin. When Moses 
would have the Hebrews to serve the Lord with all their heart 
and soul, he says to them, ‘‘ Circumcise therefore the foreskin of 
your heart, and be no more stiffnecked.”? And he also gives them 
the promise, ‘‘The Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart 
and the heart of thy seed, to love him with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul, that thou mayest live.’”’ This is, in the one 
case, a plain admonition to Israel of their responsibility concern- 
ing the state of their heart and life; and, in the other case, it is a 
clear promise of God’s grace to renew their heart and their soul 
to the end of their pleasing him. David, in the later century, 
yet still under the same dispensation of truth and grace, with a 
sense of his responsibility and need, and reaching out toward the 
promise, cried, ‘‘ Create in me a,clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me.’? With the many clear expressions, as 
well as symbols, in the Old Testament upon this subject in view, 
our Lord said unto Nicodemus, ‘‘ Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again.’”? Then, when Nicodemus failed 
to understand the spiritual meaning of our Lord’s words, Jesus 
said to him, ‘‘ Art thou a master in Israel, and knowest not 
these things??? He seems to have thought that Nicodemus 
might have known of the necessity of the change, and, with his 
knowledge of Old Testament symbols and doctrines, might 
have been acquainted with the fact of the silent mystery, and 
with the effect of the Spirit and the water upon the life. 
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SYMBOLIC SUGGESTIVENESS. 


One of the very first things learned here is that the change is 
not wrought by God in utter disregard of man’s own concern 
in the matter. Men were never then, as they are never now, 
regenerated to their surprise, in a@ moment when they have no care 
about God or salvation. God works with the mind of man as 
well as in it. The Holy Spirit is back of every earnest thought 
of sin and desire for mercy. He actually is the sole author of 
the renewal; and yet the renewal is the coming together of God 
and man. The Lord does not in pure arbitrariness put forth his 
power to change the heart. He is rather like the wind, ina 
sense invisible, and yet effective. There are ‘ the hidings of his 
power.”? He is ever behind the smoke of his mercy-seat, so that 
his terrible power does not consume. He performs his work in 
such manner that, while operating with as well as upon the heart, 
most men can never tell the exact moment of their new birth. 
He operates through instrumentalities, and influences the heart 
through, and into harmony with, these. He employs truth and 
light, which he adapts to the case in hand, so that while the soul 
is begotten by the Spirit he is begotten through the word. We 
can hardly say that in the new birth proper there is human c¢o- 
operation with God; yet there must be a yielding to him of the 
. will influenced by the truth, as the tree yields and bends to the 
wind or as the neck yields to the yoke. ‘‘God’s people become 
willing in the day of his power.”’ They become so decause of the 
power, which so operates with their own thought, yet awakening 
it, turning and directing it, that they at the time neither fairly 
comprehend nor measure it. What they are conscious of is their 
‘own thought and desire. ‘* How shall I understand all this?’ 
men ask. ‘‘ What is the renewal, and how is it effected?’? Some 
help may come to us from the study of these tabernacle symbols 
of the Spirit and his work. For instance, there is doctrine for us 
in the fact that he operates like anointing oil. He comes to men 
not empty-handed, but armed with saving truth. With this he 
operates, like the mollifying oil, while opening up the pores cf 
the heart to receive it. The oil fell upon Aaron’s head, ran 
down upon his person, and even to the skirts of his garment. 
The idea we get from this figure is that of a quiet and subduing 
effectiveness. The result of the renewing power of the Spirit in 
the heart is that the truth is received and made effective, and the 
Spirit, like the oil, permeates and gives his own unction to the 
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man. He is therefore characterized with new graces, and is 
softened into a sweet subjection before God. He is anointed of 
the Spirit ere he knows it. 

Or, again: The Spirit is like the water which cleanses. The 
water is for the exterior, yet it too is permeative and kindly 
searching as far as the uncleanness goes. The Spirit, again 
using the truth, with it permeates the soul and reaches the 
unclean fountain of its nature. That fountain of its life he, by 
cleansing, revives into new and purer thought and hope. The 
essential thing in all this truth used is the blood of Christ. The 
blood is ever to be with the water. The virtue of that death on 
the cross is applied with faith-producing and purifying efficacy, 
so that he that believeth it hath power to become a child of God. 
God says, ‘‘ I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean.’”? Just in so far as the influence of the holy Cleanser goes 
in the heart and in the life, so far only is there the pure thought, 
desire, and work. The effect of the cleansing is also healing, so 
that the man may say, ‘‘ I have found the great Physician.”’ In 
the case of the leper the cleansing meant also healing. New 
health and life began to permeate his veins, and he was again a 
citizen with God’s people. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIGHT. 


The Holy Ghost, with his truth, is the light of God to the 
soul. As light shines into a dark room and wakens up all that 
is within it, giving a new and brighter life to all, so the Spirit 
shines into the benighted heart, and his shining there quickens, 
purifies, and saves. This must be suggested from the candela- 
brum and the holy oil for the light. This is the symbol which 
is used by Zechariah in that remarkable scripture so often quoted 
on the subject of regeneration. The prophet saw a golden 
candlestick, with lamps and pipes for the oil and the light, and 
the two olive trees emblematic of the two who were anointed by 
the Spirit for their great work. When he inquired, ‘‘ What are 
these ?’’? he was informed (see Zechariah 4) that in this symbol 
was the word of the Lord to Zerubbabel; and its signification 
was that the temple was to be completed, and Israel to be made 
to prosper, ‘‘ not by might nor by power,” either physical or men- 
tal, ‘‘ but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.’’ These words, having 
primary reference to the work of Zerubbabel in his efforts to 
complete the Lord’s house, have rightly been given the wider 
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application as the truth in regard to ‘‘ the conversion of sinners.” 
The contrast is presented between might and power of any 
kind and the working of God’s Spirit. And the emblem of the 
Spirit’s working is the candlestick with its oil for the light. The 
clear doctrine, then, is, as we apply the words to the conversion 
of men, that conversion is not a work of mental or physica] 
might or power. In this sense it is not the work of man. 
Neither is it in this sense the work of God himself. He does not 
exert his almightiness upon man’s heart, arbitrarily driving all 
before him, and, as he might do, compelling surrender. Never 
thus. His love and grace would not be in such procedure as 
that. He rather, as the lesson here shows, operates in the soul 
as the oil and the light. Wesupplies both; and as the light, per- 
meating quietly, purifies, influences, and quickens, so the Holy 
Ghost, with the word of truth, irradiates and imparts new life. 
This is his method, this is working according to man’s nature; 
and it is because of this that we may hear the ‘‘ shoutings of 
grace, grace unto it.’”’? As the apostle says, ‘‘ It is of faith that it 
might be by grace.”’ It is a work in which gracious efficacy, 
which prompts to faith and love, is distinguished, rather than 
might or power. He seeks to persuade the will and to open 
the heart, and in all he does he holds the man to his own respon- 
sibility. Jesus says through him, ‘“‘If any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him and will sup with him, 
and he with me.’”’ Professor Drummond has said of Professor 
Huxley that he declares, ‘‘I protest that if some great power 
would agree to make me always think what is true and do what 
is right on condition of my being turned into a sort of clock and 
wound up every morning, I would instantly close with the 
offer.” Such a proposition is degrading to man, and is in no 
accord with God’s revelation of his grace. God honors man’s 
free agency, even though it be in bondage to sin, and he glo- 
rifies himself in every act of regeneration. He never, even in 
saving a soul from sin and death, can treat it as a clock, or as 
any irresponsible thing. And men who think rightly would not 
wish him to doso. Infinitely beautiful is the process of saving 
grace. In it there is spiritual energy; and the apostle, speaking 
of it, uses the word power. It is, however, the power of grace. 
Often the experiences of the soul, through which it passes under 
the influence of convicting and purifying light, are deep and 
painful. The awakening to a sense of sin and condemnation is 
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often so terrible as not to be soon forgotten. But this is because 
of the evil in the heart, and the struggle of the will against the 
task of sweeping it out and opening up the soul to the free 
ingress of heavenly light and life. We are to think of the oil 
and the light in their great potency rather than of the might 
and the power without means and without grace. The Spirit’s 
work is to impart the light, to reach through it the fountains of 
the soul, to make sin fearful and hateful, and to work a change 
within which shall be lasting and saving. The work is wrought, 
and the soul is born again, a child of light and a child of God, 
whenever, with such views of Christ as a Saviour as the Spirit 
alone can give, the will surrenders to Jesus as Redeemer and as 
Lord. 

There will then have been a work, invisible as the wind, kindly, 
potent as the light, healing as the balm, cleansing as the water, and 
sweetly sanctifying as the holy anointing oil. The subjects of 
this work can say they have experienced an inward change in 
thought, faith, views, and purpose. They can say, ‘‘I am not 
what I was: I now trust and love my God and Saviour, and all 
others who love him are my brethren. I hate sin, and I seek to 
live for God, and for glory and honor and immortality.” ‘I 
once was blind, but now I see.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


FORGIVENESS. 


WE have been told that a Baptist missionary in China found 
his converts slow to apprehend the value of Christ’s atoning 
blood until the book of Leviticus threw light upon the sacrificial 
offerings, and showed the relation between the shedding of blood 
and the remission of sins. We feel sure that correct views of the 
teaching of this old book upon the subject of the forgiveness of 
sin, as to both its conditions and its grounds, will remove diffi- 
culties under which some minds seem to labor regarding these 
questions. It must be clear that the first step toward man’s 
restoration to peace with God is the removal of sin. Some 
satisfactory disposition must be made of the sins already past. 
There is more frequent reference made to this matter in the 
Mosaic ritual than to the renewal of the heart. Holiness is the 
demand. Man must be holy because the Lord is holy. But 
man has already sinned. What shall he do? Can he be right 
with God under the galling sense of guilt? If not, then how 
can he have assurance that the guilt is removed? Even before 
his conscious desire for renewal he longs for forgiveness. He 
wants existing and past sins to be mercifully disposed of. To 
the question of how this may be done the sacrifices have special 
reference. 


WHAT IS IMPLIED IN FORGIVENESS. 


Forgiveness, or pardon, is the Old Testament word used in 
the connection in which ‘‘ justification” is found in the New 
Testament. The latter word is doubtless more appropriate in the 
New Testament than it would have been in the Old. It em- 
braces a little more than the simple idea of pardon, and is char- 
acteristic of the larger light and richer fullness of the gospel, as 
it bears with it the idea of a full reception into the divine favor. 
‘* Justification is an act of God’s free grace, wherein he pardoneth 


all our sins, and accepteth us as righteous in his sight, only for 
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the righteousness of Christ, imputed unto us, and received by 
faith alone.”” This word, with this fullness of idea, is not found 
in connection with the tabernacle service. We find, instead, the 
simple word ‘ forgiveness.’’ This word, to the truly devout soul 
in Israel, may have carried with it the idea of ‘‘ reinstatement 
into the theocracy of heaven’ as well as into one’s proper place 
in the Church on earth; and as, along with the assurance of for- 
giveness, there was always in the sacrifice that which implied 
the removal of uncleanness, we may believe that such thought 
did largely prevail. Therefore what is involved in the word 
‘* justification ’’ was not wholly foreign to the faith of the faithful 
Israelite when he sought the forgiveness of his known sins. 

But what is forgiveness? This word is of such general use, 
not only in our prayers to God but in regard to the wrongs we do 
one toward another, that an almost universal and a truthful view 
prevails concerning it. We ask a fellow-man to forgive us some 
supposed. wrong; we ask him to overlook it, to think kindly 
toward us, as though we had not committed the wrong. When 
we ask the Lord to forgive our sins, we desire him to deliver us 
from the punishment due them, and no longer to keep them in 
mind as against us. The Hebrew ‘“ salach”’ primarily conveys 
the idea of “lifting up, taking away,’”’ and to this the Greek 
equivalent corresponds. We desire the Lord to put away our 
sins from us, so that he can be tender and gracious to us. Most 
intelligent readers of the Bible have a correct conception of 
forgiveness when they sue for it. They want the sin so to be 
‘* Tifted up’’ from the soul and put away that they shall both be 
delivered from condemnation and from the divine displeasure. 

Other forms of expression, in the Psalms and in the prophets, 
meaning the same thing, were sometimes used, and in their use 
we are not left in doubt as to the prevalent idea of forgiveness. 
In connection with the sacrificial service we find the words 
‘““make atonement and it shall be forgiven them ”’ often repeated. 
The Psalmist says, ‘‘ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord 
imputeth not iniquity.’’ David cries, ‘‘ According to the multi- 
tude of thy tender mercies 6/ot out my transgressions ;”’ ‘‘ Hide 
thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities.”’ God 
says in Isaiah, ‘‘I, even J, am he that dlotteth out thy transgres- 
sions for mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins.’”? Such 
expressions serve to show that we have the correct idea of 
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forgiveness. If Jehovah ‘blots out,” ‘ covers,” ‘hides his face 
from,” ‘‘ pardons,” ‘‘remembers no more”? man’s sin, then it is 
‘‘lifted,” ‘‘removed,” and the burden of guilt is gone if the man 
can be assured of the fact of the forgiveness. It has been main- 
tained by some that the word ‘‘justify,’’ as used by the apostles, 
means ‘‘to make righteous,” and that ‘‘only the man who is 
made righteous is forgiven.”’ He is therefore forgiven and ac- 
cepted because of his own righteousness. This cannot be true, for 
it is expressly said that God ‘‘justifies the ungodly”? who be- 
lieve in Jesus. And nowhere, in the Old Testament or the New, 
do we read of the forgiveness of a righteous man. It is the sins 
that are blotted out and remembered no more, and this is the 
first step toward making the man righteous. The soul may still 
be imperfect, and yet it may have a sense of forgiveness. And 
only as the burden of guilt is removed is there the spirit of free- 
dom in the way of righteousness. In justification there is the 
idea that it is as sinners we come to God, and we come to have 
the sins and iniquities d/otted out. Yet we cannot overlook the 
fact that the forgiven sinner will seek to become righteous. God 
does not make the mistake of throwing pardons upon men indis- 
criminately. He does not lift the soul’s burden that it may yet 
continue in sin. Neither the word “ forgiveness” nor ‘‘ justify ”’ 
means ‘‘to make righteous;”’ but they are never applicable to 
one who does not, under the impulse of pardoning grace, seek to 
live a better life. So David sought full pardon and restoration 
of the joy of salvation, that he might ‘‘ teach transgressors God’s 
ways.”? And another psalmist cries, ‘If thou, Lord, shouldest 
mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand? But there is forgive- 
ness with thee that thou mayest be feared.”” This idea is manifest 
in the various offerings that were made at the altar. Not only 
were there the sin and trespass offerings that the sins might be 
forgiven, but in the burnt offering and the peace offering it was 
made known that atonement was needful in order to the accept- 
ance of the people on God’s part, and in order to the consecration 
of the forgiven ones to him on their part. Both of these 
thoughts were conspicuous in the sacrifices. 


WHEN JEHOVAH PARDONS. 
When is forgiveness granted? What we learn from these 
sacrifices is that men are pardoned as and when they seek the 
Lord in the appointed ways. Whatever God’s purposes may 
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have been in regard to individuals to be saved, and however 
large the general proclamation of amnesty—as when, on the 
great Day of Atonement, the sins of all Israel were confessed by 
the priest and covered by atonement—yet the fact remained that 
forgiveness was only known by men as a realized actuality when 
they had met the conditions personally. There is a point, or 
there are points, of time, in the life of a soul, when the secret 
purpose and the general amnesty of Jehovah may become facts 
in the soul’s experience. That moment is, or these moments 
are, When the heart is rightly seeking what it realizes—the for- 
giving grace of God. It was when David cried unto the Lord 
that he was brought ‘‘ out of the horrible pit and the miry clay.” 
We have not yet read or heard of a sinner testifying that ina 
moment when he was wholly unconcerned the Lord renewed 
him and blotted out his sins. If we were to hear such testimony, 
we should gravely doubt its truthfulness. The whole series of 
tabernacle services and worship was designed to teach men how 
forgiveness might be attained and when the sense of it might 
be realized. It was implied always, and sometimes stated, that 
when an offering was made for sins, it was for sins known and 
ready to be confessed. The offering was in itself a confession 
of guilt, and there was the desire for absolution. That was what 
the man longed for, perhaps had come a long journey to obtain ; 
and that was what the priest, acting as the anointed of God, 
could pronounce over him as he made the atonement for him 
with blood; and that too was what the seeking soul could realize 
if in his heart he truly met the conditions. The lessons here are 
important and invaluable as to the subjective conditions and the 
objective ground upon which the pardon was granted from God 
himself, as it was realized as a sweet experience only when he 
did bestow it. Man is presumed to act rationally in seeking 
God’s favor. It is throughout a rational as well as a faith pro- 
cess. There is reason in it, though faith reaches out toward God 
beyond the limits of pure reason. There is no conflict between 
the faith and the reason; only the one must outreach the other. 
The two unite to seek God’s own answer to the solemn question, 
How can sin be pardoned? What effect to the soul will it have 
when the forgiving act is passed? In seeking the answer to 
these questions both reason and faith forbid us to forget that God 
will surely act on principle in the matter. Not only his love but 
his august sense of holiness and right will actuate him. He will 
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not, as men may do, forgive either indiscriminately or with 
partiality. He will neither be moved by sentiment nor by 
respect of persons. He regarded all men, priests and people 
alike, as sinners. All had toseek pardon. This Bible religion, 
from Moses to John, is a religion for sinners, to restore them to 
God. 

Knowing, then, that forgiveness is possible, and that God 
will pardon whenever, upon good grounds, it may be consistent 
for him, in view of the sinner’s attitude toward him, to do so, 
we seek to learn from Mosaism what it is that is prerequisite on 
the part of man, that he may be forgiven, and what may be nec- 
essary besides as a ground upon which so great grace may be 
shown from God. The conditions and the grounds of forgiveness 
are two things: the conditions may be necessary on the part of 
the persons, while the grounds may just as necessarily be some- 
where else. There are, then, the subjective and the objective con- 
siderations, both of which are distinct in the tabernacle service. 


GROUNDS AND CONDITIONS. 


When forgiveness was attained the two considerations were 
inseparable, though distinct. We view them in their close rela- 
tion to each other. 

The sinner, one or many, high priest, Levite, ruler, or other 
' person, must present an offering by blood as the ground upon 
which his plea for pardon was urged. Not one could come 
empty-handed. The sin might be one of nature, of uncleanness, 
of ignorance, of thoughtlessness, of word, or of act; it might be 
a wrong against God, the Church, or a fellow-man ; it was in any 
case, in its essence, an unholiness in the eyes of Jehovah, and to 
ensure its forgiveness there must be the blood-sacrifice, presented 
by the sinner, and the life taken by his own hands. This offering 
had to be renewed as often and as long as there was sin, from 
year to year. As we have seen elsewhere, every offering of 
blood, whether in the sin and trespass offerings proper or in the 
burnt offering and the peace offering, implied the fact of sin and 
its need of forgiveness; and for the people the blood was for ever 
flowing about the brazen altar, from the daily morning and 
evening sacrifice. And when any sin committed was brought 
to the mind of the individual, either by word from another or 
by the sinner’s own thought, that individual must bring his sin 
offering or his trespass offering, seeking to have the sin removed. 
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When the whole people became guilty of wrong, and it had 
become known, then, through the rulers as representatives, the 
whole people must come up before the Lord, seeking forgiveness 
in the same way. The objective point to the eye of the soul was 
always the mercy-seat where Jehovah was enthroned, and from 
which he spake the word of pardon. But sinning man had to 
learn, through whatever repetitions of offerings might be neces- 
sary, that if he reached that point effectively, he must go in 
every case by the brazen aitar. That altar, whereat the gift was 
presented and its innocent blood shed, stood outside the taber- 
nacle. Sinful man must first seek the Lord outside the holy 
place. Until he has found him in the pardon of sin he is dis- 
qualified to pass within. It is here we may see the significance 
of the material of the altar as well as of its location. It must be 
of earth or of unhewn stone. The touch of the hammer pol- 
luted it so as to unfit it for its sacred use. There can be no doubt 
that this was because the design was to teach Israel that the first 
step toward reconciliation with God must be taken by man in 
his state of nature. The sinner must find atonement and his 
Mediator-Priest, and so he must find his pardon at the altar 
outside the kingdom, ere he can enter it. It is one of the great 
consolations of the gospel that man is not required to make him- 
self better before coming to the altar of atonement. He must 
come there just as he is, and must find his own offering and his 
great High Priest as the first necessity. He therefore comes to 
the altar in its state of rude nature, and he comes to Christ in his 
‘own native state of sin, that Christ may be his offering and his 
priest before God. There are consequently no impossibilities in 
his way, as is evidently suggested by the composition and location 
of the altar, and as he first comes to it seeking pardon. As the 
altar and the sacrifices were symbolical and typical, as they were 
valuable to the Israelite only in this sense, and as we have no 
such offerings to bring to such altar, we see at once what we must 
do as the only and final resort. We too must bring our blood-offer- 
ing. Those blood-sacrifices have ceased. The redemption, how- 
ever, which they symbolized has been completed. There is one 
offering of the one spotless Lamb of God which avails for each 
and all, for the past and for the present. This offering we must 
needs bring in some such way as to make it ours as we bring it. 
That we have slain him by our sins, and that we, as much as 
men in any age, have through our guilt been responsible for his 
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death, we are taught in his word. He was given for the world. 
It was “for crimes that we have done he groaned upon the 
tree.’ Now he stands offering himself to us as an atoning 
victim, and inviting us to go to him directly with all our burden 
of guilt and woe—to go to him without the gate where he 
suffered, and to present as the ground of our hope the one offer- 
ing which he made of himself on our behalf. Before we enter 
the kingdom of God’s holiness, and as the one step toward enter- 
ing it, we have here but to come into such agreement with Christ 
that he becomes at once our offering and our mediating priest. 
AS we present him we say, ‘‘O Father, look upon the face of 
thine Anointed One; regard his dying agonies and his shed 
blood, and blot out all my sins.’’? Wonderful, but true, that 
while we must present before God our sin offering, and while we 
have no other, we may bring such an one as will find sure accept- 
ance on our behalf! We look to him and present him in the 
first instance of our finding pardon, and we have but to repeat 
the same offering upon every occasion of sin and need. We thus 
meet to the letter the requirement of the altar service. We bring 
to God our own offering, One whose blood is shed and sprinkled 
for us, One whom we have slain. This is the authority he gives 
us as he would become ‘the Lord our righteousness.” 


RECTIFICATION. 


But here a question is to be settled as to the manner of our 
successful approach to Christ, that we may present him as our sin 
offering and advocate. We must come to him in our state of 
nature, as sinful and unworthy; and yet our coming to him 
implies surrender to him, and this implies a readiness of will ¢o 
do right where the right is known. Isaiah says, ‘‘ Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
him return to the Lord, and he will have merey” and will 
‘“‘abundantly pardon.”? The sacrifice was an odjective offering 
subjectively presented, as the sinner’s own gift, to Jehovah. 
There must still be observed the additional sudjective conditions 
that forgiveness may be realized. The sinner must have the 
desire to be right and to do right before God. If there be known 
wrongs which he may set right or remedy, his first duty is to see to 
these. In the study of the tabernacle we find no reason to believe 
that sinning was made easy, or that atonement covered what 


man himself might be expected to remedy. The slander on the 
16 
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doctrine of justification by faith, that ‘‘it encourages wrong- 
doing,’’ would never be uttered by aman who understands the 
true way of salvation. ‘The special lesson in the trespass offer- 
ing was that, even before presenting the atoning blood, the tres- 
pass must be rectified. There could be no true sign of repent- 
ance so long as the indisposition to do right prevailed; and in 
that case no blood was of avail. And the blood of Christ can 
not avail now to cover or to bear away the known trespass which 
only awaits the sinner’s honest willingness to recompense it. 
Such wrongs could only be truly confessed in the act of setting 
them right. The sinner may as well learn first as last that no sac- 
rifice has ever yet been ordained to take his place in the things 
which he himself may easily, or even through trial, accomplish. 
Christ came to meet in this regard man’s awful necessity, not his 
carnal pleasure. We have but to listen to the voice from the tres- 
pass offering (Lev. 5, 6, and 7), and then to know that the same 
spirit of requirement pervades the gospel of Christ (Matt. 5. 28, 24): 
‘‘Tf thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way: first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.”’ In Mosaism there were named sins 
of sacrilege, of ignorantly swearing falsely, and of various un- 
cleannesses, and for which a recompense might first be made by 
an offering through the priest. There may have been some cases of 
dishonoring God in which the sacrifice for the sin should be first 
offered, and the reparation attended to afterward. But in nearly 
all cases, and especially in all instances where wrongs were com- 
mitted against fellow-mortals in the way of fraud, dishonest 
dealing, withholding the truth, false testimony, or . personal 
injury, restitution and satisfaction to the person wronged must 
first be made. Until this was done no offering for the sin was 
accepted, and we find not a word that would encourage the 
thought that the sin would be forgiven. In New Testament 
times Zaccheeus had attained the true idea expressed in those sac- 
rifices when he said so spontaneously to him who would be his 
guest to the salvation of his house, ‘‘ Behold, Lord, the half of 
my goods I give to the poor; and if Z have taken anything from 
any man by false accusation, I restore him fourfold.” This 
accords with that sense of the rightness of things which must 
have a place in the heart of every honest seeker after God. This 
is not the world’s way, but it is the way of Jehovah. <A friend 
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had started in business with a small sum of money at his dis- 
posal. In a year or two of failure his money was gone, and his 
stock, save several hundred dollars. Just the sum left him he 
owed in a distant city to strangers who could never have col- 
lected at law a penny of it. He said, ‘I shall send it to pay my 
debt.’”’ Neighbors in business told him ‘‘ he would bea fool to 
do so.” ‘‘No,” said he; ‘‘men have trusted me, and my char- 
acter before God is involved; I shall send the money.”? And he 
did. Only in so doing could this dear man face his God, hoping 
to find forgiving grace. Many a soul has sought in vain for 
peace until he rectified his wrongs, paid his debts that were 
within his reach, and began to do right in the sight of God and 
man. Then sweet peace from the sense of pardoned sin pos- 
sessed his soul. Our Lord puts in thesame category with restitu- 
tion the duty of forgiving others who may have wronged us. If 
we cherish the unforgiving spirit, we cannot be forgiven. 


STILL THE SIN NOT UNDONE. 


Under the tabernacle ritual this beautiful spirit of right-doing 
was more to God than the offering of beasts upon the altar; and 
yet with it, and with all the possible rectification of wrongs 
done, there was still the sin as it appears before him that must be 
covered by atonement, and forgiveness for it must be sought. 
An Israelite might possibly say, though we read of no such case, 
‘‘T have paid my debt, and fully satisfied my injured neighbor ; 
what more can be required of me?’”’? But he had to learn from 
the altar that there was sin against God in his wrong-doing, and 
that this was the worst thing about it. It had been a reflection 
upon God; against him was the real essence of the sin, while the 
neighbor had been harmed. David cried, ‘‘ Against thee, and 
thee only, have I sinned.” 

Then for the sin against Jehovah there must be brought the 
sin offering. The soul that longs for divine tokens of pardon 
will, in addition to satisfying the earthly and possibly payable 
claims, take the sin of his heart and act directly to God, and in 
the name of Jesus will seek forgiveness. He will still present at 
the mercy-seat his blood atonement. It is one thing to be on 
good terms with fellow-men ; it is another thing to be right with 
the just and holy One whom every wrong in act, thought, and 
feeling dishonors. But when man has become willing, in sorrow 
for his error, to do right toward his fellows, he is so far in the 
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fair way to be at peace with God. Only now let him bring the 
offering which through blood atones. 


THE TWIN GRACES. 


We have still not learned the whole lesson. We have not 
gotten to the heart of that subjective condition, the real mind of 
the individual, which is so essential to the realization of pardon. 
The atoning offering may be before God, the trespass may be 
rectified; still all may fail unless the virtue of the blood be 
applied, and by the heart appropriated. So it was with those 
ancient offerings. The presentation of the sacrifice at the altar, 
with the taking of its life, even where wrongs had been rectified, 
was not all that was necessary. ‘‘The merit of the Redeemer’s 
blood is infinite, but its efficacy is confined to its application.”’ 
Therefore the necessity of those twin graces repentance and faith. 
We may view them together, because they are never separated 
in a forgiven soul. The one implies the other. If we reduce the 
terms of salvation, subjectively, to their last analysis, we may 
say, ‘‘ The truly penitent soul is justified,’’ or we may say, ‘‘ The 
truly believing soul is saved.”’ If we know that one has truly 
repented toward God, we know that he has also believed in 
Jesus and that he has found pardon. It was enough for Christ 
to say, ‘‘ He that believeth is not condemned,” or it was enough 
for him to say that ‘‘ Repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name to all nations.” 


WHAT IS REPENTANCE? 


Repentance, although the word was not in general use in 
Israel, would involve the facts of a true sense of sin as against 
the God of holiness; of shame and grief for it, with the desire 
both for its forgiveness and for cleansing from it. This at the 
altar would always be accompanied with a sense of hope in 
Jehovah. The truth on this subject must be one in all the ages. 
The earnest and successful approach to God at the altar implied 
an awakened sense of the fact and the evil of sin, prompted, 
perhaps, by some special sin, a change of thought and will 
regarding it, as well as the sense of guilt on account of it. The 
pressing of the hand upon the head of the devoted victim, that 
must now die for the sins thus confessed and laid upon him, 
implied, and no doubt in some cases with heart-sickening 
reality, that the guilty one lamented his evil-doing, and now 
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longed to have his burden lifted through forgiveness. The sight 
is indeed a touching one as the poor Israelite thus seeks to find 
relief to his soul. If there be in the scene all that was implied, 
there is a sense of such guilt as to deserve death in the sight of 
God, and the heart longs for divine mercy. We know that there 
were such cases of repentance. We hear the soul-cries in the 
Psalms. The broken bones, the tears, the sense and the fear 
of being forsaken of God, were facts in many a life. David 
cries, ‘‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 

This fact of sorrow for sin, and lamentation over it, was a 
special feature of the great Day of Atonement. There was the 
universal demand for soul-affliction throughout Israel. Man had 
need to rend his heart, rather than his garments, and so turn 
to the Lord. His will must yield to the influences of law and 
grace. It would not be of avail for one to say, ‘‘I am in the 
condition of my nature. I did not place myself in this condition, 
in consequence of which I sin daily, therefore my guilt cannot 
be great.’? The question each man has to meet regards the pres- 
ent and the future of his relation to God. And if he were not 
asked originally as to whether he would be placed in the world 
in a state of depravity, he is now asked whether he would have 
his condition changed, and become the friend of God. His own 
will, under the influence of Heaven’s grace, either yielded to or 
resisted, has much to do with settling the question; and here 
man’s heavy responsibility lies. However he has found himself 
in the state of sin, will he be helped out of it? This is the sub- 
stance of God’s call to him. The will is an important factor in 
repentance. Many years since, when Indians roamed the then 
wilds of Ohio, two children were carried away from fond 
parents and home by savages. They grew up among them, 
and after years of absence from home, not having been asked at 
first as to their desire or otherwise for the wild life, they were 
found and captured by loving friends. They were taken to their 
fond parents and tenderly besought to remain. It was now a 
question for the will, under the favoring circumstances, to settle. 
One of those boys decided to abide under the paternal roof asa 
rescued son; the other decided to return to the savage life, 
giving up the loves, joys, and sweets of home. Such is the call 
of God to men, and such are the decisions that men in all ages 
have been making. The Lord said to Israel, ‘‘I call heaven and 
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earth to record against you this day, that I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose life, that 
both thou and thy seed may live.’”’ The repentant will turns to 
God, finds pardon and peace; the impenitent abides in estrange- 
ment. ‘To the guilty Hebrew the place of contrition was at the 
altar, with hand upon the head of his chosen substitute. To us 
the place of repentance is the cross where He agonized who bore 
our sins, and who now pleads with us. There it is we look 
upon him whom we have pierced, and mourn for him as one 
mourneth for an only son. There is the true sorrow for sin, an 
awakened conscience regarding it, and a changed mind and will 
toward it; and, as the penitent Israelite was presumed to do at 
his confessional altar, the soul turns to God “with full purpose 
of, and endeavor after, new obedience.”’ 


é 


WHAT IS FAITH? 


Faith is a necessary element in true repentance. It was so at 
the brazen altar. The disposition of the heart toward sin and 
toward God is changed only in connection with that faith which 
embraces the promise and the hope. Again we refer to the hand 
laid heavily upon the: head of the dumb victim, and in that 
attitude we must see the expression of faith. Faith, along with 
sin-grief, is the meaning of the solemn act. In that faith the 
sins are transferred to the substitute, that he may bear them in 
the shedding of his blood, and that forgiveness may he granted 
by him who is enthroned upon the merey-seat. The whole pro- 
cedure is an act of faith, and it is warranted by the promise of 
pardon. The largest assurance would be on the Day of Atone- 
ment, when the virtue of Christ’s death was most fully symbol- 
ized, and when the sins which had been expiated by the one 
bleeding victim were borne away to the realms of oblivion. by 
the other, the ‘‘scapegoat.’”’ Then the symbolization was com- 
plete, and faith could see sin blotted out and banished for ever 
from sight. Did the guilty son of Israel know that all this was 
but in symbol? Was his faith one that looked away beyond the 
symbol, to hope only in the coming Sin-Bearer? If such it was, 
it was certainly not without some clouds. What can we know 
of this with any degree of certainty? We know this: that the 
Lord promised forgiveness to the act of offering and the faith 
then present. We know, too, that a true spirit of faith was then 
extant, and that faith could not be in a mere delusion, as though 
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the full atoning virtue were in the dumb offerings. We know 
that a coming One was promised, and that the faith of leading 
Israelites did centre in him. It was a saving faith, ‘‘ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” It 
was a distinct trust in the Jehovah of Israel, as we know from 
the oft-repeated expressions in the Psalms: ‘‘ There is forgive- 
ness with thee.” ‘TI said, I will confess my transgressions unto 
the Lord: and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” ‘‘ Hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise him.” Weare here to observe 
that in the tabernacle ritual one of the marked features of faith 
was the spirit of submission to God. The spirit was the same as re- 
quired in the case of Naaman. He knew not how or why wash- 
ing in Jordan should heal his leprosy. He did not need to know. 
. Insimple submission to God’s demand, he had but to ‘* wash and 
be clean.”” Without the clear light of the New Testament gospel 
the faith of the Israelite, as he brought his offering to the Lord, 
was a trustful surrender to God in the assurance that he would 
meet the necessity, and make the provision, for pardon and 
reconciliation. In this view of the case may we not understand 
those words that seem to convey the idea of a possible salvation 
through the works of the law: ‘‘ He that doeth these things shall 
live in them;” ‘It shall be our righteousness if we observe to 
do,” etc.? Is not the thing in view here ‘‘the obedience of 
faith”? The clear doctrine of God’s word is that salvation is 
only ‘‘ by grace through faith.”” When we compare Moses and 
Paul, as another has said, ‘‘we have an illustration of the 
maxim, ‘On the outside look for differences, on the inside look 
for likenesses.’’’? ‘‘The form of Mosaism is that of the law; the 
spirit is that of Christ, whose gospel is the key to the law’s utter- 
ances.’’ We see plainly enough that all Israel, from high priest 
down, were reckoned as sinful, needing forgiveness. The words 
of Moses were enough to convict even the best of guilt: ‘‘ Cursed 
be he that confirmeth not all the words of this law to do them.” 
Such perfection as that required was not in all Israel. Such law 
could not permit one soul to escape the curse, except as the soul 
went by the way of the altar and the mercy-seat. So we have 
need to keep in mind this feature of true faith—its spirit of surren- 
der to God’s word, and of obedience. This spirit must not be absent — 
from faith now. And yet the specially gospel feature of saving 
faith is the confiding look of the soul to Jesus. ‘‘ This is the 
work of God, that ye believe in him whom he hath sent.”’ Faith 
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has to do with the now living Christ, and it is rightly defined to 
be “asaving grace, whereby we receive him and rest upon him 
alone for salvation as he is offered to us in the gospel.” If we 
bring him as our substitutional offering to God, we must have 
this faith in him. By faith we lead him to the brazen altar as 
our sin-coverer. There must be an accepting of him, a trusting in 
him, and a yielding of our wills to his will. The absence of this 
grace in man must ever limit God in the matter of our pardon 
and peace. It is not an arbitrary requirement; it is a subjective 
necessity. It is the receptivity of the soul for Christ and for 
pardon. Without it the realization of forgiveness in the appro- 
priation of Jesus as our Saviour-Priest must bé simply impos- 
sible. 

This faith and its united grace, repentance unto life, are the . 
fruitage of God’s Spirit in the heart. Faith is the first manifes- 
tation and experience of the new life. In the nature of things, 
however, the pardon of sin has been extended at the inception 
of the renewal. No man can separate, as to time, between 
renewal, faith, repentance, and forgiveness. But it would seem 
that God could not impart the blessing of renewed life to an 
unforgiven soul. And yet while there is unbelief there is con- 
demnation. It is necessary here, then, to distinguish between 
the pardon as it may exist in the mind of God, as a condition to 
renewal, and that pardon as an experience in the soul, as a con- 
sequence of the renewal and the faith. That sweet experience is 
only realized when the soul is humbled and believing in the 
sight of the Cross. Just when it was a fact in the mind of God 
and a justification in the courts of heaven we need not now 
know. A father in his heart forgives his erring boy before he 
speaks the word of pardon and of comfort. Could he bless an 
unforgiven child? God’s word of pardon is heard by faith as the 
thought goes out to Jesus, and as he is seen as Saviour; and the 
faith implies a new heart, and the beginning, in repentance, of 
a better life. 


CONDITIONS AND GROUND DISTINCT. 


These two things, conditions and ground of forgiveness, it has 
always been needful to keep distinct. In the fact of pardon and 
justification they are never separate, but they are always dis- 
tinct. The conditions are in the soul; the ground is in Christ. 
The subjective conditions can be realities only in view of the one 
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only objective ground of pardon. At the altar, where we see the 
exhibition of penitence and faith, we do not hear an expression 
which indicates that these were the ground upon which the 
divine favor was to be expected; but they themselves were 
awakened and made valid in view of the true ground of hope. 
The one oft-repeated word is, ‘‘ He shall make atonement for 
him, and his sin shall be forgiven.’? The repentance and faith 
were not the atonement, nor a part of it. This was in the blood 
which Jehovah had given them for that purpose. The idea of 
satisfying the demands of offended holiness by any thought, feel- 
ing, or purpose of heart as the basis of hope for forgiveness does 
not seem to have found any place in the sanctuary ritual. No 
such thing was contemplated as a subjective atonement. So, 
clearly, in the New Testament gospel we are justified by free 
grace ‘through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.”” He is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 
The place of faith and repentance is never asa merit. The one 
is to be viewed as the divinely-bestowed receptivity, and the 
other as the state of mind and heart which make pardon as a fact 
and an experience possible and consistent. And the same love 
that found the ransom gives also the faith and the repentance. 
Faith humbly, and as the only ground of hope, lays her hand on 
Christ’s dear head and views the guilt as there. It is, too, a rich 
thought that not simply so much blood shed, but the whole life 
of Jesus, symbolized by blood, offered in death, comes in 
between our sins and the Father, and is our expiation. Seeing 
this, and seeing us in condition to receive, he freely pardons. 
Men ask, ‘‘If, then, faith and repentance are required, and 
restitution and rectification, so far as these are possible, de- 
manded for trespass, and if Jesus became our substitute and 
debt-bearer, where now is the grace in salvation?’’ The ques- 
tion finds its ready answer in the fact that God’s love furnishes 
the glorious offering; and when it had been devoted to death 
agonies, the sinner, instead of having a claim upon its virtue, 
deserves rather to die because of this sin’s sad work. It is still, 
and now especially, a matter of infinite grace if the sinner be 
forgiven. How can one, with eyes half open, fail to see that 
divine favor is wholly gratuitous as to the sinner himself? As 
to Christ, it becomes different when he, the sufferer, intercedes in 
his own name for the transgressor. He has the right to say, 
‘‘ Father, forgive the penitent.” He waits only on our faith that 
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our hand may be laid in transfer upon his head, that he may be 
our realized propitiation. Man must then come to him directly, 
and present him before the Father as the one plea at the altar for 
pardon. The natural heart says, ‘‘I must prepare myself first; 
and, unless I find some measure of sanctification and good works, 
what right have I to come to him?” This is the self-righteous 
idea of man. He would turn every favorable symptom about 
him, even the incipient graces of the Spirit and his desire fora 
purer life, into merit, and accredit it as part of the ground of his 
hope of pardon. How sad and how hurtful the mistake! What 
the law could never do, what tears of remorse could not do, what 
faith as a merit and what noble conduct could not do, Jesus has 
done, ‘‘once for all,” for those whose faith will have it so. 
When the high priest stood at the brazen altar to accept and to 
present the atoning blood, he then represented God, who came 
there to meet, in forgiveness, the guilty one. When he went 
into the most holy place to sprinkle the blood upon the mercy- 
seat, he there stood for the sinner as now before God at this most 
sacred shrine. So Jesus is our representative before the Father 
in the high holy of heaven. By faith the soul is in Christ and 
Christ is in the soul, and there God meets the sinner in everlast- 
ing reconciliation. The blood of the cross becomes our sacrament 
and our covenant seal. It should be a constant joy to mén that 
the order of things in the kingdom of grace is just as it is, for the 
first steps are so plain that a child may take them. A boy of 
seven summers was for several days in sadness over the thought 
of sin and its dangers. In the night, after he had lain down 
upon .his bed, with no one near but his loving father, as he 
thought and looked to Jesus, all at once his young eyes bright- 
ened and he said, ‘‘Oh, father, I see it now!” ‘* What do you 
see, my son?’ he was asked. ‘Oh, I see that Jesus died for me, 
and God can now forgive me for his sake.’’ It was to that dear 
boy a great sight; it was the dawning of a new hope, and the 
beginning of a life of conscientiousness in duty and prayer, as 
the following years evinced. What he found in that night, by 
the light of the Holy Ghost, was that the blood of Jesus, shed 
for men, and now simply appropriated by faith, was the one 
ground of his forgiveness and acceptance before the infinite 
Father. No greater or more fruitful find does mortal ever 
make. 
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EXTENT OF FORGIVENESS. 


Evidently, the design was that pardon should be an all- 
comprehending act. The man was forgiven as a sinner, and not 
as a righteous one; and all his sins were included. If anything 
more than the ordinary sin offering were necessary to impress 
this fact, we have it on the great Day of Atonement. There was 
then a general remembrance of sins, public and private; atoning 
blood was shed for them, and the goat for Azazel, with them all 
confessed over its head, bore them away in mass to the land not 
inhabited. 

In the New Testament we have direct statement to correspond 
with this symbol. ‘There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus.”’ The soul truly justified before 
God abides in the justified state. This is not always so conscious- 
ly, but it isso in the divine heart and purpose. In Israel there 
was the repetition of the sacrifices for the same persons because 
there was the repetition of sins, and because the conscience could 
not otherwise be kept at rest. The tender conscience must be 
kept at rest by repeated pardons. But the repetition of the 
sacrifices and the facts of the yearly atonements were designed to 
teach, among other lessons, that God’s Israel must be always ina 
justified state before him. ‘‘ As far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our transgressions from us.”’ 

The difficulties of an ever imperfect conscience, demanding 
such frequent reminders, we need not now experience. The one 
offering reaches over all. It reaches backward and it reaches 
forward in the love of God. The atonement is complete, and 
the forgiveness may be complete also. No real child of God is 
under condemnation. To be in that state would be to bein the 
condition of the lost; and God’s children are never lost. In the 
light of Romans 8:1, we can say that when a soul enters into 
Christ by faith, he is forgiven at once; he is forgiven all his sin, 
and he is justified for ever. ‘‘To him there is no condemnation.” 
Yet the fact corresponding to the repetition of offering and of 
pardon at the Jewish altar is experienced by believers now. 
Men need not ask, “If we are always justified, why be ever 
seeking the forgiveness of daily sin?” The facts are, as known 
to all, that sins are of daily occurrence in this imperfect life. 
And while there is no repetition of the atonement or of the di- 
vine act of justification, yet the consequences of that act are, in 
the experience of the believer, consecutive. In his penitential 
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desire, and in his experience in answer to his urgent confessional 
prayer, ‘‘God is continually forgiving his sins.’? The believer 
grieves over his sin, is often burdened with it, yet he never 
yields to despair, as he would do if remanded to the state of 
condemnation. The believer’s experience is fluctuating, but it is 
his comfort and life to know that he always has one sure ground 
of hope. And as he draws nigh to Jesus and commits his case to 
him in submissive faith his conscience is satisfied and he is at 
rest. 
“ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CONSECRATION. 


ONE great lesson ever kept before the eyes of Israel was the 
necessity of consecration to God. The doctrine and duty were 
not new to the minds of men at the time of the Exodus. The 
sacrifices in which they were specially conspicuous were perhaps 
as old as Abel, and were offered by Noah and Abraham. With 
other offerings which were peculiar to Mosaism, these were 
continued, and the lesson they taught was of great prominence 
in the whole Old Testament worship. It is no less so in the 
spirit and diction of the New Testament gospel. 


THE BURNT OFFERING. 

According to the law of Moses (Lev., chap. 1), when one found 
it in his heart to offer a burnt sacrifice, he must bring of his 
cattle, either of the herd or of the flock, a male without blemish 
to the door of the tabernacle, to offer it to the Lord. He must 
lay his hand upon its head, thus devoting it as his own offering. 
Upon its acceptance by the priest, he was then to kill it. The 
priest was to sprinkle of its blood about the altar and the door of 
the tabernacle. The offerer was to flay the animal and cut it in 
pieces, and the priest was to put it upon the fire upon the altar, 
and there consume it. The inwards were to be washed in water, 
and the whole was to be consumed as an offering made by fire 
unto Jehovah. ‘There was to be care in the cleansing and the 
preparation, and no part was to be eaten, or otherwise disposed 
of than by burning it upon the altar. If the person presenting 
the offering were too poor to bring an ox or a lamb, he might 
present a dove or a young pigeon, and this must be consumed, in 
like manner with the animal, as a whole burnt offering unto the 
Lord. 

In this case it will be observed, as in each of the other offer- 
ings of beasts or of birds, that two distinct ideas were ever 
present. They were the ideas of atonement and of consecration. 
There were in the peace offering, the sin offering, and the tres- 
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pass offering peculiarities which distinguished them from the 
burnt offering, but in all of them there were present these two 
great purposes. Neither sacrifice was designed to signify merely 
the offering of self unto God, nor was there the mere design of 
atonement. There were both. The rule of interpretation here is 
that where there was the shedding and sprinkling of blood, 
there was atonement; and where there was the consuming of 
the flesh, or a part of it, there was self-consecration. In all these 
offerings the blood was the Lord’s. To it man had no natural 
right, as it was the life; and he had to it no God-given right 
except for the one use as atonement. The flesh, however, was 
man’s, as God had given to him a sort of natural right to it as 
his food. He brought both the flesh and the blood with this 
understanding, and through his priest presented all to Jehovah, 
and it was accepted as a ‘‘sweet savor’? unto him. 


THE MEAT OFFERING. 


The burnt offering was not sufficient to cover the whole scope 
of the consecration idea. Not only the man himself, but also the 
fruit of his fields and the labor of his hands, must be in like 
manner devoted. Not merely himself, but what he called his 
own, was to be recognized as belonging in right to the Lord. 
And so the religious impulse would prompt the Israelite to seek 
to make an acceptable and significant offering of other things 
besides the herd and the flock. He would present his meat offer- 
ing. which was, however, the offering without any meat, as the 
word is now used, in it. The command was given (Lev., chap. 2, 
and Num. 14) that when any one was disposed to do so, he might 
bring oblations of fine flour with oil and frankincense poured 
upon it, or of unleavened cakes, or unleavened wafers of fine 
flour mingled with oil or anointed therewith; or he might bring 
a meal offering, baked in a pan, of fine flour, unleavened, and 
mingled with oil. The offering was to be brought to the priest, 
who should present it at the altar, burn part of it as a memorial, 
an offering made by fire of a sweet savor unto the Lord, and 
then take that which was left for himself and his sons, as ‘‘a 
thing most holy of the offerings of the Lord made by fire.” 

It was distinctly specified that no meat offering should be 
made with leaven, nor any honey, as both the leaven and the 
honey produce fermentation, the symbol of corruption. Conse- 
cration must be free from corrupt desire or purpose. On the 
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other hand, as the emblem of purification and preservation, 
every oblation must be seasoned with salt. ‘‘ The salt of the 
eovenant of thy God thou shalt not suffer to be lacking from thy 
meat offering.’? In addition to the above, a meat offering of the 
first-fruits of the field might be made of green ears of corn dried 
by the fire, upon which was placed oil and frankincense. Part 
of this the priest should burn as a memorial, ‘‘as an offering 
made by fire unto Jehovah.’”? The meat offering proper, after 
the memorial part of it had been burned, was to be for the food 
of the priests; and it was recognized as so holy—being as holy as 
the sin offering or the trespass offering—that it must be eaten in 
the holy place by the males of the priests’ families only. No 
part of it could be taken away to be used or eaten elsewhere. 
Every one who touched it must be a holy man. The priests 
might present to the Lord a similar offering for themselves of 
that which fell to them; but in this case it must be wholly 
burned—no part of it could be eaten. There were injunctions 
given, which were to come in force when the Hebrews should 
reach the land of promise, which made these gifts of consecra- 
tion peculiarly impressive. Provision was made for the several 
yearly feasts (Lev. 28); and in this connection Israel was 
directed more particularly in regard to the amount and manner 
of the presentations. When they should reap their harvests, 
they were to present their sheaf, which the priest was to wave 
before the Lord. And they were not to eat of the new harvest 
until they had presented the wave sheaf, and with it a lamb 
without blemish, for a burnt offering. And when they should 
eat the bread of the land, they were to present an heave offering, 
which the priest should heave in presentation before the Lord. 
There were many repetitions of these offerings of burnt victims 
and of the fruits of the ground. Upon the occasion of the feast 
of Pentecost there was added to the other offerings an oblation 
of wine. The most abundant opportunity was therefore given to 
God’s people to cultivate the spirit of self-consecration. They 
were reminded of it and encouraged to it on every hand and 
upon all occasions. They presented in sacrifice but a part of 
what was theirs, but the part represented in symbol the whole. 
In the offering of the bullock or the lamb, the hand was laid 
upon its head, signifying not only the transfer of cuilt, but also 
the surrender of person. In the other cases the gift was some- 
times waved or heaved before the Lord, to signify that all the 
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fruits of the ground and the labor of the person were devoted 
to the service of Jehovah or to meet the necessities of suffering 
humanity. The acts were deeply and widely significant. In 
thus presenting a part, the Israelite acknowledged that he was 
but a steward of the manifold gifts and blessings of the Lord. 
He held all to use as for him and in subserviency to his will. 
‘‘If the part or the first-fruits be holy, the whole lump is holy.” 
So held, all was a sweet savor to God. All was thus devoted to 
him; and yet the larger part was retained for man’s own 
necessities. God had no use for it except as a means of blessing 
and sustaining humanity. He would not feed upon the oxen or 
the wheat. All were his, with ‘‘the cattle upon a thousand 
hills,”’ and he says to his people, “‘ Only make such use of what I 
give you as to glorify me.’’ Thus he is ever saying. And 
whether we do or do not remember him, he is leaving our posses- 
sions in our hands and giving us ‘‘all things richly to enjoy.” It 
was a fearful mistake that Ananias made, and his wife Sapphira, 
when they dissembled in the matter of their consecration, and 
lied to the Holy Ghost. That they need not have done. Peter 
says to the man, ‘‘ While it remained was it not thine own? and 
after it was sold was it not in thine own power ?”’ 


THE DOCTRINE TAUGHT. 


The doctrine taught in all these offerings is one for all the ages 
and for all God’s true Israel. It is that the first we have, the best 
we have, and then all we have, should be consecrated to the 
Lord. Thus the Jew was taught that himself and all he called 
his own was in truth the Lord’s, and that while he held it, used 
it, and enjoyed it he should do so as the servant of the Most 
High. The sacrificial symbol was but a material expression to 
him of the spirit of the law: Thou shalt love “the Lord thy 
God, who hath brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage,”’ with all thy heart, and with all thy mental, 
moral, and material faculties. The impression was a plain one— 
at least it is so to us as we read, in the light of the gospel of 
Jesus, that the highest ideal of worship on earth is found in the 
continuous act of homage to God and of holy self-surrender to 
him in faith and love. Here at the altar, with gift and mediat- 
ing priest, was the sacred symbol; behind it was the profound 
and heavenly reality. Man gives himself to God, and God de- 
clares his acceptance. We have but to read the facts in the life 
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of Moses, of Joshua, of Eli, of Samuel, of David and Solomon, 
and in the devout utterances throughout the Psalms, to see that 
the reality signified was present to the minds of truest Israel. 
How true it was to such that Jehovah is supreme, and man’s 
only hope! ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof, 
the world, and they that dwell therein.” This is the spirit 
breathed in the Hagiographa throughout. 


ENTIRE CONSECRATION, 

The prevailing idea, then, through all the sacrifices, as to 
man’s great duty and privilege, is that of entire consecration 
to God. This word ‘consecration,’ in our English Bible, 
is synonymous with one of the meanings of sanctification, 
which is devotement to the Lord. This is just the meaning of 
consecration. There are manifold lessons designed to impress 
the duty. Take the consecration of Aaron and the priests. 
There was a very solemn and significant service, the object of 
which was to devote them wholly to God, to minister at the altar 
and in the sanctuary; and not this alone, but to convey also the 
truth that all Israel should be his consecrated ones. For he 
claimed the whole people whom he had delivered as his own. 
They were a national priesthood. The Common Version of the 
Bible, for some cases of material devotement to God, uses the 
word ‘‘accursed.”? The thing accursed was simply the thing 
devoted. So of consecrated things. The consecrated taber- 
nacle was simply a tabernacle anointed with oil and sprinkled 
with blood, and thus set apart to the holy service and to be the 
place of God’s meeting with his people. This is the object of 
the dedication of a sanctuary now—to devote it to the worship 
of God. The consecrated altar was an altar appropriated to 
sacred uses; the consecrated offering, or anything so surrendered 
to the Lord, was a thing henceforth to be his for holy uses. The 
act might be performed in some cases with sprinkling of blood 
and anointing with oil; in some cases with laying on of hands 
and prayer; in other instances with the simple word or prayer 
of consecration. When the prayer of Hannah (1 Samuel, 
chapter 1) had been answered, and the Lord had given her the 
child Samuel, she, according to the vow made in her prayer, 
when the time came to wean him, brought him to Eli the high 
priest to devote him to the Lord’s service. It was in her case 
an actual giving up of her boy. She brought to Shiloh three 
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bullocks, one ephah of flour, and a bottle of wine. These were to 
be offered as a holocaust, but the child she gave as a living sacri- 
fice, saying, in substance, ‘‘ For this child I prayed, and Jehovah 
hath given me my petition. Therefore he whom I have obtained 
by petition shall be returned to the Lord: as long as he liveth, 
he for whom I prayed shall be returned.” The thought of 
Hannah’s heart, the intensity of her prayer of consecration, we 
can only imagine; but the Lord accepted the offering, and gave 
to the child the anointing of his Spirit. Like unto Hannah’s 
was the spirit of the martyr age, when the motto of many was, 
‘Nothing for self, all for God.’ It was the spirit which 
Zechariah foresaw in the future Church when he said, ‘‘ In that 
day there shall be upon the bridles of the horses, Holiness unto 
Jehovah,” which could mean nothing else than that all things 
would be consecrated to God. The constancy and fullness of the 
symbolic teaching on this subject are to be noted in Israel. The 
burnt offering, though individuals might, as occasion and spirit 
prompted, bring such gifts to God at intervals more or less 
widely apart, was yet a never-ceasing fact. Every morning and 
evening, without exception, new victims were to be offered. 
There were to be no days, no hours, no moments when the 
smoke of consecration would not be ascending. Let Israel be 
asleep or awake, it was all the same: the spirit of devotion to 
God hovered about her. It should be so yet. This is the 


SPIRIT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Here, in the new gospel, the relation of the Christian to 
sacrifices is distinctly taught. As between the new and theold 
gospels there are differences, but there abides the oneness of 
spirit. He who imagines that we have done with all real 
sacrificing has sadly mistaken the present dispensation of truth. 
True, we have no material altar whereon we lay the bleeding 
victim ; we have no human high priest, with sacerdotal powers, 
to intervene between our souls and Jehovah; yet: we are far from 
being exempt from holy offerings. Rather, we are under a dis- 
pensation of grace which should make us feel greater urgency to 
sacrifice such offerings as God will accept than did the ancients 
of Israel. In our sacrifices there must be a wider reach of 
thought, and a higher, holier sense of aspiration. The altar 
language and act are profoundly suggestive of valued and 
precious truth. When a soul truly comes to Christ, he brings 
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with him the spirit of self-abnegation. He not only accepts 
Christ in penitence and faith as his Saviour, but he surrenders 
himself to Christ as his Rabboni. The poet had caught the true 
idea when he represented the returning sinner as saying, 


“Here, Lord, I give myself away: 
Tis all that I can do.” 


This is the first act of consecration, as when the penitent Hebrew 
brought his first burnt offering to the altar. The act is to be 
repeated again and again, and the thought should prevail of a 
consecration once for all. The life should be one of consecutive 
acts, each following close upon the heels of the other, of self- 
devotement to God. Asin Israel, the fire on the Christian altar 
of prayer and praise should burn on by day and by night, and 
the morning and evening devotions should witness the constancy 
of the holy holocaust. This burnt sacrifice is ‘‘ the offering of the 
whole life, which is made every day, and which includes and 
sanctifies all other offerings.’’ If we have once truly given our- 
selves to the Lord, we are his for evermore in repeated and in 
holier and ever holier consecrations. If from the self-surrender 
‘fany man draw back,’”’ God’s ‘‘soul can have no pleasure in 
him.’”’ There are wisely afforded to us special and public 
occasions of consecration, When opportunity is given to each one 
to present his soul and life to Jehovah. Aside from these, the 
earnest believer will often find the hours of deep experience and 
thought when he will lay himself anew upon the altar of faith. 
Blessed is he whose life is full of such holy hours. 


IN VIEW OF ATONEMENT. 


It is an essential fact to be noted that these consecrations are 
always made in view of the atonement and under a sense of the 
divine forgiveness. With the holocaust there was always the 
sprinkling of blood: so with other offerings. Even the meat 
offering of the fruits of the field was but an addendum to an 
atonement. The prevailing spirit of these sacrifices was this: 
that blood-shedding for sin must prepare the way for whatever, 
besides, the Israelite might offer. Not only this, but it seems 
that fullest experience on this line could not be realized until the 
redemption from Egypt had become a fully-accomplished fact, 
as the injunction and promise regarding some of the sacrifices 
had reference to the time when Israel ‘‘should be come into the 
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land which the Lord had promised them.”’ So it is with Israel 
of the present. When men are come into the kingdom as saved, 
and realize the benefits of the redemption, then it is that the 
fullness of devotement to God is realized; then it is that men 


say, 
‘‘Here on thine altar, Lord, I lay 


My soul, my life, my all.’’ 


Then it is that they understand their act when they yield them- 
selves to the divine control. To the true believer the two ideas, 
now in faith united, of expiation for sin and consecration to the 
Lord cannot be separated, so that either one may be dispensed 
with. Faith in the atonement of Jesus is the invariable origin 
and the unfailing accompaniment of the Christian life. This is 
the clear teaching of the old sacrifices. Jesus comes in to fulfill 
the hopes which they awakened. ‘‘Sacrifices and offerings thou 
wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me. In burnt offer- 
ings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure. Then said 
I, Lo, I come, in the volume of the book it is written of me, I de- 
light to do thy will, O my God.” Here evidently Jesus assumes 
that all those offerings and sacrifices had reference to him. And 
as he was the body in the burnt offering, as well as the blood, he 
was there in the twofold character of representative for his 
people in atonement, and their representative example in perfect 
self-consecration. In these two distinct yet inseparable aspects 
he ever stands before his Church. He dies, the just for the 
unjust. But before this, and preparatory to it, he was upon 
earth as the Father’s consecrated Son. His life of holy and per- 
fect obedience has much to do with the virtue of his atoning 
death. His obedience to the Father was a representative 
obedience. He both lived for us and died for us. Many scrip- 
tures come spontaneously to mind, showing the absoluteness of 
his self-surrender in life and in death to the Father and to the 
one object of his mission. It was his meat to do the Father’s 
will. ‘‘ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.” ‘This 
commandment have I received of my Father.” ‘ Father, save 
me from this hour; but for this cause come I unto this hour.” 
The triumphant moment of such consecration was when, as the 
-burnt offering and the sin offering combined, he cried, ‘ It is 
finished,” and, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 
Two things man has now to remember: that Jesus died that man 
might not die, and consecrated himself that man might become 
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consecrated to God. In the one case Christ is the foundation of 
all man’s hope; in the other he is the supreme example for our 
imitation. Hesays to the Father, ‘‘ As thou hast sent me unto the 
world, even so have I also sent them into the world.”?” How much 
these words imply! He bids his disciples to ‘“ follow” him; 
and to follow him means to imitate him with the help received 
from his Spirit. Peter says, ‘‘ Hereunto were ye called: because 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example that ye should 
follow his steps.”’ Paul says, ‘‘ Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.”? Jesus says to every soul that would 
come to him, ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.”? The duty clearly implied here is that we imitate him in 
the daily duties and responsibilities of life. And it is the testi- 
mony of his word, and of the history of his Church, that to imi- 
tate him in these regards is to prepare to imitate him eventually 
in the higher outreaches of soul in fellowship with him and 
with the Father (John 14: 28). 

That which, however, gives efficacy and reality to consecra- 
tion is the blood-stained cross which involves Christ’s own self- 
devotement to the Father’s will and to that cross. With a view 
to his representative character in this twofold sense, man is now 
constrained in his every act of self-surrender and in his Christian 
fidelity by the 


MIGHTY MOTIVE OF LOVE. 


If the greatest thing in the world is love, it is that love of 
God which, being first shed abroad in our heart by the Holy 
Ghost, enkindles the responding affection toward him; and then 
in him we love mankind. The subjective motive to holy living 
and to kindly, faithful doing and enduring is Christian love; 
and it is kindled only at the cross of Calvary. This motive was 
not so apparent and powerful at the tabernacle altar. But it was 
there. How could an Israelite offer the costly holocaust or the 
meat offering, acceptably, without a view of God’s mercy in 
extending pardon for his sins and in bestowing upon him the 
blessing of hope? He did not. He was not expected to. He 
consecrated himself and his store in view of the blessings he 
enjoyed in the kingdom of grace. God wanted Israel to realize 
the divine love to man, and to yield back to him the affections 
of grateful hearts. Such conceptions of God, and such senti- 
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ments of heart, made the offerings a real consecration. This 
alone was what could make them a sweet savor unto God. It 
was with these Old Testament sacrifices in his mind that Paul 
said to the Romans, ‘‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable (spiritual) 
service.”? Here God’s mercy in forgiveness and in all the riches 
of hope and helpful grace is the motive to which the appeal is 
made. And the thing to be presented is not the bullock or the 
lamb on burning altar, but the body with its life—the whole 
man, the living person; and this to be presented on the Lord’s 
invisible but real altar, that in holy life of faith and charity a 
spiritual service may be rendered. Jehovah wants Israel to be 
love-moved. He knows that where this grace reigns in the 
heart, there will be the dutiful life. He said, ‘““If a man love 
me, he will keep my words.’ And his doctrine is that man’s 
love to him will manifest itself in kindness toward his fellows. 
The spirit of his appeal to us is, ‘‘ I have given my life for you in 
all the agonies of the garden and the cross: what now are you 
willing to give, to suffer, and to do for me?” In view even of 
the cross it may be man’s privilege to seek wisely and charitably 
to better his own earthly condition. There may be holy 
‘ambitions and commendable striving to rise higher and higher 
in his service. Man may grow in power and influence of useful- 
ness for God’s glory. And yet, oh, how the cross teaches 
humility! How it makes the servant greater than the master on 
earth! How it says, ‘‘ He that forsaketh not all that he hath 
cannot be my disciple’’—forsakéth it either in letting it go, if 
need be, as did Paul and others, or laying it all on God’s altar as 
consecrated. And if the words seem to be stern: ‘‘ He that 
would save his life shall lose it, and he that would lose his life for 
my sake shall find it,’ let it be remembered that no words are 
more full of appealing love than just these. They are Christ’s 
tender call to all men, in view of his cross, to surrender all to 
him, that no earthly weight may strangle the soul, and that 
through him and in him may be found all, and that for ever. 
And just such words as these from his compassionate lips, spoken 
not only in view of his own sufferings and agonies for the world, 
but also in view of all the dangers and enthrallments of men, as 
his eyes saw them, and as the eyes of no others could see them, 
bring us face to face with another vital fact about consecration, 
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and that is that it cannot possibly be a reality either in act or in 
acceptableness, except under the impulse of 


THE FREE WILL. 


The Israelite must offer his victim without blemish, of ‘ his 
own voluntary will.”” The hearty will is an essential factor in 
the offering, and this is the product of love. What Jehovah 
wants is the man. Only for the sake of this was the sacrifice at 
all acceptable. But God has the man in his fellowship only 
when he has his will. While the man continued in sin and self- . 
ishness the offering was abomination to God. It was therefore 
cause for gratitude and joy to the man when his whole heart 
went with his gift. How David exulted when the offerings for 
the temple were made so large and so freely! He says, ‘‘ Who 
am I, and what is my people, that we should be able to offer so 
willingly after this sort? for all things come of thee, and of thine 
own have we given thee.’? He recognizes the fact not only that 
the gifts presented were, first of all, the Lord’s bounty, but also 
that the happy willingness in offering them was of his efficacious 
grace. To him beall the glory. It is not to be understood that 
there is no necessity in the case. If men want to be in a saved 
state and in sweet communion with God, they must needs sur- 
render self and all to him in faith. This is a necessity in the 
nature of things. But the necessity can be met only with a will- 
ing heart. The presentation of the body as a living sacrifice 
implies the free act of the will. So does all manner of coming 
to God or doing for him. The law of the kingdom says, ‘‘ Ac- . 
cording as a man purposeth in his heart.’? We come, and we 
make our offerings willingly; or we come not at all, and we 
make no offering to God. Such was the spirit, even under the 
sternness of law, that pervaded the whole system of sacrifices. 


WE ARE PRIESTS. 


Man also makes his offering as a priest unto God. All manner 
of offering had to pass through the hand of a divinely-recognized 
priesthood. Mediation was necessary both in the sprinkling of 
atoning blood and in consecrating the gift. And here note the 
interesting fact that the symbols contained a type not only of 
Christ, but also of the Church. Now, Jesus is the: Mediator to 
present to the Father, on man’s behalf, the virtue of his own 
blood, and to present the man himself as the consecrated one 
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for whom the blood has proved efficacious. Between Jehovah 
Jesus and man there is no intervention. The man who dares to 
say, ‘‘I am your priest, by whom you are to approach the 
Christ,’ is a deceiver and arobber. The soul comes directly to 
him; and to him, by faith, he comes even within the holy place 
where God dwells. This privilege, which is ‘‘ available at any 
time and in any place,” and regardless of ritual, constitutes the 
man his own priest; for this was the Aaronic priestly function. 
The Church is now a “‘ royal priesthood, a holy nation.”? This is 
the function of every child of God by faith. No man is his own 
high priest. Jesus is that, and he only. But Peter says to all 
saints, ‘‘ Ye are an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”’ Each man may come for 
himself boldly unto the throne of grace, and there, as his own 
priest, unto Jesus he must present his own sacrifice. The of- 
fering, whatever it be, is his own; and as the offerer must 
flay his victim and cut it in pieces for the altar, that in fullest 
sense the consecration might be his own, so the man under the 
gospel, now acting for himself, presents his sacrifice as the 
expression of the peculiar sentiment and faith of his own soul. 
In such sacrifices he is not to lay any stress upon them as in the 
least degree atoning. That were to detract from the finished 
work of Jesus. There are no sacrifices of consecration, of mass, of 
self-inflicted pains; no works of supererogation ; no sacrifices of 
the Lord’s Supper or of any other thing that can possibly be of 
value as an expiation for sin, for the simple reason that ‘the 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.”” What 
would not men give, in their blindness, for their souls, when 
under the awful burden of guilt? But any sacrifice to redeem is 
for them out of the question, and is unnecessary. Yet the spirit- 
ual sacrifices of self-surrender, holy devotion, and grateful praise 
are still man’s duty and his high privilege. In the offering of 
these, if he have faith, he is anointed and invested with the 
priesthood. In the exercise of his functions as priest of God he 
must bring sacrifices. No man is permitted to come to Jehovah 
empty-handed. We sing, in one of our richest hymns of to-day, 


“Nothing in my hands I bring: 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 


But every child of God understands that the spirit of these 
words, so far from discouraging offerings to God, the rather 
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indicates that, while clinging to the cross, tlfe whole of self is 
devoted. The gift in the hands, not really empty but full, is that 
of soul, of life, of all, to do service in the name of Him who alone 
saves. This is the spiritual sacrifice, and this is the sacrifice of 
which prophets spoke as the offering of the latter days. 


WHAT MEN ARE ABLE. 


In the demands here there is nothing impracticable or unrea- 
sonable. The Israelite was required only, out of his willing 
heart, to bring such an offering as he was able. If one could not 
present an ox or a lamb, a dove ora pigeon would be accepted 
with as much divine love as the greater offering. Such is the 
spirit of the kingdom. Let the offering be such only as will 
indicate the earnestness of the spirit of devotion. That will 
sometimes be as was the widow’s mite, or as ‘‘the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia, so that in a great trial 
of affliction, the abundance of their joy and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their liberality.”” God delights in 
largeness of spirit; and in the spiritual sacrifices the whole field 
of human life is brought under tribute. Every man may feel 
grateful that he has something he may lay on God’s altar. Pos- 
sessions may be large or they may be small; talents may be 
great or they may be insignificant; the work may be noble or of 
little note. The simple question is, What can I be or do or give 
or endure for Jesus? Life is a profound reality. Duties and 
pleasures mingle. They may be simply one, as grace makes 
duty pleasurable. And it may be in God’s sight vastly more 
than we think, merely to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we are called, to let our light shine, to keep this vile body 
under, to care for the feeble left to our charge, to be door- 
keeper in the Lord’s house, or to be hewers of wood or 
drawers of water. Willingly doing what God gives to do, with 
his own grace to season the service, becomes a spiritual sacri- 
fice, acceptable and holy. Let words and acts in all the duties 
of life, personal, social, civil, and religious, be vitalized with 
faith and charity, and they are the spiritual offerings of a holy 
priesthood. But especially is this true of man’s direct praises 
and thanksgivings to the Lord. ‘‘ Through Jesus let us offer the 
sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit-of our lips, 
giving thanks to his name.” Hesays, ‘“ Whoso offereth praise 
glorifieth me; and to him that ordereth his conversation aright 
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will I show the‘salvation of God.’? Our thoughts may praise 
him, and our meditations of him be sweet. In all this God is 
not a hard master. He is gentle toward our infirmities. He de- 
mands of us nothing more than by his grace he promises to enable 
us to do. None can consecrate more than lies within his control. 


ONLY: “LO, HIM: 


Only let what we have or do be devoted to his honor. This 
was the idea in the burnt offering and the meat offering. They 
were sacrifices unto the Lord. This was the paramount thought 
in the mind of David and of Solomon in the offerings that were 
made for the temple and on the day of its dedication. Such was 
the thought of Paul when he said, ‘‘To me to live is Christ.” 
With this thought in mind we can look out into all the fields of 
public and private Christian activity, and see that in every 
field, and at every point, the Lord Christ can be served. He 
assures us that it may be really to him that we give the cup of 
cold water, or perform any other most simple act of love. We 
see him not, we hear him not, and yet we live unto him and 
die unto him. That is the spirit of consecration which he 
seeks; and in such spirit the Christian presents to him a 


WHOLE BURNT OFFERING. 


This was the symbolic thought in those whole burnt sacrifices. 
In them nothing was eaten, nothing was reserved: all was con- 
sumed, as given to Jehovah. This signified that the whole man 
was so consecrated. ‘‘ Nothing for self, but all for God,” was 
the sentiment intended. Men may sometimes say, as they with- 
hold from worthy calls, that they have devoted all for God: 
they therefore are not particular about special contributions. 
Different indeed was Israel when they brought to the altar their 
particular offerings, and in each of them, but not without them, 
signified that all was to God. ‘‘To do good and to communicate 
forget not; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.”’ Con- 
secration is a matter that involves the whole of life, including its 
moments and its items. It involves the whole of the man, and 
calls for dollars and cents, the folds, the wheat, the oil, the pro- 
fession, and the merchandise. It catches up the most common 
things of earth. There is a vast deal of business reality about it. 
It may not amount to much without these vulgar and common 
features. The sanctified energies of life and soul are the Lord’s. 
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Man is to be ‘“‘ diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.”” No Christian has the right, or should want it, to say, 
‘Part is for God, and part is for self, to be used in a purely self- 
ish way.”’ And yet, alas! what shall we say ? Think how church- 
people live, rich and poor. Think, too, of the billions of wealth 
in the hands of God’s dear people. Is it all consecrated? Is 
it? Oh, then, what a glorious prospect of enlargement in all 
lands opens up before the Church! We may not consider this 
subject too closely as to how far it was exemplified in Israel 
beyond the sacrifices, or as to how far it is in fact exemplified 
now among the followers of the Lamb. Weare simply to learn 
and apply the lesson we find in the sacred symbols and in the 
later gospel. This is the standpoint of Jehovah’s dwelling-place 
from which man should look about him. Here he should have 
a personal consciousness of the holy requirement. It may be a 
close test to which we would put a large amount of Christian 
character. But it is the Lord’s own test. There is reason to 
believe that there are many in Israel who would abide the test 
passinely well. A David could say, ‘‘I will go into thy house 
with burnt offerings; I will pay thee my vows which my lips 
have uttered, and my mouth hath spoken, when I wasin trouble.” 
And the recorded experience in the same connection would indi- © 
cate a happy sincerity in the purpose. In modern times an 
Edwards could say, ‘‘ I have been this day before God, and have 
given myself, all that I have and am, to him, so that Iam in no 
respect my own. I can challenge no right to myself in this 
understanding, this will, these affections. Neither have I a right 
to this body or any of its members; nor a right to this tongue, 
these hands, these feet, these eyes, these ears. I have given 
myself clean away.’’ There have been some noted cases of this 
sort of consecration all along the ages. It is the only kind that 
is taught in the precepts of the Old or the New Testament. As 
breathing the spirit of these, and of the Mosaic altar, we have 
heard the lively Christian say, ‘‘ All I do is for Christ,’? and we 
have felt the sincerity of the declaration. The one voice ever 
issuing from the sacred Word is, ‘‘ Ye are not your own; ye are 
bought with a price.’’ 


THAT WHICH COSTS. 


Moreover, man should bring to his Lord that which costs. 
The Hebrew was particularly required to do this, and to bring 
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for consumption on the altar his best. Often the idea prevails 
that the opposite of this is to be expected now. Men want to 
make no real sacrifice. And many of the Church appliances 
encourage the selfish desire. The Hebrew was taught otherwise. 
He must make such an offering to God as took something of 
himself with it. There was sacrifice. The spirit that wasin 
Abraham when he would offer his own son Isaac as his burnt 
offering; the spirit of Aaron when he abode as best he could by 
his consecration duties, though his sons were smitten down for 
their sins; the spirit which endures testing,—is the spirit that 
God would see. Eli’s sad mistake was when he forgot to keep 
the kingdom of God and his sanctuary before all else. More 
faithfulness here, and in reproving his wicked sons, would have 
been better for him, and would have saved the sons. Sacrifice 
precedes joy. David would not offer to God that which had cost 
him nothing. The sacrifice idea in this sense should prevail 
until the soul becomes so transformed that all offering to 
Jehovah is experienced as the sweetest pleasure. It is often not 
an easy thing to deny self. Before the point is reached of the 
cheerful consecration, there must be the inward crucifixion. 
The native, sinful self must die. In realized effort and cost the 
‘offering of treasure on God’s altar must be made. And yet the 
heart must be willing. In the frequency of the consecration 
holocaust the soul is trained to see and feel that all is the Lord’s, 
and is enabled, by and by, to experience heavenly satisfaction in 
giving and doing for God. God’s people may learn ‘‘ both to 
give and to give up.” 


THE HUMAN AND THE DIVINE. 


As conversion is man’s act, so is consecration. The one act is 
involved in the other. The Lord is present, in blessing, with 
both. Man presents his offering, and lays himself, or the fruits 
of his field or his toil, upon the altar; the Lord sends the sacred 
fire that makes it a holocaust... The altar ‘“‘sanctifieth the gift.” 
Somehow the fire and the offering are found together. Rather, 
the fire of the Spirit is always at the altar, awaiting the true 
sacrifice for its consumption. The ascending savor is always 
acceptable in the heavenly holy place. The idea in the burnt 
offering is of something that ascends. The ascending of the 
savor signified the acceptance of the consecration; and often the 
Father’s benediction is consciously present, while his word of 
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promise for ever stands sure. He speaks of the holocaust as a 
‘sweet savor ”’ ascending to him, and this will be so of every act 
and gift of true devotion, whether we be successful in all efforts 
for his kingdom or not. For what men call success he does not 
hold us responsible. He wants but the hearty consecration of 
faith to sacrifice and duty. Caleb and Joshua were thus devoted, 
and they were ready to follow implicitly the Lord’s command 
to go right up and possess the land. The multitude doubted, 
feared, rebelled, and caused sad failure, yet the spirit of devotion 
to duty in the two was accepted as if their success had been 
complete. It was reckoned a full following of the Lord. God’s 
own Spirit in man makes all his consecrations acceptable. He 
makes the purpose, the word, the gift, the life, the prayer, 
‘*holiness unto Jehovah.” In oft-repeated holocaust of consecra- 
tion may the prayer be breathed, ‘‘ Let the words of my mouth 
and the meditation of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord, my strength and my redeemer.’”’ Oh, that the spirit that 
was in the symbol of the burnt offering and the meat offering 
might now pervade and animate the whole Church of Jesus! 


CHAPTER XYV. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


THERE is sometimes confusion in the use of the words “ conse- 
cration’”’ and “‘sanctification.’? They are. not the same in mean- 
ing, though each implies the other. Consecrated things were to 
be. holy things. If aman were truly consecrated, the end would 
be holiness in heart and life. The word ‘sanctify’? has two 
meanings, one of which is exactly synonymous with consecrate— 
that is, devoted. A thing sanctified is a thing devoted to the 
Lord. The other meaning looks to the object aimed at in conse- 
cration—namely, becoming holy. According to this meaning, 
the sanctified man is a holy man. This is the sense in which 
sanctification is mostly used at present. 


THE TWO THINGS AS RELATED. 


It must be evident that the permanency of entire consecration 
must be dependent upon the measure of sanctification. The 
doctrine and duty taught in the burnt offerings always implied 
wholeness in the surrender of self and all to Jehovah. And it is 
conceivable that in the full flush of faith and gratitude the 
surrender would be entire. The trustful, peaceful heart might 
say honestly, ‘‘In this holocaust on which I rest my hands I 
devote to thee, O Lord, my all.”” But one of the sad facts about 
men is their changeableness. High, holy moments are not the 
measure of the character of the life; even in these there is often 
some hidden deceit in the heart, so that the consecration is not so 
absolute as it may seem. But, supposing that this be not the 
fact, and that the soul does say truly, ‘‘ I consecrate all,”’ yet how 
soon the winds of earth, the environments of life, have wrought 
a change, and the consecration is no longer so earnest and real! 
Consciously consecrated man finds that he is living for self, and 
that all is not clear between him and his Lord. A temptation 
leads to the word or act of sin. What appeared to be a whole 
burnt offering is found to be not permanently such in experience, 
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and there is reason for regrets and confessions. The conclusion 
reached, upon thought, is that only entire sanctification can ef- 
fect, in permanence, entire consecration. True, the believer does 
not willingly take back from God’s altar what he so gratefully 
placed upon it; but he does find that the ‘‘ old man” of his heart 
is now and again overreaching upon the sanctity of that altar, 
and that he is not living, moment by moment, in the spirit of 
his self-surrender. Only after repeated offerings and confessions 
at the altar, and after much tabernacle culture, could the Israelite 
feel at ease in conscience. He must enter into himself and look 
unto God until his willful heart was trained to the consecration 
habit. As sanctification progressed there would be fewer inter-- 
missions in the spirit of the devotion. Surely the repetitions of 
the offering, the yearly feasts, and the solemnity of the great 
“Day of Atonement” are instructive in these regards. And, as 
we read of imperfections everywhere, we here find what we may 
call the present evangelical doctrine of sanctification—the doc- 
trine according with the facts manifest in the whole history of 
the Church of God upon earth. It is ‘‘ the work of God’s free 
grace, whereby we are renewed in the whole man after the 
image of God, and are enabled more and more to die unto sin 
and live unto righteousness.’”? This doctrine is involved in the 
tabernacle, in its offerings and symbols. 


THE AIM OF ALL. 


The aim of all was to bring the true Israelite into spiritual 
likeness with Jehovah, that ‘“‘he might dwell among them.’’ 
This aim perfected would be entire consecration and entire sanc- 
tification. This is the ultimate end of pardon and renewal. The 
character of God requires perfection. The law, both moral and 
ceremonial, requires the same. The Jew made no distinction be- 
tween the moral and the ceremonial law so far as duty to observe 
was concerned: all was divine to him. And to him it was also 
clear that while law couid not make the perfection of character, 
it yet looked to it as a necessity. The sacrifices and cleansings 
nowhere carry the idea that a partial purification was their aim. 
Sin must be removed absolutely. The priestly garments were 
white, and the worshipers at the altar got the idea of becoming 
“white as snow.”? The cleansing of the leper implied-restoration 
to real health and holy society. As sacraments are means of 
grace, so were the symbols instruments with the one end in 
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view. Here were in truth the word of the Lord, in visible 
lesson, and the sealing sacraments together. They served to 
keep manifestly before the mind the proprieties of holy living 
and of soul-fellowship with Jehovah. And where they would 
fail of themselves to do this, there was with them the oral word 
of exhortation. ‘‘Oh, that there were such a heart in them that 
.they would fear me, and keep all my commandments always, 
that it might be well with them and with their children for 
ever!” 


THE HOLY PRIESTHOOD. 


The lesson from the priesthood is of great moment here. The 
offerings and holy services must be conducted by a holy priest. 
And, as the priesthood was typical of the Church of to-day, we 
have in it the symbol of holiness as required in all of God’s 
people. Only those who are nominally sanctified, and in process 
of actual sanctification, are endowed to minister in holy things. 
Such only could conduct the services in relation to God, the sanc- 
tuary, the altar, or the offerings. The Christian in this dispensa- 
tion becomes the tabernacle of God, the priest, the anointed one, 
and the burnt offering, and he must, as priest, be clothed in his 
garments of beauty and glory. We do not for a moment lose 
sight of the fact that the high priest was a peculiar type of 
Christ, but we know also that his garments were symbols of 
‘holiness to the Lord;’? and while the believer is the ordinary 
priest rather than the high priest, yet he is to become like Christ, 
and must wear the garments of linen and beauty. The priest- 
hood is to be in all the ages a holy priesthood. Upon the breast 
of every child of God should be written, in letters of light, 
‘‘ Holiness to Jehovah.”? Only thus, as we are the epistles of 
Christ, can we be in our place as priests offering acceptable sacri- 
fices. All works are ‘‘dead works,” and all offerings void of 
that holy fire which makes them acceptable, unless the soul, by 
renewing grace, has entered the priesthood ; for ‘‘ without faith 
it is impossible to please God.” 


IDEA OF PROGRESSION. | 
But one of the facts always appearing is the imperfection of 
the Hebrew priests. It was assumed in all the sacrifices that 
there were possibilities of sin, and no class in Israel was exempt 
from this sad possibility. Even the high priest, anointed for his 
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solemn service, and in his office the representative of Jesus, with 
all the responsibility of his position upon him, might fall into 
sin. Consequently, as for the people, so also for himself, he 
must offer the sacrifice for sin; and even for him there were 
occasions for the repetition of the consecrative offerings. The 
rulers might sin the people, individually and as the holy nation, 
might often go wrong. ‘They did wrong—so much so that there 
must be the continuous flow of blood for atonement, and the 
ever-repeated call to return to the offended majesty of heaven. 
Such possibilities and facts were not lessened even after the 
entrance into the land of promise. The same tendencies existed 
in Israel which characterized other nations. There was the dis- 
position toward idolatry which needed many, and sometimes 
severe, warnings against it. Sin was an ever-present fact. Im- 
perfection in man, in every man, was the constant testimony 
from priest, people, and altar. There were, indeed, no impossi- 
bilities of eventual holiness. To this encouragements were al- 
ways held out. Yet the temptations would abide. For wise rea- 
sons Jehovah permitted them. Concerning the inhabitants of 
the land, he says to Israel, ‘‘ Thou shalt not be affrighted at 
them, for the Lord thy God is among you, a mighty God and 
terrible. And the Lord thy God will put out those nations before 
thee little by little. Thou mayest not consume them at once, 
lest the beasts of the field increase upon thee.” For man’s 
eventual good, no doubt, the Lord permits a certain amount of 
temptation. He does not destroy the enemies of his children at 
once. The outward necessities serve to test and reveal the actual 
inwardness of the heart. It is from these that the cry is some- 
times prompted, ‘“‘Oh, wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” Yearnings are thus 
awakened, and the soul is made alive to wants and necessities 
which only grace can meet. In Israel there was need at every 
point for girding on God’s armor and waging a valiant warfare 
in face of the constant reminder that only at life’s end would the 
struggle cease. There was a sense of rest in Canaan, but it was 
only that kind of rest that implies a promise, and pardon and 
hope beneath it. It was the encouragement to meet the dangers 
and bear the toils in the faith ofa final triumph. The completed 
victory and the serene and perfect rest were evidently not yet. 
As it was with the nation, so it is with the individual: the 


enemies are subdued ‘‘little by little,” lest pride and ease or 
18 
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some other form of weakness come in. There are scriptures in 
the later prophets which seem to imply for the soul completed 
sanctification at once, and many good people have founded upon 
them the doctrine of an immediate sanctification. Ezekiel says 
(chapter 36), ‘‘ I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you a heart of flesh.”? ‘‘ From all your filthiness, 
and from all your idols, will I cleanse you.” The assumption of 
some has been that these promises mean instantaneous perfec- 
tion. But the tenor of Scripture and the facts of the Bible his- 
tory, although teaching perfection as the end in view, yet never 
bear us out in this peculiar doctrine. Surely there was none of 
this perfection under the tabernacle ritual. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews declares distinctly that it made ‘‘ nothing perfect.’”’ It 
left the conscience imperfectly satisfied; and with an imperfect 
conscience sanctification could not be perfect. The evident 
lesson points to the schooling, the culture, with the idea of pro- 
gression toward the better state. The holiness idea was never 
lost to sight in the ritual. The repeated promise of pardon at 
the altar was to encourage the seeking after the higher life. The 
same thought is expressed by the apostle in his Epistle to the 
church at Corinth: ‘‘ Having therefore these promises, dearly 
beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.”’ 

The true Israelite was not supposed, as the true Christian is 
not supposed, to go into sin with deliberate purpose of will in the 
face of clear light. The sins of the believer are rather sins of 
weakness in yielding to temptation, of forgetfulness of God, and 
of losing sight of Christ. His sins differ from those of the 
world, where God is not loved at all; yet they are real sins, 
demanding repentance and cleansing grace. Forgetfulness of 
the Rock that saved them was the oft-repeated sin of many of 
the pious in Israel, as well as of the nation at large. When the 
Saviour and guide are lost to sight, temptations become powerful, 
and to fall into sin is easy. We may believe in entire consecra- 
tions as acts of the conscious soul; and we may conceive of the 
possibility of one on earth so living in Christ moment by 
moment, being so circumspect in conduct and faithful in duty, 
and withal being so covered over with Christ as his righteous- 
ness, that he abides before God in a blameless state, always so 
because complete in Christ. But when we come to speak of 
absolute perfection in permanent, personal holiness here on 
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earth, that is another matter. And this teaching finds no warrant 
anywhere in connection with the tabernacle. Schooling, cul- 
ture, oft-repeated confessions and offerings, and the same lessons 
repeated again and again, are what we do find here. And with 
these the facts of the New Testament are in harmony. Even 
Paul does not claim perfection. With the realities, the environ- 
ments, the relations of life, the changeableness of man, and his 
weakness in view, who dares to claim that perfection which 
accords with him who charges his angels with folly? Man 
must not belittle sin that he may magnify his own holiness, 


THE CONTAGION OF SIN. 


What a lesson did Israel have in this regard in their purifica- 
tions! They were very plainly taught that the very touch of sin 
is contagion, and that men cannot on the earth escape at least 
the touch of sin. The clean Israelite, by the touch of the 
leper, of the dead body, or of anything in its uncleanness, was 
made by the contagion unfit to associate with his people. He 
must pass through a cleansing process, in which the work both 
of Christ and of the Spirit was symbolized, and remain unclean 
fora time. This was true, of course, only as regarded his flesh and 
his social relations in the Church. But it was a symbolic repre- 
sentation of a deeper, sadder fact. It is so in regard to the inner 
man, and in relation to the things of the spiritual life, that there 
is a contagion of sin. It is of this that the apostle speaks when 
he says, ‘* Touch not the unclean thing, saith the Lord, and I 
will receive you.”’ If man can live here so as never to have his 
soul touch an unclean thought, desire, or emotion, he may be 
perfect. But no fact comes more constantly to the child of God, 
or brings him more sadness, than this soul-touch of unholy 
things. There are partialities, tendencies, fondnesses, and weak- 
nesses through which the taint of unholiness often reaches the 
spirit of the child of God. He cannot, dare not, forget that he 
lives among lepers, walks among dead men, and even sits at 
meat with them in their uncleanness. He breathes contami- 
nated air. The social life, the business life, the civil and even 
the church life of earth, are ever bringing to him that unheavenly 
touch from which naught but the blood of Jesus and the anoint- 
ing of the Holy Ghost can make him clean. Who has not real- 
ized this? And what saint whose aspirations are high and holy 
has not over and over felt the contagion? There is that sense of 
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soul, as when one has touched the unclean, that awakens the 
thought of unfitness to come into immediate fellowship with the 
Lord. The contagion of temptation is often in the soul even 
when the unholy act is not committed or the unholy word 
spoken. Only Jesus could feel the slimy touch of Satan and 
breathe the air of walking dead men, and not have upon him 
the taint. Think of the inward touch of the thought of sin. 
Men have sought to avoid it by withdrawing from the world and 
living the life of the recluse. But, alas! they have found it was 
with them still. And yet how many of God’s dear people forget 
these spiritual facts, and fail to avoid the things that contam- 
inate! ‘They would quarantine the dangerous disease that 
threatens the life that now is; but that contagion that taints the 
soul they are not so fearful of.” But hear the lesson from 
Mosaism, where God says, ‘‘The blood of atonement and the 
waters and the oil of sanctification must be applied to wash you 
from every unclean touch of thought, inclination, or desire.” It 
was doubtless with the occultness and the deceitfulness of sin in 
view that the Psalmist prayed, ‘‘Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults.”’ It must then be true in all ages and nations that sancti- 
fication is a process ending only when men begin to breathe in 
heaven’s air. 
SIN TO BE PUT AWAY. 

The energies of the soul are therefore evoked to put away 
every unclean thing. Israel must not live as do the nations. 
They must destroy the groves of idolatry, the sources of special 
temptation (Deut. 12:1, 2). They must remember the dangers 
that would beset them, and give earnest heed to the warnings. 
They were required to drive out the inhabitants of the land, or 
they would become “ pricks in their eyes and thorns in their 
sides.” They could not be holy and encourage temptations; 
hence destroying the idol altars and driving from them the idol- 
worshipers was urgently enjoined upon them. ‘They were also 
to put away their own evil ways of heart and conduct. This was 
signified in the command, often repeated, regarding leaven. 
The leaven was the symbol of corruption: it must therefore be 
discarded from their holy things. They should not offer the 
blood of any sacrifice with leaven, nor any meat offering. It 
was, according to Amos, one of the sins of later Israel that they 
dared to offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving with leaven. Sin is 
like leaven—not only corrupting, but a little of it leaveneth the 
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whole lump; and so long as any of it remaineth, sanctification 
must be hindered. The obligation, therefore, to banish it from 
holy services was uncompromising. On the occasion of the Pass- 
over feast ‘‘ there shall no leavened bread be seen with thee in all 
thy coast seven days.’’ They were commanded, before slaying 
the paschal lamb, to make most careful search for any leaven 
that might be in any of their dwellings. The symbol of sin must 
be put far away on this holy occasion. For the same reason 
God’s people were not allowed to eat anything that was unclean, 
or to bring it to the altar. They must consider that they were a 
peculiar people, and that nothing besides was of so great import- 
ance in the eyes of Jehovah as that they put away sin. The tab- 
ernacle idea was so advanced as to inculcate even the necessity of 
‘‘ dying unto sin and living unto righteousness.’”’ Was not this 
one essential truth in the sacrifices? The victim dies. His 
blood atones for sin. His body is consumed in consecration. 
Was not the dying of the victim as substitute a dying not only 
for sin, but also representatively a dying wnto sin? If the man 
said, with hands upon the head, ‘‘ Here I die for my sins,” did 
he not also say, ‘‘ Here I die unto sin’”’? His thought was of 
deliverance from sin in the double sense—from its guilt and its 
power. This is a thought of which the apostle makes much in 
connection with the cross of Christ. He says, ‘*‘ We are dead to 
sin” and ‘“‘alive unto God through Jesus Christ.”” We are 
‘‘ crucified with Christ.””» We cannot separate these two thoughts 
at the cross. If Christ has become through faith our accepted 
substitute, then in him we die for sin, and in him we die unto 
sin, that we may henceforth live unto God. 


EFFICACY OF THE SPIRIT. 


This could be true only through the Spirit of God working in 
the heart. Only by him, in view of the expiation, did the soul 
of an Israelite enter into the deep realities implied. If he were, 
in efficacious grace, present in the oft-repeated sacrifices and con- 
secrations, there would be a dying more and more unto sin and 
a progressive entering into the renewed life. What is man, even 
once-renewed man, in any sacrifice without the energizing of the 
Holy Ghost? And so when, in the presence of demands so 
great, the Israelite might inquire, ‘‘ What is the hope?” he must 
needs be reminded that it lies in that Being whose grace and 
favor he sought, and he must be directed to the symbols of the 
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Holy One who renews and carries forward the work of sanctifi- 
cation. Besides, man’s own solemn responsibility in regard to 
holiness, and in looking to the source of help, is ever kept in 
sight. The ideas of responsibility and of heavenly help must 
co-exist inthe mind If the New Testament says, ‘‘ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling,” adding, ‘for it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do of his own good 
pleasure,’ the suggestion might have come even from the tab- 
ernacle. The. Spirit of grace and of holiness is not an occult, but 
an open, doctrine in all about this sanctuary. We have seen how 
fully and distinctly the Spirit was symbolized throughout the 
whole tabernacle ritual. He was the anointing oil which had 
such manifold uses; he was the water of purification; he was 
the light that kept out the darkness from the sanctuary; he was 
the water in the laver that stood between the altar and the holy 
place to show that cleansing as well as atonement was essential. 
Only after the purifying of the hands, the feet, the body, and the 
spirit by the Cleanser could the holy place be entered. And as his 
work was essential at the beginning of the better life, it is neces- 
sary in all its stages. By him only, as he abides within, can the 
process of sanctification go forward. He must be the fire in the 
soul—the fire of faith, love, and zeal, which causes the savor of 
consecration offerings and vows to ascend in acceptable aspira- 
tions toward heaven. 

And yet, just because he is all this, how great is the responsi- 
bility of man! The responsibility is his to put away sin, to resist 
temptation, to avoid the contaminations of earth, to reach out 
unto the things that are heavenly, to run the race set before him, 
to work out his own salvation, to be dutiful and true, and to be 
ever praying and striving and living and walking in the Spirit. 
The responsibility is his to think of the Spirit, to honor him, to 
seek him daily, and to be led by him. With right views of the 
Spirit as sanctifier and guide, this responsibility regarding him 
becomes man’s glory and his joy. Having the Spirit within 
him, he can watch and pray, toil and rest his soul, all at the same 
time. The Spirit is the blessed purifier of heart and life, and he 
is the heavenly paraclete. 


THE COVENANT OF SALT. i 


A fact of great importance in this connection is that those 
who have been truly forgiven and renewed are in covenant rela- 
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tion with God. This fact was a perpetual guarantee to every 
Israelite for all needed help in the matter of his sanctification. 
It was a fact of such moment that it was represented by special 
symbols and seals. Of these, salt was the principal one. With all 
their oblations they must use salt. It was called the ‘‘salt of the 
covenant.”’ ‘Neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant 
of thy God to be lacking from thy meat offering.’”?’ As leaven 
and honey were forbidden because of their corrupting nature, so 
salt was enjoined because of its tendency to prevent decay and to 
preserve purity. It was therefore most suitable as the continued 
seal of the holy covenant. Other nations used it in their friend- 
ship compacts; and to have eaten salt with a man was to have 
entered into such relations with him as secured friendship and 
fidelity even unto death. To be in such relation with Jehovah 
is to be assured of his protection and support. Salt was a symbol 
never absent from the altar; and that it had regard to the graces 
of the Holy Spirit is evident from the use of the word ‘salt”’ 
in other scriptures: ‘‘ Let your speech be seasoned with salt; ” 
‘* Have salt in yourselves; ‘‘ Every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt’’—that is, every Christian offering or duty shall be seasoned 
with grace. The expression indicates that incorruption and sin- 
cerity of heart are necessary in all the offerings and consecrations 
of the Christian life. This can be only by the gracious influences 
of the Spirit which are assured. Dr. Kellogg says: ‘‘ Herein we 
are taught that by the consecration of our labors to God we rec- 
ognize the relation between the believer and his Lord as not 
occasional and temporary, but eternal and incorruptible.”’ In all 
our consecrations of our works to God we are to keep this 
thought in mind: “I am a man with whom God has entered 
into an everlasting covenant, a covenant of salt.’”’ Here, then, 
are set forth the doctrine and duty of sanctification with the cove- 
nant assurances of needed help. We covenant with God to walk 
holily before him, and he covenants to lead us by his Spirit of 
grace; not to suffer us to be tempted beyond the possibilities of 
endurance, but to enable us to overcome. Wherever there is the 
true salt of grace in the heart, there the relation of the soul with 
the Sanctifier is a covenant relation. 


PLACE OF REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 


It must appear that the graces of repentance and faith are 
ever potent in the process of sanctification. These are not 
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simply one act of the man, as regeneration is one act in man of 
the Holy Ghost. Through repentance and faith one enters into 
the new life. Then the soul begins to be sanctified. By an act 
of faith, with confession of sin, the Hebrew presented his conse- 
crative offering. But when he was once consecrated he was no 
longer his own: he was in covenant relation with God. His 
repentance and faith were supposed to be continuous, as is 
indicated by the frequent repetition of offerings and of sacred’ 
occasions; and as the soul would develop in light and knowl- 
edge, sin would become increasingly hateful. The endeavor to 
overcome it would not cease, and both repentance and faith 
would be called daily into exercise. The faith of the Old Testa- 
ment worthies was not simply an act, but a life, as may be seen 
from the 11th of Hebrews. Yet, as in no case was the life 
perfect, there would be the constant need for the work of repent- 
ance. How often was Israel called upon to repent of her forget- 
fulness of God, and to observe his commandments and his judg- 
ments! So intense were the expressions of the call that language 
used with regard to repentance and renewed endeavor to prose- 
cute the work of sanctification sometimes seemed rather to look 
to the necessity for regeneration. Moses bids them, as it were, 
anew to circumcise their hearts. David cried, ‘‘ Create in me 
a clean heart; renew a right spirit within me.” Ezekiel called 
upon backslidden Israel to cast away from them all their trans- 
gressions, and to make them a new heart and a new spirit. 
Similarly, Paul calls Roman believers to the higher consecration 
and sanctification when he bids them ‘‘ Be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of your minds.” 
In all these, and in all the admonitions of God to his people as 
they were entering the land of promise, there was the call to 
larger exercise of faith and repentance. Under the exercise of 
these graces the Psalmist could say, in the wonderful 23d Psalm, 
‘‘ He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake.’ Every holy life is an illustration of 
both repentance and faith as habitual graces. Through their 
daily exercise sin becomes more and more hateful. And we 
might refer to Moses, Joshua, Caleb, David, and others as typical 
characters, illustrating what sanctification under the Mosaic 
ritual might become. In each of them there was exalted faith 
and there was growth, along with sorrow for sin. They had 
‘‘another spirit”? from that of the multitude, and were enabled 
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to abide in constancy. The New Testament gives us the same 
thought. We are led by the Spirit. We live in the Spirit. 
And the exhortations are: ‘‘ Walk in the Spirit and ye shall not 
fulfill the lust of the flesh;” ‘Be filled with the Spirit;’’ 
‘¢ And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed 
unto the day of redemption.” 


LOVE IN SANCTIFICATION. 


While repentance and faith are so essential in the life of holi- 
ness, it is no less true of love. There is no sanctified heart or life 
without it. Men have sadly missed the facts when they have 
said there was none of this grace in the Old Testament. There 
was not there the richness of beauty and glory that is repre- 
sented in the life and words of Jesus, but even there it was 
not wanting. Israel had the holy’ law; and our Lord tells us 
that the sum of it was love to God with all the heart, and to 
our neighbor as to self. This spirit of love ran through all the 
tabernacle ceremonials, and through all the statutes that were 
to.be observed in daily life. Israel was taught that God had 
loved them, and out of his love had chosen them to be his peo- 
ple, and that it was essential that they return the same to him, 
Only thus could they walk with him. But they must also love 
one another. ‘‘Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart. 
Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin 
upon him. Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. Iam the Lord.” This is law that would be helpful 
to many of God’s people now if they would observe it. Beau- 
tiful is that spirit of charity that seeks ‘to deliver a brother 
from sin. 

But the love of Israel, though first to brethren, was not to 
end there. They were taught that ‘‘God loveth the stranger 
in giving him food and raiment;’’ they were therefore to love 
him because they were once strangers in the land of Egypt. 
This principle of charity has always been an essential grace in 
sanctification. We are in heart according as we love. With 
complacency and pleasure we want to love God, his word, his 
law, his Church, his people; and with compassion we must 
regard all men, desiring their good rather than their destruction. 
What Christ teaches on this subject was involved in the law and 
in the ordinances of the tabernacle. An idea has prevailed that 
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this was not so, and that the opposite was the case. Israel was 
required to drive out their enemies, but this was because they 
were the foes of God’s kingdom, and because Israel’s only hope 
was in keeping free from their idolatry. They might wage a 
_holy warfare against them, and yet extend the hand of help and 
encouragement to every soul who showed a disposition to honor 
the God of Israel. In this regard a large charity was required 
of them. They were reminded of their duty to the strangers 
because of their own sad experience in Egypt when they were 
strangers there. They should care for them and feed them. 
Many are troubled over the imprecatory psalms, and some 
have spoken ungraciously regarding them. And yet why? 
What an enemy-loving spirit the Psalmist often reveals! Who - 
now surpasses David, who, when Saul was seeking his life, was 
so careful that no harm should come to him? And often when 
the Psalmist speaks severely of his enemies he tells us that they 
were those whom he had loved and sought to benefit. See Psalm 
380: 11-15. But why the imprecation at all? We have but to 
remember several facts and these severities will not trouble us 
much. The time may come even now, with men whom in 
charity we have sought to benefit, when the only thing for us to 
do is to give them up, as Ananias and Sapphira were given up to 
doom at the very beginning of the New Testament Church. 
Then, again, that age of the world required severity in ex- 
pression and in fact. And further still: the relation in which 
the nation, and especially its king, David, stood to God is to be 
considered. He was not imprecating simply his own personal 
enemies, but rather those who, while seeking to destroy his soul, 
were chiefly the enemies of God. And even in regard to these, 
the writer, whoever he is, speaks and prays not only under a 
sense of the awful justice in the matter, but prophetically also. 
His own prophetic spirit is in harmony with the sense of that 
divine judgment which must and will surely come. This was cer- 
tainly the case in the 109th Psalm. It is mainly prophetic. No 
man need have much difficulty with any of these psalms if he is 
satisfied that God in justice should reign. The severities may 
not only be justified, but they may be consistent with the spirit 
of Christian love. And the spirit of true charity we do see in 
these very psalms. However we may view those cases, we know 
that the spirit of kindness to brethren, to neighbors, and to 
strangers was inculecated under the tabernacle statutes. The 
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desired sanctification required it. The heart-foe of man, as man, 
was never the heart-friend of God. Love is essential to holiness. 


THE WHOLE MAN. 


Again we learn that the whole man must be sanctified. This 
was doubtless one thing signified when, in the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons, the blood of the offering was put upon the 
tip of the right ear, the thumb of the right hand, and the great 
toe of the right foot. The same process, with both the blood 
and the purifying oil applied, was observed in the cleansing of: 
the leper. The whole man must be consecrated, and the whole 
man must be purified. It must ever beso. The soul, the body, 
and the spirit must come under the touch of sanctifying grace. 
God wants the hands, the feet, the ear, the tongue, the whole of 
the man, and he would apply to them the holy unction. One 
thus wholly sanctified would be, like Bezaleel, wise-hearted and 
ready for any work to which his Lord might call him. He 
would be both wise and pure in any direction where duty might 
lie. He would not become weak here or there, nor guilty of any 
such lapses as we so often see. He would have no marked 
imperfections. The revenues of head and hand and heart would 
be such as God could crown with blessing. 


PRACTICAL HOLINESS. 


This, too, is holiness that is both reasonable and practical. It 
will honor Jehovah in helping the world. It not only accords 
with such words as ‘‘ Hold fast the profession,” ‘‘ Draw nigh to 
God and he will draw nigh to you,” but it falls under the ben- 
ediction, ‘‘ Now the God of peace” ‘‘make you perfect in every 
good work to do his will, working in you that which is well- 
pleasing in his sight through Jesus Christ.’’ Such sanctification 
has first the look Godward, and then manward. The living, day 
by day, is holy in the two aspects. It is religion made practical 
in all the relations with mankind. It means rightness and 
purity and charity in all directions. There is a simplicity and 
a beauty in the relations and duties which the Hebrews were 
required to observe toward each other. While reminded of the 
necessity of being ‘“‘ holy because the Lord is holy,’’? they were 
bidden to be kind to the poor, and to show no respect to the 
mighty in judgment as against the weaker. They were both to 
live and to help others to live. They were not wholly to reap 
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the corners of their field, nor gather the gleanings of the har- 
vest, nor gather every grape of the vineyard. They were 
thus to leave something ‘‘for the poor and the stranger.’ The 
home relations were to be circumspect and pure. Children were 
to be instructed in the ways of the Lord. They were to keep the 
Lord’s Sabbaths and to reverence the sanctuary. They were 
instructed to reverence age and to be kind toward infirmity. 
‘“Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face 
of the old man, and fear thy God.” The stranger that might be 
among them they should not vex: he should be to them as one 
born among them, and loved as themselves, for they had been 
strangers in Egypt. And it is written, ‘‘ Ye shall do no unright- 
eousness in judgment, in meteyard, in weight, or in measure: 
just balances, just weighis, a just ephah, and a just hin shall ye 
have.”’ In each and all of these requirements they were re- 
minded of their relation therein to God. ‘‘I am the Lord which 
brought you out of the land of Egypt.” How complete and how 
beautiful was the system of laws! So far as statutes could go; 
nothing was wanting to make an upright, loving, godly, happy 
people. Their religion, as a sanctified people, was not simply an 
experience and a glow of holiness: it was designed, as is the 
religion of Jesus, to make them better men and women in all the 
walks of life, and through them to make the world purer, better, 
and happier. Nothing was overlooked. The poor, the aged, the 
weak, the body, the soul, the home, the sanctuary, the offerings, 
chastity, and cleanness were all considered and provided for in 
law. Here was the New Testament spirit: faith in the living 
God, and in atonement, and in the cleansing Spirit; but not 
‘faith without works,’ nor holiness unreduced to practice. 
Here, indeed, might be found the natural source for that beau- 
tiful expression of James: ‘‘ Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.”’ 
This is sanctification. 


CHRIST OUR SANCTIFICATION. 


The connection of these Old Testament ordinances with the 
New Testament gospel has a rich setting-forth in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. There are other New Testament scriptures which 
represent Christ as not only our justification, but our sanctifica- 
tion as well. He is our sanctification in the sense that he is the 
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sole ground of it, and as, dwelling in the heart by faith, he is the 
inspiration of it. The colors of glory and beauty in the priestly 
garments are supposed to indicate that all holiness is from 
heaven. ‘That must be so because the spirit of it is the spirit of 
the abiding Christ. ‘‘ Our life is hid with Christ in God.” And 
we have just as much of holiness as we have of Christ. The 
inwoven and inseparable thoughts of justification and sanctifi- 
cation are strikingly set forth in the 10th chapter of Hebrews, 
where we are told, in verse 14, that Christ ‘‘ by one offering hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified.’”’ These words have 
been justly regarded as among the richest that the Lord has 
given to his Church. Experimental ‘faith embraces them as 
assurance that the work of salvation, both as to justification and 
sanctification, is made perfect. And surely in the provisions, as 
God has made them, there is not the slightest defect. A careful 
exegesis, however, of the passage just quoted will make the 
words even more rich as a source of consolation and help than 
they have been regarded by most of God’s people. 

What are we to understand by ‘‘ hath perfected’? what by 
“for ever’’?? and what by ‘‘them that are sanctified’?? Upon 
examination we find that the words which especially need eluci- 
dation are the words ‘‘for ever”? and ‘‘sanctified.”? In what 
sense are any ‘‘ perfected for ever’’? It has not been generally 
noted that the Greek here translated ‘‘ for ever”’ is not a form of 
‘‘aion,” the word mostly used to convey this idea. It is ‘‘ eis to 
dienekes.”? This word ‘‘dienekes” is not, so far as we know, 
found elsewhere in the Greek Testament outside of this chapter 
and the 7th of this epistle. It is found here in the first verse and 
in the 12th and 14th. In the first verse ‘‘eis to dienekes”’ is 
translated ‘‘ continually ” (as also in 7: 8), while in the 12th and 
14th it is translated ‘‘ for ever.’’ The idea in each of these verses, 
it seems to us, may be made clearer by an exact translation, 
which would be ‘‘unto the continuance,” or, according to a 
common usage in such phrases, ‘‘in order to continuance.”’ Let 
us so translate; and then let us understand the word ‘ sancti- 
fied.”’ The strictest translation of the Greek word here would 
read, ‘‘ being sanctified.’”” The persons under view, then, are 
those who are in process of sanctification—not those who are 
perfectly sanctified, but those who are “‘ being sanctified.’”’ They 
are now ‘‘ perfected,” for the Greek here is in the perfect tense, 
and the clear statement is, Christ ‘‘ hath perfected.’’ ‘With this 
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exegesis let us now read and connect verse 1 with verse 14. Note 
that the antithesis in the whole first part of this chapter is 
between the Levitical priests and their imperfect offerings, with 
their imperfect efficacy, and Christ with his perfect and glorious- 
ly efficacious sacrifice. The imperfect old is contrasted with the 
perfect new. The writer says in the Ist verse that the cere- 
monial law, the shadow of good things to come, not their very 
image, can never, with those sacrifices which they offered year 
by year ‘‘in order to the continuance,’’? make the comers there- 
unto perfect; that is, as pertaining to the conscience. The offer- 
ings must be continually offered in order to the continuance of 
the religious hope and life. But now Christ hath ‘offered one 
sacrifice for sins, unto the continuance,”’ and is now at the right 
hand of God awaiting the results. ‘‘ For by the one offering he 
hath perfected unto the continuance,” or in order to continuance, 
‘“‘them that are being sanctified.’? The doctrines here made clear 
by this translation, though not new doctrines at all, are these: 
On the basis of the one offering justification is now complete, so 
that ‘‘there is no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.”? This being the case, sanctification also is assured. The 
justified are ‘‘ being sanctified.”” And, by virtue of the one 
offering received in justification, Christ hath perfected all such, 
not in actual present holiness, but ‘‘ unto their continuance” in 
the sanctifying process. Justification is perfected now, and that 
assures eventually perfect sanctification. This is surely the 
meaning of this scripture, as it is also of Phil. 1:6. 


LAW ON THE HEART. 


The above is further elucidated by the words which immedi- 
ately follow, in which the nature of the eternal ‘‘ covenant of 
salt’? is presented. The Holy Ghost there witnesses thus: ‘‘ This 
is the covenant that I will make with them after those days, 
saith the Lord. I will put my laws in their hearts, and in their 
minds will I write them, and their sins and iniquities will I 
remember no more.’’? What gospel thought! Sin absolutely 
and for ever forgiven, and the holy law, by the Holy Ghost, 
printed upon the tablets of the sanctified heart! With the assur- 
ance of such truth there must come to the believer the sense of a 
sweet and potent oughtness. He ought to rest secure. He ought 
to persevere in the service to which he is consecrated. He ought 
to be holy, for his Lord is holy. He ought to develop in sancti- 
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fied life, for the covenant engagement obliges him to this, and its 
terms are written in his soul. We are told that upon the small- 
est coin the whole of the Lord’s Prayer and ‘‘the beatitudes”’ 
have been written. But the Holy Ghost writes upon the re- 
newed heart not only these, but the whole law and the gospels, 
with the doctrines and promises, and writes them so that they 
become effectual to sanctification unto glory. The soul stands 
now unblamable in Christ, and sooner or later it will realize 
‘“‘the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ,’? when it 
can say with him, in the perfection of truth and joy, ‘‘ I delight 
to do thy will, O God; yea, thy law is within my heart.’’ 


NEED OF CHASTISEMENT. 


This chapter would not be complete without some reference to 
another fact which the Epistle to the Hebrews magnifies in re- 
gard to those who ‘‘ follow peace and holiness ’’—that is, the need 
of chastisement. It is both a necessity and a test. “If ye 
endure chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons.” Thus 
he dealt with his people of old, that sanctification might be com- 
plete. ‘‘ And thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord 
thy God led thee these forty years in the wilderness to humble 
thee, to prove thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether 
thou wouldst keep his commandments or no. He humbled thee, 
and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which 
thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know; that he might 
make thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live.” 

Experience in life is changeable and manifold. But God 
gives the beauty to character as he gives the shades and tints to 
the flowers. He takes the often unsavory elements of earth’s 
soil, and with them he produces the growth of beauty and sweet- 
ness. To every believing character, as to every flower, he gives 
its own tint. One of the most fruitful of earth’s elements, as the 
Psalms and many an experience testify, is the affliction or trial 
to which the true Israelite is exposed. The most delicate 
touches of sanctified beauty are mostly the result of sorrow and 
grief. 

A prima donna was said by critics to be wanting in the most 
beautiful and tender colorings of tone. She said she could not 
help it: she could not strike those delicate chords. But by and 
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by there came to her an overwhelming sorrow, after which it 
was readily observed that, without effort, she touched those 
sweet harmonies, and her songs were now heavenly. Thus it is 
in the matter of sanctification. God wants the whole heart and 
life, and he wants to bring all up to the highest and most beau- 
tiful perfection. And, though it be through trial, Jesus will at 
length have his blood-bought ones so perfect that he can present 
them to the Father ‘‘ without spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


A VERY natural inquiry in regard to any religion is, ‘‘ What 
blessings do either accompany or flow from it in this life?” 
This is a question upon which both the Jewish and the Christian 
religion may be fairly tested. In the former as well as in the 
latter we have found—as based upon atonement—forgiveness, 
renewal, consecration, and sanctification. We are now to see 
that the revenues of these saving graces are such as to give 
abundant encouragement to those who would seek and serve the 
Lord. In earnest seeking and serving there have always been 
rich blessings of experienced satisfaction and comfort. With 
regard to experience in any age, we remark that it must accord 
with the knowledge and the trusting devotion of the worshiper. 
If the religion be of heaven, it must also be the fruit of the 
Spirit of God in the heart. The carnal mind does not originate 
or develop a truly godly experience. But whatever the Holy 
Spirit does generate or vitalize in the soul of man may be called 
by this name. We are told in the New Testament that ‘‘the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.”? We know this fruit 
was the same in character under the culture of the tabernacle 
service, for we find all these graces required, and expressed as 
actualities, in the lives of men. 


THE WHOLE INNER LIFE. 


Another thing to be noted is that the term ‘ experience” 
should be used to embrace every kind of thought or emotion 
that gives tone or character to the religious life. The whole 
horizon of the inner man comes under review. There are not 
only realized faith, love, peace, and joy, but there are godly sor- 
rows and soul-longings.- There are mournings over sin and lam- 
entations over the felt absence of God, as well as the sense of his 
nearness and of the interests and hopes which that nearness 
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awakens. There are varied experiences under earthly trials in - 
which the mind of God may be manifest more or less clearly. 
In all these the Holy Ghost is present, seeking tc bring the 
whole man under his sanctifying, and eventually under his com- 
forting, influences. God’s children have always been a people 
whose inward realizations were characteristic of their religion; 
and, while constantly subject to change, it has been only when ' 
under special divine influence that their experiences have been 
rich and full, as if the soul were near to the holy of holies of 
Jehovah’s presence. This earthly life, even the true religious 
life, has, to all, its clouds and its sunshine, its conflicts and its 
victories. What has been, or what might have been, realizable 
under the light of truth in symbol and in word, is worthy of our 
most prayerful thought. 


WHAT WAS POSSIBLE. 


When we inquire into the attainments of those who received 
their light through the tabernacle cultus, we ask for the facts of 
the truest lives, and for the possibilities under the rites of sym- 
bolism and the priestly instruction. We know the fruits of the 
religion if we have insight into the spiritual vitality of the faith- 
ful worshipers. We do not forget that there was much in the 
symbolism and the type that was largely prophetic of blessings 
that were only to be fully realized under the gospel of the risen 
Jesus. Yet there surely were in some instances a peace, a 
comfort, and a sense of God’s nearness that were rich indeed. 
There are several expressions in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
which seem to throw a shade of doubt over such a declaration. 
Though we have referred to these words more than once already, 
it is proper that we here consider them again. The writer says 
that ‘‘the gifts and sacrifices could not make him that did the 
service perfect as pertaining to the conscience.” This declara- 
tion, made in the 9th chapter of this epistle, is repeated in the 
10th. The writer is comparing the offering of bulls and of goats 
with the one sacrifice of Christ. The sacrifices of animals seem 
here to be put upon their real merits, and of course they could 
not make the conscience perfect. The conscience at this point in 
this epistle is particularly in view. And though it was not fully 
satisfied by the offerings, yet for its sake the offerings were year 
by year presented. This was for the continuance of the religious 
life and peace, which, we may believe, without them, and in the 
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absence of the one offering which they typified, and in the 
absence of the experiences and hopes which they symbolized, 
would have perished. To keep at rest the conscience which was 
not perfected, there was the never-ending repetition of offer- 
ings. When we remember that these offerings served only as 
symbols and types, we can understand this fact. True faith was 
ever reaching out beyond the symbol; and, in the absence of 
that ‘‘ one offering ”’ for it to rest upon, it had need of continued 
reminders. These reminders were the helpful sacraments of the 
Old Testament, as the Lord’s Supper is of the New. By means 
of them sins were remembered and the hope of forgiveness was 
refreshed over and over. Only thus was there the continuance 
of the life and the peace. Two things here stand to reason: on 
the one hand, if the worshiper had been once so purged that he 
should have had no more conscience of sins, so that he could, in 
view of the one offering, each moment available, have had the 
assurance that there was now to him ‘‘no condemnation,” he 
would have ceased his offerings for sin; on the other hand, if his 
conscience found no satisfaction, and the continuance of the 
offerings brought him no sweet solace, he would as certainly 
have ceased to bring them. 

The first of these reasonings is given in this epistle; and upon 
it (Heb. 10: 2) Dr. T. C. Edwards says: ‘‘ The reasoning is very 
remarkable. It is not that God would have ceased to require 
sacrifices, but that the worshiper would have ceased to offer 
them. It implies that when a sufficient atonement for sin has 
been offered to God, the sinner knows it is sufficient, and as the 
result has peace of conscience.’”? This is certainly true. The 
moment the sinner realizes through experimental faith that his 
sin has been wholly and for ever covered, he knows he has no 
more offering to make for it. His soul then says, “It is 
finished.’? But just as clear must it be, on the other supposition, 
that the offerings would have ceased. For if the sinner knew 
that the blood of bulls and of goats could not take away sin; if 
-he did not have the faith which looked beyond this blood to 
Jehovah himself; and if he found no relief to his conscience, no 
blessed experience from such sacrifices,—then he would have 
regarded them as useless. There is a perfection, regarding the 
conscience, under the gospel now that could not be obtained 
under the sacrifices; and yet we know that there was rich and 
real blessing experienced by many an Israelite as he brought his 
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victim to the altar. The spirit of the ceremonial law reached 
deeper than its letter. To the faith-vision of the soul there was 
expiation ; and there was the sense of the divine nearness. There 
were the multitudes who never entered into soul-rest, and who 
had no sweet assurance of God’s love and grace. They could 
not because of their unbelief. They provoked God and grieved 
him. They tempted him, and limited the Holy One of Israel. 
Their unbelief, however, did not ‘‘ make the faith of God of none 

effect.”?> There were attainments which were a rich store. There 
~ was such a thing as being brought into ‘‘a wealthy place,” of 
‘‘opening the mouth wide to have God fill it.” Professor 
Schodde, in the Butler Commentary, says: ‘‘One thing is sure: 
that the saints of the Old Testament felt and rejoiced in their 
acceptance before the Lord; for them, full righteousness and 
meinbership in the kingdom of God were not regarded simply as 
a possibility of the future, but as a present reality and a fact. 
That the prophets and psalmists, and all the true representatives 
of the Old Testament covenant life, felt this in their heart of 
hearts, and that peace with God was to their souls existence and 
life, is as historically certain as anything in the sacred records 
can be.” 

It is because of these realized experiences that we find so 
many and such varied lessons for the Christian life of to-day 
in the study of the ancient services and people. The blessing 
which Aaron was required to pronounce upon the children of 
Israel was not an empty form. Where there was faith to receive 
it, it was actual benediction: ‘‘The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee. The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee. The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace.”’ 


IMPLIED IN THE PROMISED LAND. 


That a great spiritual enrichment was possible to Israel was 
implied in the promise of the blessed land. There was indeed 
in this promise, and in its realization, much that was for the 
body, the family, and the nation, for this life. There was the 
promise—and this was the first feature of it—of blessings that 
were merely temporal. Yet who that knows his Bible does 
not understand that even this rich land-promise and its fruits 
were intended of God as asymbol of promised blessings that were 
for the soul and for eternity? Somehow the Church sees the 
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heavenly here in the earthly. Canaan was a land flowing with 
milk and honey. And all the fat of that land Israel was to 
enjoy. Yet to the saved soul, as his faith would see, there was 
a rich spiritual promise back of that which was temporal. And, 
really, the spiritual was the basis of the temporal, and not vice 
versa. In the land Israel found rest. It was the rest of confi- 
dence, as it fitted for the conflicts which did not wholly cease. 
It was like the rest of the believer in Jesus—the rest of faith 
which gives strength and courage for the warfare of life. But 
when we think of the milk and honey, and all else that enriched 
the Israelite, how much of possible experience in the realms of 
the invisible is suggested! The ‘‘ wealthy place”’ and ‘‘ the wells 
of salvation’? are symbolic. 


THE SHEW-BREAD. 


The assurance of blessing was also to be read in the ‘‘ shew- 
bread,”’ which was never to be wanting upon its table. The 
shew-bread was, as is stated in Lev. 24: 8, ‘‘an offering from 
the children of Israel by an everlasting covenant.”’ It was first 
an offering made by the nation, of the fruits of their toil, and 
as prepared for use. There were twelve loaves, that the whole 
nation might be represented in the offering and the blessing. 
They were to be placed upon the table with frankincense and 
oil—that is, with prayer and the holy unction. This was con- 
secration ; and, when made, the bread was the Lord’s, and must 
be perpetually before his face in the holy place. It was there 
distinctly as a thing ‘‘ most holy.”? As it was the fruit of the 
field and of their hands, the gift of God and the product of their 
own energies, signifying God’s blessing on their consecrated 
efforts as husbandmen in the land that was his, while, as a 
covenant, it involved temporal faithfulness and blessing, it 
symbolized the product of the righteous life, with the never-fail- 
ing provisions of heavenly grace and pleasure. The ideas that 
here seem to be suggested from the symbol are consecrated life, 
fruits of holiness, and experience of their acceptance in the pres- 
ence of God in the holy place. Every Sabbath, new bread was to 
be substituted for the old. Thus God would have the constantly- 
renewed life-fruits and graces of his people before his face. 
These he would return to them in the strength of enlarged life 
and blessed assurance. As he was not satisfied with old services, 
so they could not rest satisfied with past experiences of his 
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pleasure. These loaves were, however, to be eaten by the 
priests in the holy place, as they were not allowed to go to other 
than a sacred use. This fact, with the place that bread occupies 
in the Scriptures as a symbol of spiritual graces, would indicate 
that the loaves represented, when eaten, the inward realizations 
of those who by faith feed upon Christ as the true bread of life. 
And as here the supply was a constant quantity, so it is with the 
graces of Christ. They are an inexhaustible source of joy and 
strength. The supply, for all who would perpetually present 
their offering, is guaranteed in this bread covenant. God’s table 
is spread for all believers and for all their wants. Between him 
and them there is continued correspondence so long and so far as 
the fruits of their holiness are before his face. The supply of 
these is, first of all, the gift from his own Spirit; then it is pre- 
sented as a prepared offering to him by the soul, only to receive 
the return of grace for grace in enlarged life and hallowed 
experience. That is a delightsome sense when the Father in 
any way signifies his acceptance of us and ours. The ‘‘shew- 
bread,” then, as a symbol, while it laid the obligation of per- 
petual faithfulness on the Israelite, was also a guarantee to him 
of rich blessings. He learned to sing of them that trust the 
Lord, ‘‘ They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of 
thy house; and thou shalt make them to drink of the river of 
thy pleasures.”’ Fairbairn speaks of this ‘‘shew-bread ”’ as being 
a ‘*memorial’’ before God for his people, and says: ‘‘ For God 
never calls his people to serve him for naught. He seeks from 
them the fruits of righteousness only that he may send them in 
return larger recompenses of blessing. And every act of grace 
that proceeds from their hands does for them in the upper sanc- 
tuary the part of a remembrancer, putting their heavenly 
Father, as it were, in mind of his promises of love and kindness, 
What encouragement to be faithful! How does God strew the 
path of obedience with allurements to the practice of every good 
and pious work!” A chief thing to be learned from this symbol 
is that faithfulness in pleasing God and the richest experience 
must go together, while the frankincense of prayer and the 
anointing of the Spirit must ever be present and potent. 


THE PEACE OFFERING. 


But the service which was especially significant of rich expe- 
rience was the peace offering (see Lev., chapters 8, 7, and 22). 
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This was an offering to be made voluntarily by one who was 
upon terms of friendship with God, or perhaps by one whose 
soul longed for this friendship. It was a social offering. The 
person making it might select a victim from his herd or flock. 
He might take a lamb or goat. He must lay his hand upon its 
head, and kill it at the door of the tabernacle. The priests were 
to sprinkle the blood upon the altar round about, and the offer- 
ing was to be, like the other offerings, one made by fire unto the 
Lord. Buta division was to be made. The fat which is within, 
and that upon the inwards, regarded as the best portions, were to 
be burned upon the altar, as the Lord’s peculiar portion. The 
breast, after having been ‘‘ waved” as an offering before the 
Lord, and the right shoulder, after having been ‘‘ heaved”’ 
before him, were given to the priest, who might in any suitable 
place enjoy them with his family. The remainder of the flesh 
the offerer might take to be enjoyed by himself with his family. 
With the animal thus offered there must be ‘‘ unleavened cakes 
mingled with oil,’ and ‘‘unleavened wafers anointed with oil,”’ 
and ‘‘ cakes, mingled with the oil, of fine flour fried.”’ A por- 
tion of these went to the priests. The offering might be a 
thanksgiving, in which case it must be eaten on the day it was 
offered. It might be for a vow or free-will offering, in which 
case it must be eaten on the first and second days; and any por- 
tion remaining over these days must be consumed in the fire. 
The offering was not permissible to any one in a state of unclean- 
ness, and when made it must be presented to the Lord by the 
man himself as his own personal and hearty offering. It was 
further essential that the eating must be in the presence of the 
Lord at the tabernacle. Not within thy gates, but ‘‘in the place 
which the Lord thy God shall choose, thou and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy man servant and thy maid servant, and the 
Levite that is within thy gates ; and thou shalt rejoice before the 
Lord thy God in all that thou puttest thine hands unto.”’ 

The following facts are to be noted regarding this sacrifice: 
There was with it the blood-sprinkling of atonement. There 
was the consecration of the self, with the whole offering, unto 
Jehovah. There was with it the oil of grace. Having been 
wholly consecrated to the Lord, he returns a goodly portion of it 
to be enjoyed in a feast of peace and family affection by the 
offerer, the priest having received his rich portion of the same. 
The Lord has his own peculiar portion in the fat consumed on 
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the altar. The feast was therefore one of peace and friendship 
with God. God himself, his ministry, and the man, with his 
family, are the participants. It was a feast in which the expe- 
rience must have been somewhat as that of the believer now, 
who, being justified by faith, has peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The name of the offering in Hebrew is 
‘“‘shelamin.”? ‘‘It comes from a root which signifies ‘ to supply 
what is wanting.’ Hence it naturally came to express a state in 
which, all misunderstandings having been removed and good 
experienced, there was room for friendship, joy, and thankful- 
ness’? (Fairbairn). Sin was not wholly forgotten, but the man 
stood in the blood of his substitute, and he stood as one who had 
attained to such faith that he realized peace and fellowship with 
his God. He was in proper frame of mind for thanksgiving, for 
holy vows, or for free and hearty consecrative offerings. He 
could enter into just such a feast as the peace offering implied. 
The oil was indicative of the presence of the Spirit; the clean- 
ness demanded was suggestive of general acceptableness; and 
the whole symbolization was of an experienced relation in 
heavenly communion. Possibly one might to-day, in imagina- 
tion, enter into the condition here implied. The soul may have 
had its hours of darkness when sin was the burden on the heart, 
when God was not near, when he was sought with trembling 
and fear. Then came the sin offering or the trespass offering, 
with the confession and the restitution. And as the prayer went 
up for mercy, he who dwelleth between the cherubim heard; 
he accepted the offering, forgiving the sin. The faith of the soul 
embraced all this. The God of peace was heard to say, ‘‘ Their 
sins and iniquities will I remember no more.’’ The hours of 
gloom are followed by the morning light. There is a new song 
in the mouth: ‘‘I waited patiently for the Lord, and he in- 
clined unto me and heard my cry; he brought me up also out 
of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay.’”’ Now I must praise 
him. Then comes the thought of the peace offering, that the 
soul may express its communion with God, and that others also 
may join in the holy feast. The enlarged soul now sings, ‘‘O 
God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee; my flesh longeth 
for thee in a dry and thirsty land where no water is, to see thy 
power and thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctuary. Be- 
cause thy loving kindness is better than life, my lips shall praise 
thee; my soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness, and 
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my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips.’”? Thus even the 
ordinary Hebrew might attain unto the spiritual knowledge and 
joy of the priesthood. Looking beneath the letter of law and 
ceremony, he has found the experimental reality, the union of 
his soul with Jehovah. He sees sin covered and removed; he 
sees God reconciled; and he has an inward sense of the spirit of 
adoption. In such a case—and we have reason to believe there 
were just such instances—there came to the soul the fruits of the 
Spirit—the faith, the peace, the love, the joy, the gratitude, and 
the holy purpose, with the now more intensified longing after 
still richer fellowship with God. This was experience in which 
the heart went out lovingly to God, to minister, to sanctuary, 
and to family. It was a feast of soul expressed in the symbol of 
that which was earthly and social. 


FEASTS GENERALLY. 


There were many feast occasions in Israel, and they were all 
suggestive of some blessed experience, which they were designed 
to express and encourage, which in this life flows from faith in 
God’s pure service. This is the feast idea. The harvest feasts 
were occasions of friendship, of joy, and of gratitude to God. It 
will be said by the rationalist that this was all in view of earthly 
blessings, and that the joy was temporal, and not spiritual. 
Such men forget that to the godly, nature teaches spiritual 
things. Nature exists in God’s world for the spiritual. And as 
Jenny Lind, upon approaching the great Niagara, fell to her 
knees and exclaimed, ‘‘O God, how great thou art!’ so the 
manifold blessings of this life are suggestive to the child of God 
of spiritual good. Natural things are symbols, and may be 
made sacraments, behind which lie great truths and realizations 
which are heavenly in their character. The harvests of earth 
are symbols of the harvest of heaven. The joys therein are 
suggestive of the joys that await the glorious ingathering of 
immortal spirits. The communions of earth awaken the 
thought of that communion where no unclean thing shall be 
present; and the soul-pleasure is richer than the temporal 
delight. We cannot doubt that the design of the Hebrew feasts 
embraced not only the temporal but the spiritual. The joys and 
the experiences reached beyond what was simply to be’eaten and 
drunken. The Passover we know was such a feast. It remind- 
ed men that Jehovah was the Saviour of Israel, and in symbol 
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it suggested truths which look down to us. So the feasts of 
Pentecost and Tabernacles were sacramental in one sense and 
prophetic in another. Jesus became our Passover, and we know 
that rich experiences often attend the celebration of our Lord’s 
Supper. The day of Pentecost came, according to the plan of 
God, fifty days after the resurrection of Jesus; and we know 
something of the glories of that day. We know, too, what 
burnt offerings and meat offerings and drink offerings were 
presented in connection with the feast of Tabernacles as the 
people rejoiced before the Lord. The joy was religious, as 
Israel were reminded that Jehovah was both their deliverer and 
sustainer, and that man liveth not by bread alone. And we 
are reminded, in view of such sacred occasions, that ‘‘ the king- 
dom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” This idea of a happy condition in 
connection with feasts pervades the entire Scriptures; and no 
doubt because of the naturalness thereof the feast was made so 
prominent a feature of the Mosaic worship. The feast and the 
fervid worship of God in hallowed peace and hope, and all 
under the sense of the nearness and power of Jehovah, are a 
unit in Mosaism. Along with the feast there was sometimes 
the cup. Cruden says: ‘‘The cup denotes joy and thanksgiving, 
and is a phrase taken from the common practice of the Jews in 
their thank offerings, in which a feast was made of the re- 
mainder of the sacrifices, and the offerer, together with the 
priest, did eat and drink before the Lord; and, among other 
rites, the master of the feast took a cup of wine into his hand, 
and solemnly blessed God for it, and for the mercy which was 
then acknowledged, and then gave it to all the guests.”? That 
this cup was suggestive of soul-delight is evident from Psalm 
116. The psalmist sings in praise of God’s love and grace. He 
says the Lord heard his prayers and delivered him from his low 
estate, and then adds: ‘‘ Gracious is the Lord, and righteous; 
yea, our God is merciful. What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all his benefits toward me? I will take the cup of salvation, and 
will call upon the name of the Lord.’’? The whole psalm is rich 
in suggestiveness of soul-experience which any one might covet. 
A similar spiritual enjoyment did David realize as revealed in 
Psalm 28. There is here really nothing in his mind but religious 
gratitude, trust, and aspiration: ‘‘Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies: thou anointest my head with 
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oil; my cup runneth over.” The rich figurative language in 
Isaiah 55 all true believers learn to appreciate for its deep and 
sacred significance: ‘‘ Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread? and your labor for that which satisfieth 
not? hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good, 
and let your soul delight itself in fatness.” Similarly our Lord 
Jesus uses the feast, and eating and drinking, to express the holy 
delights of his disciples. Eating bread in the kingdom of 
God is realizing the pardon, the peace, the new life, and the 
hallowed sensations of those who draw near the Lord. The 
great supper, which is now ready for all that will come to it, is 
to be enjoyed in the realization of pardon, hope, peace, and the 
sanctifying benefits which flow into and through the soul. The 
marriage supper of the Lamb will be the high and holy trans- 
ports which the saints shall experience when, in the white gar- 
ments of their perfected sanctification, they shall be gathered 
into the presence of Him who loved them and bought them with 
his blood. The foretastes which the holy may have here of 
that heavenly exaltation are sometimes rich and precious. We 
may have the grapes of Eshcol, the pomegranates and figs of the 
land of promise, before we enter upon its rest. When the soul, 
in penitence and faith, returns to God to accept his mercy and 
grace, he may then feel sweetly assured that the Father meets 
him, turns his consecrative offering of himself into a peace offer- 
ing, and in the feast of love imparts to him a holy sense of the 
divine nearness and fellowship. The father meets the returning 
prodigal, prepares for him the consolations, and sits with him at 
the table. Every conversion, and every renewed consecration, 
when God draws nigh, is a feast of the peace offering. 

The one fact is that we cannot read of the ancient sanctuary, 
of its most holy place, its mercy-seat, its ark of the covenant, its 
holy anointings of sweetened oil, its shew-bread, its burnt offer- 
ings, its feasts of peace offering, and its other manifold occasions 
of friendship one with another and with God, without thinking 
of experiences implied that may often have been rich indeed. 
And then in the history of Israel and in the Psalms we learn 
that there were just such experiences. There were sometimes 
the deep-felt sorrow for sin, the sadness over the want of God’s 
Spirit, the earnest prayer of penitence and desire; and some- 
times there were the soul-feasts of love, peace, and heavenly 
aspiration. 
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THE CENTRAL IDEA. 

There isin the whole ritual one thought about which all 
others rally: that is the thought of Jehovah as the friend and 
hope of Israel. The design of all was to bring the people to, and 
to keep them in, a state of realized friendship with him. The 
people are to make their offerings unto the Lord; they are to 
seek, to thank, and to praise him, and to rejoice before him. He 
was their ‘‘sun and shield, and their exceeding great reward.” 
The fullest realization of this ideal was the richest religious 
experience. This was the paramount desideratum. God wanted 
their faith in himself. He was grieved at their doubts; and 
because of unbelief they failed, many of them, both temporally 
and spiritually. 

Jehovah was, however, a reality to Israel. Not only was this 
so when they saw the sacred ark going forth to victory because 
of his presence with it, but it was so when they brought their 
offerings, and especially when they humbled themselves on the 
great Day of Atonement. It was so habitually with those who 
had faith. We have seen what the feasts signified. Suppose 
they were truly observed, that they were accompanied with the 
Spirit, who was so distinctly symbolized, and with prayerful, 
grateful faith; then how near and how good and great the 
Lord must have appeared to them! The words of Moses’ song 
would be in place in view of such experiences: ‘The Lord’s 
portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. He 
made him to ride upon the high places of the earth, that he 
might eat the increase of the fields; he made him to suck 
honey out of the rock. Butter of kine, and milk of sheep, with 


fat of lambs, and rams of the breed of Bashan, and goats with ~ 


the fat of the kidneys of wheat; and thou didst drink the pure 
blood of the grape.’? This was blessing in general, with rich 
experience both of a temporal and religious nature. But the 
central thought through all was of Jehovah as leader, helper, 
sustainer. He was the theme of their glory, the object of their 
desire. In the Psalms we see how this thought and aspiration 
gives life to the whole. Asaph says, ‘‘ Whom have I in heaven 
but thee? and there is none upon earth that I desire besides 
thee. God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.”’ 

Sometimes, however, there was a sense of God’s absence, and 
then the heart mourned. When Jehovah declared that he would 
send his angel before his people into the land flowing with milk 
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and honey, and that he would not go up into the midst of them 
because they were a stiffnecked people, lest he consume them, 
‘‘they mourned at the evil tidings, and no man put his orna- 
ments on him.’? David cries, ‘‘ Why standest thou afar off, O 
Lord? why hidest thou thyself?” It is the man only who has 
learned to love the Lord and to look for the tokens of his pres- 
ence who can so deeply lament his absence. This sadness is one 
of the features of religious experience, and it was found in many 
an offering in Israel for sin and uncleanness. Sadly was the 
penitent hand laid upon the head of the victim. God often 
seems not to be near; his face is hidden; he really seems to 
frown; and, as good Bishop Hall says, ‘‘ The heart misses him, 
and can only lament his absence.’’ Profoundly expressive are 
the words of one whose experience was varied and full of 
instruction to all: ‘‘ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God; when shall I come and 
appear before God ?”? Sadly, and unsatisfied, the soul sits down 
to call aloud and to wait till the beloved returns. 

Many a Christian life would reveal just such a state of things. 
But, as it has ever been to the believing, the night of tears is 
followed by the morning of joy. God hears the cry; he “ lifts up 
his countenance”’ and smiles, and his smile is communicated in 
blessing to the heart. There is—let the doubter believe it—such 
a thing as Jehovah by his word and Spirit speaking peace to 
the soul. He does turn mourning into joy. He does enable his 
child to say, ‘‘It is good for me that I have been afflicted,” and 
to say, ‘‘O God, my heart is fixed; I will sing and give praise 
unto thee.’? He does all this as he enables the heart to realize, as 
no unbeliever can possibly realize, his presence and his grace. 
There were such experiences around the sacred tabernacle and in 
the Hebrew homes. They were not so clear, perhaps, as what 
the Christian may now have according to the words of Jesus: 
‘“‘TIf a man love me, he will keep my words; and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” But the truly devoted Hebrew knew his God, 
and his earnest desire was to have the “light of his counte- 
nance”? upon him, which must mean that sweet sense of pardon 
and acceptance which only the Spirit can impart. The true 
parent’s face brightens toward his child when his heart forgives 
and approves. Just such brightening of Jehovah’s face the child 
of God longs for. And it is much to be able to say, ‘‘ God is our 
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refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. The Lord 
of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

There is a peculiarly precious thought which would doubtless 
at times be realized in the holocaust and the peace offering. It is 
expressed in the 25th Psalm: ‘The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him; and he will show them his covenant.’’ 
Friendship is the meaning of ‘‘secret.’? Jesus says, ‘‘I have 
ealled you friends.” Friendship implies the intimacy of the 
divine presence and the enjoyment of God’s counsel. Along 
with this there is the apprehension of the covenant. The soul 
knows that through atonement, pardon, and renewal he is in 
covenant relations with God. His knowledge comes through a 
realizing faith, and the idea of permanency in life and hope is 
present. ‘‘ He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” Such language 
may have had direct reference to the holy place of God’s resi- 
dence and to the shadow under the wings of the cherubim over 
the mercy-seat. 

Is it any wonder that the Christian loves to go back in all the 
states and conditions of his life of faith to these Old Testament 
experiences? He sees their relation to the tabernacle and the 
altar of Moses, and he sees, too, that they were actualities which 
answer to those of the present dispensation of grace. He loves 
the New Testament light—the light that radiates in glory from 
the cross. But with all this he finds a world of light to help his 
struggling, trusting spirit in these testimonies of the ancient 
past. When the sins and sorrows of life thicken about him, 
amid the wonders of redeeming love and the mysteries of salva- 
tion he is made stronger by hearing the Old Testament saint say, 
‘‘O Lord, how great are thy works; thy thoughts are very deep.” 
And, entering more and more into the secret of the Lord, he can 
add, with David, ‘‘ How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, 
O God! how great is the sum of them! If I should count them, 
they are more in number than the sand: when I awake I am 
still with thee.” 


LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 


The Hebrews were to learn by experience. The truths and 
promises which the Lord gave them in symbol and in word were 
to be their soul-food, and they could perceive its virtue only as 
by an inward knowledge of its helpfulness and preciousness they 
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tested it. Children really learn only by actual trials what is good 
for them and how they may best realize the end of life. ‘Oh, 
taste and see that the Lord is good.” 


“Oh, make but trial of his grace: 
Experience will decide, 
How blest are they, and only they, 
Who in his love abide.” 


This idea has pervaded all of God’s dealings with his people. 
He wanted Israel to try him, to test his goodness. And no man 
can learn it otherwise. He trained them from Egypt onward as 
a wise parent trains his child, as the eagle trains her young—by 
tests and helps and by his self-manifestations. Their attainments 
were mainly such as the light they then had would enable them 
to make; but they did realize much of spiritual blessing and 
strength. They were sometimes like men who have much and 
yet are reaching out for more. Jesus tells us that many in Israel 
desired to see and hear the things we see and hear, and were not 
able. But they did learn much, and they testified to what was 
attainable to them. They could sometimes say, ‘‘Come and 
hear, all ye that fear God, and I will declare what he hath 
done for my soul. I cried unto him with my mouth, and he 
was extolled with my tongue. If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me. But verily God hath heard 
me; he hath attended to the voice of my prayer.’? Another 
declared: ‘‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee.’”? The man who has learned of God’s grace by 
inward testing of its efficacy has the witness in himself, and he 
knows the Lord because the Lord knows him. Thus only do 
men in any age reach the fountain of strength and of the higher 
life. To have any rich experience deserving to be compared to 
a peace-offering feast, the soul must be much with God in the 
holy place of his presence. But one who is thus near, with 
‘‘clean hands and a pure heart,” will be full of the Spirit, of 
love, and of good fruits. He may know what it is to have “the 
peace of God, which passeth understanding, to keep his mind 
and heart through Jesus Christ.’”? Why has there not always 
been more intense longing for this? And why do not more of 
God’s people realize this full flow of the inner life?° We must 
have the Lord with us in all the responsibilities we bear. Moses 
said unto him when he had promised his ‘‘ presence to go with 
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him and to give him rest,” ‘‘If thy presence go not with me, 
carry us not up hence. For wherein shall it be known here that 
I and thy people have found grace in thy sight? Is it not that 
thou goest with us?” It was in viewing the blessings which 
Israel had found that Moses could sing, ‘‘ For their rock is not as 
our Rock, even our enemies themselves being judges.” 


EXPERIENCE NOW. 


If by the help of the Holy Ghost, who was not yet poured 
forth in all his abundance and power, such experiences as are 
made known to us were possible under the cult of Mosaic institu- 
tions, what may we not expect now? Do we not in Jesus get 
nearer to the heart of our loving Father? And are we not less 
excusable than was the ancient Israelite if we do not know God 
better than did he? The richer ‘‘shew-bread”’ is ours. The 
sweeter feast of the peace offering is attainable by us, and our 
Lord invites us to it. He says, ‘‘ Abide in me, and I in you, and 
ye shall ask what ye will, and I will do it unto you.” His will 
is that we be rooted and grounded in love, and be able with all 
saints to comprehend what is the breadth and the length, the 
depth and height, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, and that we be filled with all the fullness of God. 
Glorious possibilities! Do we think that but few, compara- 
tively, under the tabernacle and temple light, reached their 
possibilities? Is it not as clearly true that as few, compara- 
tively, attain to what they might enjoy under the radiant light 
of the Cross and the larger measures of the Holy Ghost? 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER. 


PRAYER naturally finds its place in this wonderful theological 
system. Richly suggestive are the emblems of it. The thoughts 
of it which are here manifest, in symbol and fact, throughout 
the tabernacle furniture and ritual, differ nothing from the doc- 
trine regarding it in the New Testament. We find prayer in the 
various offerings. The four great sacrifices each and all imply 
it. They are expressions of confession, surrender, petition, and 
thanksgiving, with the outreach of faith and hope. We cannot 
conceive that such offerings were honestly made without the 
thought, the desire, and the word of prayer. We cannot see the 
hand upon the head of the victim, the act of slaughter, and 
the consecration, without in imagination hearing the humble, 
grateful petition. The upward glancing of the eye of him who 
has brought the bullock or the goat, while the priest on behalf 
of Jehovah accepts it and sprinkles the atoning blood, speaks 
volumes for confession and supplication. 

The frankincense also, wherever found in use, was emblem- 
atic of prayer; and it was used in manifold consecrations. It 
was to bein the meal offerings, it was to lie upon the loaves of 
the shew-bread, and was found in other instances besides, indi- 
eating that the offerings must be accompanied with prayer, and 
that feeding upon Christ and realizing the covenant relation 
with God distinctly and invariably presuppose it. In fact, the 
necessity of prayer is expressed upon every hand. There are 
times when the soul will cry out unto the invisible One. Man 
knows he cannot live and be at peace with God, and grow into 
his pure likeness, without it. There could not be a church, a 
religion, or a holy offering without it. It is the heart’s spontane- 
ous expression of its griefs, its woes, its wants, and its hopes. 
‘‘ While I was musing the fire burned; then spake I with my 
tongue.”? How could man know God, have fellowship with 
him, or realize that as a Father he bestows upon him his help 
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and blessing, if he never attempted to speak to him? There 
could be no character-growth, in which godliness is an element, 
without it. Let God’s grace but awaken the soul, or let the over- 
whelmings of this life come upon one, and it is soon found that 
erying to God is as spontaneous to him as are the cries of a child 
for its wants. So we find thesymbols or the facts of prayer in 
all the parts of the Hebrew ritual. It has its place in all the 
way from the home to the altar and up to the mercy-seat. It has 
always been, in God’s kingdom among men, a great fact and a 
great potency. God’s great men have been men of prayer. 
Abraham, Moses, Joshua, David, were all mighty in prayer. 


DOCTRINE OF PRAYER. 


It were well, then, that the Church be taught, and be the 
teacher to others, of the true doctrine of this grace. What is the 
offering of petition which Jehovah will regard? What is that 
prayer which will come up before him as incense? There must 
be a creed concerning this privilege and duty, in order that we 
may believe intelligently in God as the rewarder of them that 
seek him. The world knows there is a difference between the 
prayers of the Hebrew and the heathen, between those of Chris- 
tians and of all other peoples. It were treating the matter 
lightly to say, ‘‘ No matter about the doctrine; only let men 
cry for help.’? The difference between Christian and unchristian 
prayer is one that involves life and salvation; and effectual peti- 
tion depends upon the knowledge and light which men may 
have in presenting it. There is therefore not only the act or the 
life of prayer: there is also a dogma regarding it. The earnest 
and intelligent soul will ery, ‘‘ Lord, teach us how to pray.” 
There may be, indeed, that deep and touching cry of the soul in 
darkness, which by the help of the Spirit comes up before God 
as did the prayers of Cornelius. But even in such special cases 
there will doubtless be the desire to know how to approach God 
with the sweet assurance of acceptance. This is therefore one of 
the most important and practical of questions in the whole field 
of religious subjects, and we here find the Bible doctrine of it in 
its place in the theology of the tabernacle. 


THE ALTAR OF INCENSE. 


Of the furniture of this sanctuary, the part which stood 
nearest to the holy of holies, to the ark, and to the mercy-seat 
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was the golden altar of incense. It was placed before the veil 
that was by the ark of the testimony, before the mercy-seat that 
was over the testimony. There was much significance in this fact. 
Because of this location the incense was ever reaching into the 
holy presence. ‘‘ It is there,’’ God says, ‘‘at the mercy-seat, where 
I will meet with you.”’ There this altar was located—not within 
the most holy place, but in immediate proximity to it; within it 
the burning savor of the sweet spices would surely reach. 

The injunctions regarding it are (Ex. 30: 1-10): ‘‘ And Aaron 
shall burn thereon sweet incense every morning: when he 
dresseth the lamps, he shall burn incense upon it. And when 
Aaron lighteth the lamps at even, he shall burn incense upon it, 
a perpetual incense before the Lord throughout your genera- 
tions.”’? Upon this altar no strange incense, nor burnt sacrifice, 
nor meat offering, nor any drink offering should be offered. 
Once a year only the blood of atonement was to be applied to 
the horns of it, that it might continue to be ‘‘ most holy to the 
Lord.” 

As to the incense itself, the command was to Moses (Ex. 30: 84- 
38): ‘* Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte, onycha, and galbanum : 
these sweet spices with pure frankincense; of each shall there 
be a like weight. And thou shalt make it a perfume, a confec- 
tion after the art of the apothecary, tempered together pure and 
holy. And thou shalt beat some of it very small, and put of it 
before the testimony in the tabernacle of the congregation, 
where I will meet with thee. It shall be unto you most holy.” 
It was further forbidden, upon pain of excommunication, that 
any one should make anything like it, or use it for other than 
sacred purposes. Wisdom was given in the compounding of it; 
and as a sacred symbol, and holy unto the Lord, it was to be 
preserved. At the first, the incense was burned only by Aaron 
and his sons; afterward, it came to be burned by the priests who 
officiated alternately in the holy place. The high priest only 
was allowed to take it within the holy of holies, and there to 
burn it in his golden censer once a year, while in the smoke of it 
he communed face to face with Jehovah. 

The essential facts regarding the incense are these: It was 
compounded, as divinely directed, of the four spices named, 
tempered together with salt. The salt was the emblem of purity 
and perpetuity. The mixture was to be prepared with greatest 
care, and there was nothing else to be made just like it, nor was 
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any of it to be used for other purposes. It was to be burned ; the 
smoke of it, as a sweet savor, was to fill the tabernacle and ascend 
to the heavens. The high priest alone, on the yearly great Day 
of Atonement, was to take it into the most holy place. It must be 
burned every day continually, morning and evening, in the holy 
place, just as the lamps were to be dressed and lighted. No 
other fire than that which God had given from heaven, and 
which was ever alive on the brazen altar, was to be used in burn- 
ing it. Its smoking upon the golden altar, so near the mercy- 
seat, and the ascending of its sweet aroma, indicated its pleasing 
acceptableness to Jehovah. 


EMBLEMATIC OF PRAYER. 


It is generally agreed that the incense was designed to be an 
emblem of prayer and of its acceptance with God. 

Its prominence, and the position of the golden altar, would 
indicate the high importance to every child of God of this grace. 
That it was the thing signified is made clear from the Scripture 
references to it. David says, in Psalm 141, ‘‘ Lord, I cry unto 
thee: let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense, and the 
lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice.’”? That he has 
caught the spirit of this tabernacle service, and enters into its 
sacred symbolism, is at once evident. Passing over to the New 
Testament, we read that when Zacharias, the father of John the 
Baptist, was ministering in the priest’s office, according to the 
custom, it was his lot to burn incense when he went into the 
temple, and that while he was doing this the whole multitude of 
the people were at the same time engaged in prayer in the court 
without. And in the Apocalypse we are told of ‘‘ the four and 
twenty elders, having every one of them golden censers, full of 
incense which are the prayers of saints.”” We are told of 
‘another angel who came and stood at the altar, having a 
golden censer; and there was given unto him much incense, that 
he should offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the golden 
altar which is before the throne.”” Such references are abundant- 
ly convincing. The incense was not the prayer; it was but a 
symbol of it. While its sweet savor was ascending from altar or 
censer, supplication was being sent up to God by others than the 
priests who burned it before the Lord. This was done by men in 
their offerings, by the Church assembled in the outer court, and 
by the children of God in manifold places. Israel were to bea 
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praying people. The perfume burned in the holy place morning 
and evening, and annually in the holy of holies, was a constant 
reminder to them of this duty and privilege, and of God’s 
promise regarding it. It was not, like the counting of beads of 
many a poor Romanist, so much incense accounted so much 
petition. Itis not literally true that at the altar or in the taber- 
nacle prayer was ‘‘done rather than said.’”’ In a sense it was 
both said and done; and this may be so of true prayer generally. 
But the incense was not the thing really offered to God. That 
was something outgoing from the heart, then something spoken, 
and something consecrated, offered, and sent up to the ears of 
Him with whom we have to do. It is therefore in an import- 
ant sense something done. The ascending savor was but the 
emblem; the earnest supplications and the holy vows of confes- 
sion, thanksgiving, and consecration were the realities. We 
take up the Bible for the examples of the thing symbolized, as 
we find them in many places. We find them especially in the 
Psalms, which we may not inappropriately call the incense offer- 
ings in the Scriptures. They are the portions of the Word which 
the saint in every age may use as expressive of his own experi- 
ence, and so may direct before the Lord as incense. From many 
hearts the prayers ascend, as did the sweet aroma from many 
censers—though there was but one golden altar. The grace itself 
stands related, in the true doctrine of it, to the ark of the testi- 
mony as the word of God, and to the mercy-seat as the place of 
his meeting with men. Its encouragement is from these sources. 
It has, in view of them, the efficacy of the cloud of the burning 
incense, as through it, offered in view of actual atonement, the 
Shechinah may be approached and endured—yes, even enjoyed. 


PRAYER NOT IN VAIN. 


A question which men in all nations ask, and which men even 
in Christian lands ask, in darkness and doubt, here finds a dog- 
matic answer. The golden altar was God’s abiding promise to 
those that seek him. ‘‘Is it worth while to pray? Can human 
cries avail aught with Him who rules the world ?”? The darkness 
of the nations affords no satisfactory answer to this deep inquiry 
of many a burdened heart. That answer can only be given in 
such light as will tell us of the how and the why when the Lord 
himself has spoken. At this altar we see that prayer is not 
merely the spontaneous cry of the soul in trouble; it is a thing 
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ordained of God himself,.and for all states and conditions of 
men. It is here illustrated to his people in symbols, in such 
manner as to give assurance of its answer. God had first heard 
the cry of his downtrodden people in Egypt, and had sent them 
a mighty deliverance. And then, to keep the thought and the 
manner of true prayer ever before them, he made it a distinct 
feature of the sanctuary worship. This he did according to his 
purpose as at first revealed to Moses in the mount. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Wellhausen seeks to despoil the tabernacle 
of this glory by saying that the golden altar was an afterthought, 
and that it finds no place in the sanctuary specifications till the 
380th chapter of Exodus. It will also be remembered, however, 
that in the first call for the materials for the structure, in the 
very outstart of the directions for the tabernacle, the ‘‘ spices for 
the anointing oil and for sweet incense’? were specified. It 
seems necessary, in order to get the full light regarding any one 
department of the tabernacle truth, to view it in its relation to 
the others. It is so with this matter of prayer. We thus learn 
what are its true conditions, and we hear the Lord saying, in 
substance, ‘‘ When prayer is properly offered in mine ear, I will 
most surely regard it.”’ He ordained it in the very foundation 
of his kingdom among men. His house is a house of prayer. 
Answers actually and daily come; and the subject has not been 
left in doubt. It is in this exercise that souls get nearest to God. 
The veil was all that intervened between the altar of incense and 
his very presence as he Shechinahed over the mercy-seat. It is 
so now. When an Israelite thought of the burning perfume he 
thought also of calling upon God. When a soul talks of draw- 
ing near to the Lord he thinks of speaking to him. Nothing 
else can be so essential as this in the strict idea of worship. The 
spirit of prayer is the spirit of devotion. And when the 
conditions are observed there is the consciousness of faith that it 
_is never in vain to call upon the Lord. In the life of many an 
Old Testament saint the faith in, and the fact of, his prayer are 
distinctly marked features of the character. They had actual 
power with God, and prevailed. Men may rationalize and 
doubt, but the facts in all the centuries are that prayer has gotten 
from God what we have no reason to believe would have been 
obtained without it. 
In the continued ascent of the smoke of incense there was the 
promise, the visible assurance, that this should be so—accepted 
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as such by the Israelite. God wanted the criesof men. He took 
pleasure in them, waiting the humble, grateful petitions of his 
children. If he teaches anything plainly in his ordinances and 
his word, and seals it in his providence, it is that true prayer is 
one of the potent factors in the holy life and in the ultimate 
revenues of earnest effort and desire. It is a mighty factor in the 
history of the Church and the world. This fact is indicated in 
the words in the Apocalypse in which we are told of the angel 
who stood before the altar that ‘‘much incense was given him, 
that he should offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the 
altar that was before the throne.’’ These cries unto God are 
treasured there, and many an answer comes in the march of time 
which was not at the first manifest. If we were able to trace 
many an event in the life of a soul, many a movement in the 
history of a church, many an opening of mission fields and the 
eventual success achieved, and many a mighty movement in the 
earth among nations to their real sources, no doubt we should 
find them in connection with some earnest, God-given petitions. 
Nay, the prayers of God’s true children are telling in their lives 
from day to day. They bear trial, they fight the good fight, 
they eseape overthrow, they grow in grace, and they will enter 
heaven thereby. In answer to their earnest pleadings others are 
gospel-reached and saved. The Church only grows in answer to 
her supplications. She is alive to-day only because of these as 
they are inspired by heavenly grace. 

The Lord declares, in connection with his great promise of 
increase to Jerusalem, Nevertheless, for all this will I be 
inquired of by the house of Israel to do it for them. And soa 
necessity in the nature of things on man’s side anda pleasurable 
thing on the divine side was included in the great Mosaic 
system of doctrine. We learn, moreover, that while it is God’s 
pleasure to hear prayer, it becomes also man’s richest enjoyment 
to offer it when he is truly enlightened and knows the peace of 
God in his heart. It is then the expression of holy fellowship. 
But men often ask, ‘‘ Why does God require prayer for his bless- 
ing when he knows so well beforehand what man needs?” The 
answer is ready. He wants it for the same reason that he wants 
obedience and faith—because of its own essential necessity as 
accompanying salvation. Why does he want men ‘to breathe 
- and to move? Because these things are essential to the life and 
being of the man. They are the conditions as well as the facts 
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of life, the things the living will do. Just so essential to spirit- 
ual life is the prayer of faith. God has ordained it, revealed its 
conditions, and promised to hear it. He,heard the Hebrews 
when their supplications were as incense because it was his love 
and his eternal purpose to do so. It was his purpose to redeem 
by blood. And to him the redemption of the believing wor- 
shiper then was just as sure as that of the believer now. The 
conditions are such, and the covenant promises so clear, that 
prayer is one of the greatest realities in the godly life. 


ELEMENTS OF TRUE PRAYER. 

The incense was compounded of four distinct aromatic spices. 
These were tempered together with salt into one peculiar and 
pleasant aroma. It may not have been a design of the Spirit to 
convey the idea in this way that prayer is composed of a like 
number of elements, carefully compounded together with the 
grace of a God-given faith; yet the fact is that four elements 
do constitute the completed prayer of asaved sinner. We find 
these all at the brazen altar. There are confession of sin, conse- 
cration, adoring gratitude, and petition. And the salt of grace, 
as manifest in a genuine faith, is assumed to be in them all. 
With the grace of faith are the four aromas compounded into 
such seeking unto God as will surely get his ear. The four may 
not always be in proportions as they perhaps would be in a per- 
fect approach to the Father. The faith in earnest petition may 
often seem to cover the whole prayer; and men are supposed to 
. pray best when they are severely pressed. Yet each of the four 
elements is generally found in composition with the others, and 
no one of them can afford to be absolutely without the others. 
They are the spices tempered together by the grace that cometh 
from God. Sin will mostly create, in this matter, its own neces- 
sities. The prayers offered are those of a sinner saved or of the 
imperfectly sanctified soul. Because of this fact we conceive of 
confession and petition as being large factors in the incense 
which is offered in the earthly home or sanctuary. What kind 
of prayers man would have offered, or whether there would ever 
have been aught but gladsome praise, had he maintained his 
holy estate, we are not informed. But we do know that the four 
elements named must together constitute that acceptable offering 
which man, as he is found upon earth, must make. 
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TO BE CONSTANTLY OFFERED. 


Morning and evening, day by day continually, the smoke of 
the incense must ascend. The symbolic lesson here taught is 
that from the Church, and for it, prayer should be offered 
unceasingly. There were, as at the brazen altar, the manifold 
occasions of peculiar looking unto God. Such occasions are 
always arising, calling for the uplifting of penitent hands 
toward heaven. They arise in the individual life, in the home, 
and in the Church. But for all Israel there should be the ha- 
bitual morning and evening sacrifice of ascending incense. This 
requirement duly observed assures us that practically the spirit of 
prayer and devotion will always be alive; men will pray with- 
out ceasing. They were to do so for one another, for Zion, for 
family, for self, for things temporal and spiritual, in sorrow and 
in joy. Israel was to be like the dutiful child, seeking to know 
the Father’s will and to doit. This was the humble yet hopeful 
attitude in which Jehovah placed his people. And therefore 
there were the constant call and the never-ceasing drill in this 
seeking for pardon, guidance, and help. This was the reminder 
from the golden altar and the censer, and it was implied, in 
manifold ways, where it was not distinctly expressed. Man 
never finds the day when it is well for him to intermit this duty. 
His life is a constant call upon God. He should realize this, and 
act accordingly. As the tabernacle was to be kept filled with 
the odor of incense, so the soul of each believer should be kept 
sweetened with the aroma of the spirit of prayer and supplica- 
tion. Each act of worship, each duty of life, should be charac- 
terized by this spirit. This is, indeed, the heavenly aroma in all 
true life and devotion. The incense sweetens the whole sanc- 
tuary service, and we know there is nothing like it to sweeten 
the private life or the atmosphere of home. The sanctified heart 
will have learned to question the propriety of all that pleasure or 
business in which the incense of prayer would seem to be out of 
place; and there will be a readiness ‘‘rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season.”’ 

Bahr tells us that the words used to signify a ‘‘ savor” all con- 
nect themselves with the idea of breath or spirit, and that 
among the Oriental nations the leading conception of a sweet 
smell is the breathing forth of the inmost soul or life of that by 
which it is produced. So, viewing the incense aroma as the 
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symbol, we are to breathe forth not only our desires in petition 
to God, but there is to be the exhalation of our whole mind and 
spirit unto him as an offering of a sweet savor. Such offering, as 
a grace of the Spirit, like the smoke from the golden altar, will 
find its way into the most holy place, whither we as yet may not 
fully come. 

CONSISTENTLY OFFERED. 

The above facts remind us of the necessity of consistency. There 
are many scriptures which connect the idea of righteousness in 
the man with his prayer if his calls are to be regarded on high. 
“The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth.”’ ‘‘ The effectual fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’”’ The idea of 
consistency in divine things must not be forgotten. The golden 
altar stood near the mercy-seat. The incense was burned by the 
priest; but, to be acceptable, he must’ have passed both the 
brazen altar and the laver, having discharged the duties at each 
before he reached the position of such high functions. This all 
implies that sin has been confessed and forsaken—that it has been 
atoned for, and the soul washed of its stains. Again, the incense 
must be holy, salted, and pure, and the offerer must be so 
endued with the Holy Ghost as to be an honest seeker after God. 
He cannot be this while living in unrepented sin, nor while 
ignoring atoning blood or sanctifying grace. To such a peti- 
tioner the Lord says, ‘‘ Who hath required this at your hand, to 
tread my courts? Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an 
abomination unto me;...Wwhen ye spread forth your hands, I 
will hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear.’’ Oh, there are prayers, and they may 
sometimes be tearfully earnest, which to God are but abomina- 
tion! 

Such were those of the sons of Eli, and of many a priest in 
Israel. They were careless of Jehovah’s honor and of his word. 
Men must be in the way of obeying the Lord if they would be 
heard of him and would not suffer his displeasure. Their 
petitions must become as incense if they would reach the mercy- 
seat. The question is often raised, ‘‘Is it worth while for a 
sinner to pray ?”? We have known a minister who said he never 
told a sinner to do so, because he believed it of no use. But 
God’s word does not say that. It does say that unless a man be 
honest in his seeking, confessing, and repenting, he will not be 
heard. “If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not 
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hear me.”? This is true of every man; and it is just as true of 
any man that if he come to God in the true spirit of repentance 
and faith, he will be heard. The one question regarding the 
sinner is, Will he come in this way? To this he is to be per- 
suaded ; and surely God’s grace can help him. If there be the 
earnest desire to rise above all sin and to find the salvation of 
God, grace can meet all the necessities. Fate and chance have 
no place in the tabernacle service or in its worshipers; God’s 
word knows of no such thing. God is everywhere to hear and 
answer the cry of the soul. Only let the prayers have the ingre- 
dients of the incense, and let the sinner know that the way to 
the golden altar, where he will realize that he can offer the true 
incense, is by the brazen altar, where sin is realized and confess- 
ed, and where atonement is found and self-surrender effected. 
Here God will hear his cry to be set free from guilt and bondage, 
and God will cleanse him at the laver. Then it is that he rises 
into the sacred office of his priesthood in which he can “ offer 
both gifts and sacrifices.’’ Then let it be remembered also that, 
just because God is eternally consistent, and no respecter of 
persons, whenever one of his own children becomes unclean 
from the act or the touch of sin, he too must reach the high point 
of acceptable prayer in the same way. He must reach the 
golden altar as he passes again and again by the brazen altar, 
where he shall realize for himself afresh the saving virtue of 
atoning blood, and he must know again the cleansing efficacy of 
the pure water. Then, being in becoming attitude, as sincerely 
desirous, and as in Christ, with his prayers Spirit-directed, they 
shall go up before the Lord as the fervent incense. Such must be 
the meaning of those scriptures which connect a man’s own 
righteousness with the acceptableness of his prayers. 


ACCORDING TO HIS WILL. 


It must further be evident that prayer, to be efficacious, must 
be according to the divine will. And this is one of the essential 
truths in the doctrine of acceptable prayer: The incense affords 
the illustration. The golden altar is made and located, and the 
materials for the incense are chosen and compounded, exactly 
according to Jehovah’s command. There could be no variance 
from his will. Hence, when the smoke from the altar or the 
censer ascended, it was always just what he intended. It is a 
sweet savor to him, because it is according to his own will. The 
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true prayer he imparts; it is therefore his own thought and pur- 
pose, and is the petition which reaches through all the interven- 
tions of time and sense unto the ears of the All-Father. Noth- 
ing is more appropriate than for man to ask, ‘‘O Lord, give us the 
prayer which thou wilt hear.’’ This is something he teaches how 
to make, and he imparts the “‘spirit of grace and supplication.” 
It is therefore to him ‘‘a thing most holy,” as was the incense. 
There is none other outgoing of man’s heart or life that is just 
like it; and it is never to be used in unholy works or ways. As 
the incense, which has nothing besides like it, and which could 
be used only in the holy service, so this is a holy thing, reserved 
for the things that pertain to God’s one grand purpose of reclaim- 
ing men and bringing them into fellowship with himself. 

Dr. L. F. Stearns says: ‘‘Only in Christianity do we find 
prayer in its highest potency and truest meaning. Take the case 
of a Christian who lives the hidden life with any degree of full- 
ness and intimacy, and you find prayer in a form of which the 
heathen or the devotee of natural religion has but little idea. It 
aims, indeed, at particular blessing to be obtained from God. 
But it does far more than this. It brings the believer into the 
most intimate fellowship with the Father, the Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit. It is connected most closely with the whole work 
of redemption, and bears everywhere the redemptive character.”’ 
In this view of prayer—and it is the tabernacle idea—we see how 
the thought and will of God are involved in it. In its highest 
exercise the mind of the Spirit and the desire of man are one. 
It is the thing that God hath sanctified, and therefore, coming 
from his child, it is accepted. We know, in the exercise of our 
priestly function, what true prayer is, for the Spirit is our 
teacher. It is our sacred act, our holy offering. There are peti- 
tions, expressions of gratitude, humble acknowledgment, and 
aspirations of desire, all of which are so seasoned with grace that 
they constitute that peculiar thing called believing prayer. And 
John tells us that “if we ask anything according to His will, he 
heareth us; and if we know that he hear us, whatsoever we ask, 
we know that we have the petitions we desired of him.”’? There 
is a beautiful symmetry about the prayers that are as incense and 
‘as the evening sacrifice.’? There is, on the human side, consist- 
ency of spirit and desire in him who offers them; and, for the 
divine side, there is ‘‘agreeableness to his will.”? So that it is 
true both that ‘*‘ whatsoever we ask we receive of him because we 
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keep his commandments,”’ and we receive because our asking is 
‘according to his will.”” The ever-present supernatural element 
in such prayers must be kept in view. ‘‘ The Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities,” and ‘‘ He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is 
the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the will of God.’? Thus there is harmony 
between the praying heart and the teaching Spirit, and thus 
there is the true fire from heaven, which alone can give the 
ascending incense its acceptable savor to God. Let no man 
think that the fire from the carnal man, the fire of mere natural 
desire, can give prevalency to prayer. Only when there is the 
fire of God beneath the incense has it the true earnestness and 
the agreement with the divine will. Man should therefore 
“pray with all prayer and supplication in the Holy Ghost.” 
With the unction from the Holy One, man may have the power 
which Jacob had when he clung to the angel of the covenant 
and prevailed. 

Another thought is here suggested: prayer should be intelli- 
gently offered. Not that man should think to know beforehand 
the secret will of God, but that he should pray intelligently with 
the understanding and as guided by the light of truth. The 
soul has need to be full of God’s word. Here are the precepts 
and promises which indicate the mind of the Lord. Knowledge 
of these will save from errancy in prayer. There is often bright 
intelligence in a petitioner whose language may be lame. But 
he knows the Word, and with this he has the mind of the Spirit, 
and speaks to God wisely. The incense was wisely compounded, 
and the golden altar was close by the golden candlestick, so that 
there were both incense and light in all the worship. Men knew 
what they were doing when they burned the incense before the 
Lord. Men are presumed to know what they do, and why, 
when they offer to God acceptable prayer. The light that ever 
shines from the Word, as the eyes of the understanding are 
opened to receive it, must continue to be essential in all services 
around the holy altar. 


IN HIS NAME. 


They are right who see in the golden altar a type of Christ’s 
intercessions for his people. This is one feature of the lesson it 
was designed to teach. Man’s own prayers and Christ’s inter- 
cessions involve each other. The altar was directly before the 
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mercy-seat, the place of sin-covering. Upon its horns Aaron 
was required to make the blood atonement once a year.. And he, 
the representative and type of Christ, was to take the incense, as 
its odor ascended, into the most holy place, and there present it 
before the Shechinah. And to him, as he was, on the other hand, 
the representative of the people, the glory of the Lord was soft- 
ened to endurance as the smoke of the burning incense over- 
shadowed him. These facts must indicate the relation of Christ 
to the prayers of his people, and the virtue that gives them their 
efficacy. He has made the place of God’s dwelling a mercy-seat 
for us; and he, as our great High Priest, always ‘‘ appears in the 
presence of God for us.’? If we, then, are ‘‘ priests to offer spir- 
itual sacrifices unto God,” these sacrifices, as Peter reminds us, 
are ‘‘acceptable through Jesus Christ.’”? It must appear, then, 
even in the tabernacle, that when God accepts human praises 
and supplications, he does so because he sees in them the virtues 
of the atoning priest. He presents our prayers, along with his 
own blood, for us, to the holy Father, and he asks us that we, 
in our faith, commission him so to represent us. Weare here to 
think of prayer as something sent within the veil—as something 
whose sweet savor encircles the throne of grace, and to think of 
Jesus as there presenting it in his own name for us. He has 
spoken some wonderful things about the petitions of his disci- 
ples: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.”” The answers must then be according to faith. Then 
he says to such as ‘‘abide in” him: ‘* Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he will give it unto you.” His name is 
his person, with all his worth and virtue as our Saviour. Weare 
to ask in his name because we believe in him, and are in him, 
and he represents us before the Father. Him “the Father 
heareth always.’? Whatsoever, therefore, of human desire or 
praise passes through him, resting on his merits and covered 
with his all-prevalent name, shall receive recognition of the 
Father. 

The direct answer always, in the very thing we ask, is not our 
whole desire. If we pray in the Spirit and in faith in Jesus’ 
name, we know that God hears us. He regards the prayer, even 
though he may not at once signalize the fact. He sometimes an- 
swers most graciously by denying the special thing named. He 
knows the better way and the better thing. It is enough that 
his “‘ grace is sufficient’’ for us, and that we can say, ‘‘ Not my 
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will, but thine be done,” and that our requests, treasured up, have 
their place in the Father’s kingdom and their influence in our 
sanctification. It is nevertheless true that, being ‘‘ according to his 
will,’’ manifold petitions are answered in the very thing which is 
desired. What devout user of the name of Jesus at the throne of 
grace is not able to bear the testimony of personal experience to 
this truth? } | 
IDEALS OF PRAYER. 

A fact which must be apparent to all is that there are different 
. ideals of prayer. There are the lower and the higher spheres of 
seeking unto God. There is much of petition, which comes of 
the pressure of conditions, that is not far from heathen prayer, 
though the petitioner be not unacquainted with Christian facts 
and influences. It is simply and selfishly and Christlessly the 
begging of the supply for carnal and earthly wants. It is that 
seeking which is only ‘‘asking amiss.’”? Then there are the 
earlier cries of the soul convinced of sin, when the one want is 
mercy to pardon and save. The anxious soul then calls unto 
God for compassion. He pleads the name of Jesus and is heard, 
for the Holy Ghost is striving within him and for him. Then 
there are sometimes the fears and dangers under the overshad- 
owing of life’s trials; and the soul seeks his only refuge, as he 
is invited to do, and lays hold upon the horns of the altar, a sup- 
pliant for help. There may be also the unsettling of conscience, 
and the conflicts within, when the Lord says, ‘‘ Let him take 
hold of my strength that he may make peace with me: and he 
shall make peace with me.” These are prayers around the 
brazen altar of sacrifice. Then there are prayers that are full of 
gratitude as well as of supplication. The soul is near to God and 
adoringly grateful. But there are special desires which the 
Spirit has laid as a burden upon the heart, that the heart may 
bear them in prayer-struggles at the throne of grace. No doubt 
at the tabernacle, as now at the home and in the sanctuary, there 
were occasions of great urgency of desire. We read of such 
instances. Many a burdened heart drew near, and while the 
incense burned within the holy or the most holy place the 
heavens were rent by the supplications from without. 

Did not Hannah thus plead with Jehovah, her lips moving so 
that her priest thought she had been drinking wine? But her 
request found its way with the incense to God’s throne. Most 
prayer is of that kind which wants something for self or for 
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others. It is pleading, begging prayer, like Hezekiah’s, or like 
David’s in the 51st Psalm. Such prayer, when true and meeting 
the conditions, is not turned away. The invitation of our great 
High Priest is that we ‘‘ come boldly unto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 
God has regard to all the importunities of faith and love. Itisa 
precious thought that we may come to him with all our burdens, 
griefs, sins, and wants, and in prayer lay them upon him. We 
may bring those we love, and for whose temporal and spiritual 
well-being we are concerned, and plead their cases before him. 
We may come with their sins and our own, with their diseases 
and our own, With their necessities and our own, and press them 
in supplication at the mercy-seat. And still there is a higher 
ideal of the incense of prayer than all this, great and important 
as this is. The lower stages bring the saint by degrees to the 
higher ; and among the things that ought to be ever nearing per- 
fection are the prayers of God’s child. They ought to be becom- 
ing more and more like the perfectly compounded and salted 
incense, with the fire that gives the fervency beneath it. The 
highest ideal of prayer is suggested by the ascending savor of 
incense. Fairbairn has most beautifully written: ‘‘ What are 
the odors of plants and of flowers but the sweet breath which in 
a manner they exhale? It is the free and genial outpouring 
of the fragrance which is in them. And, taking prayer in its 
largest sense, which we certainly ought to do here, as consisting 
in the exercise of all devout feeling and spiritual desire toward 
God, in the due celebration of his adorable perfections, in the 
thanksgiving for the rich and innumerable mercies received from 
his bountiful hand, in humble supplications for his favor and 
blessing,—if we understand prayer in this wide and comprehen- 
sive sense, how can it be more suitably regarded than as the 
breath of the divine life in the soul? What is it but the pouring 
out before God, and to God, of the best and holiest affections of 
the renewed heart?—what but the soul’s going forth to unite 
itself in appropriate actings with the great Centre of being, and 
to devote its own inmost being to him?” This is reaching the 
high ideal of prayer. It is that of the tabernacle symbolism. 
It is attained when the soul is possessed with heavenly assur- 
ance, and when petitions merge largely into praises, and when 
drawing near to the Father in the communion of children is 
the all-absorbing idea. This is the fellowship of the Spirit when 
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the soul rests in God. What must at times have been the 
prayers of Jesus in long and blessed communion with the 
Father? What must have been those of Paul when he had 
learned both how to abound and to suffer need? or those of 
Fénelon when he could so completely leave all that concerned 
him with God that he knew not whether to ask for comfort or 
not? The holy of holies of communion, the fundamental idea 
in the design of the tabernacle, is the highest ideal of prayer. It 
is then, when trust and love are full, that God seems nearest, and 
when the unseen and eternal are the most real of all things. The 
thin veil of sense is the only thing that separates from him. 

The heart says, ‘‘ Father, glorify thyself,’’ only ‘‘ keep me near 
the cross.”’ The 28d and the 108d Psalms are the nearest Old 
Testament examples of this ideal of prayer—the ‘“ prayer that 
differs nothing from praise.’”? And how near to God was Moses 
when his face was made to shine! This was when he was in the 
higher altitude of prayer. When Jesus prayed on the Mount, we 
are told the fashion of his face was changed. So was it with 
Stephen. The solar radiance encircled his brow. It is possible 
on earth so to hold communion with God in prayer that the 
outer countenance reveals the fact of the inward nearness. Such 
instances are not unknown in modern times. There is, too, such 
a thing as so having the King’s ear that for each earnest desire of 
prayer the answer is expected. And to such petitioners there is 
just as clear evidence of answer as if God had spoken it from the 
clouds. No mortal has the right to deny such cases of preva- 
lency at the throne of grace. Great differences there are in the 
savor of men’s prayers. But God meant in the golden altar to 
teach Israel that he was delighted to hear their cries. To this end 
the incense must have the sweet aroma. It was pleasing to him. 
And so are the heartfelt confessions, thanksgivings, and conse- 
erations of his children. He loves importunity. Those who 
are prevalent with him are the greatest helpers in his cause. 
Blessed is the man who knows how to talk with God, and blessed 
is the church which has within it those who are mighty with 
him, and whose names may justly be called Israel. 


“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare: 
Jesus loves to answer prayer ; 
He himself has bid thee pray, 
Therefore will not say thee nay.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE GUIDANCE. 


Ir must be evident that the Hebrews, from their centuries of 
bondage, would need special guidance in leaving Egypt and 
seeking the land of their hope. For such a people, with such an 
undertaking, something more was necessary than even such a 
leader as Moses. How could they know to trust Moses at all 
times? He must have the divine seal, showing that Jehovah 
had sent him. It must be a seal openly manifest, and adapted to 
their mental and moral status. The eye of the Lord was upon 
them as his chosen people and as the nation that was to bear 
his name. And it is a principle that pervades his kingdom 
that he will meet the actual necessities of his people. These, in 
the case of Israel, were great. They were not accustomed to a 
written revelation. In their ignorance they were surrounded 
by enemies, hemmed in by dangers, and were crying for help. 
Jehovah would lead them out into the light, and in them would 
lay the foundation for blessings to future nations. Evidently, 
something more than the mere word of man as their leader was 
requisite. There must be something clearly from God—some- 
thing which later ages would not need. The emergency, as they 
march to the sea, as they stand upon its shores with enemy in 
rear, with impassable waters in front, is great. Nothing will 
save them now but the mighty intervention of divine power. 
This necessity God meets. He opens the way for them in the 
sea, and leads them through. When through this danger, they, 
like children, still, are in need of the continued evidence that 
Jehovah, and not Moses alone, is guiding them. 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE. 


On their way from Succoth to the sea the Lord went before 
them in a pillar of cloud by day, and in a pillar of fire by 
night. He kept before them this miraculous symbol of his 
presence. It served as their protection from their foes and as 


their constant guide. It was a magnificent column, extending 
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from the earth high toward heaven. All could see it, and, see- 
ing it, could know that Jehovah was with them. With it they 
had abundant reason to put confidence in their great human 
captain. There could be no danger to them while the She-- 
chinah was thus ever near them. This was their guide beyond 
the sea unto the land of promise. And where there was faith, as 
there evidently was in many hearts, it was the source of rich 
comfort and hope. 

It was the guide before the tabernacle was erected. When the 
sacred structure was completed the cloud and the fire became 
connected with it. This is presumed to have been the same fire 
which was seen by Moses in the burning bush, and the same 
cloud that descended upon Mount Sinai, and from which issued 
the awful lightning and thunder, and also from which, a little 
later, the lightnings flashed that kindled the fire upon the brazen 
altar, and which destroyed the sons of Aaron for ‘offering 
strange fire unto the Lord.’? When the tabernacle was dedicated 
this cloud covered it, and the glory of Jehovah filled it. 

Such was then the sublime and awful manifestation of divine 
presence that even Moses was not able to enter the tent because 
of it. Here was the symbol, in cloud and fire, of God’s holiness 
and of his mercy. It took up its position with the tabernacle; 
and when Jehovah, who had planned all the way by which he 
would lead Israel, purposed a removal from one point to 
another, the pillar was lifted, the tabernacle was taken apart, 
and borne as indicated by the movements of the pillar. When 
the cloud paused the tabernacle was to be erected again, and was 
to rest until the cloud should again be lifted. Thus were Israel 
guided through all their wilderness journey. It was enough for 
them to know that God was in the cloud, and they should follow 
as he led the way. Jesus was in this symbol as the angel of the 
covenant, the great captain of salvation, who was to go before 
the Hebrews and bring them into the place prepared for them. 
Of this angel God said, ‘‘ My name is in him,” and they were to 
hear him. After Israel had reached the land of promise the ark 
seems to have taken the place of the cloud as the external sign 
of Jehovah’s presence. The high towering pillar was no longer 
needful. The cloud took up its abode in the holy of holies; the 
divine presence was with the mercy-seat. The ark was the 
symbol of God’s strength, and the words written by Moses 
became more and more a guide to the people. By degrees 
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Jehovah prepares his people for guidance more directly through 
the intelligence, and the faith of mind and heart, rather than 
through the eye and ear. The cloud had served its purpose to 
arrest the eye. The silver trumpets were afterward used to 
arrest the ear in calling the assembly together, and in indicating 
movements against enemies, and in announcing sacrifices and 
festivals. These trumpets continued to be used throughout the 
whole history of Israel until the taking of Jerusalem by Titus. 
For many centuries the cloud was only known as in the holy of 
holies. When the ark had been placed in the temple on Mount 
Moriah the cloud so filled this new house of the Lord that the 
priests were not able to stand to minister before it, ‘“‘ for the 
glory of the Lord had filled the house.’? Solomon was thus 
reminded that ‘‘ Jehovah had said he would dwell in the thick 
darkness.”’ The chief thought suggested by the pillar of cloud 
is that God was with his people as protector and guide. They 
had but to follow this symbol and they were both right and 
safe. Another thought, however, is that the manner of the 
divine guidance is according to the condition and necessity of 
his people, and is not confined to any one means. After the 
erection of the tabernacle and the ordaining of the high priest 
the Lord gave communication upon special occasions of necessity 
through the 


URIM AND THUMMIM. 


Through these, questions of importance pertaining to the 
nation were answered. This was one of the ways by which the 
Lord guided Israel in their conflicts, and led them to duty and 
to triumph. 

What the Urim and Thummim were is a question which has 
seemed to most Bible-readers hard to answer. Indeed, many 
have concluded that the answer can never be given to satisfac- 
tion. One opinion is that in the lining of the ephod, as it 
crossed the breast of the priest, there was a purse which con- 
tained two little golden figures, which were the Urim and 
Thummim, and which gave oracular answers to questions pro- 
pounded by the high priest. For this opinion no real reason has 
ever been given; it is therefore of no value whatever. It seems 
to be really out of all harmony with the whole spirit of the tab- 
ernacle and its ritual. It has a superstitious and fetich-like air 
about it. There are other opinions which, along with this, we 
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may at once dismiss as without foundation. The most natural, 
and the most according to the spirit of Mosaism, is the opinion 
held by Josephus, and adopted by Bush, Murphy, and gener- 
ally now by the best Bible critics. According to this opinion, 
the following facts are clear: First: The words Urim and 
Thummim mean “lights and perfections.”’ There is no real 
difference in the judgment of scholars about this. Second: This 
being the case, the words may belong to, and characterize, as 
epithets, the twelve stones upon the breastplate of the high 
priest. These stones were in their brilliancy and hardness 
“lights and perfections.”” They were the richest and most 
brilliant jewels known to men (see Ex. 28: 17-20). Third: They 
have a significancy as representing the twelve tribes of Israel. 
For this reason the high priest must wear them upon his breast, 
over his heart, when he went in to intercede before the Lord for 
Israel. The ‘lights and perfections”’ of the earth to Jehovah 
were his chosen people. They are ‘“‘his jewels,’ and the priest 
was their representative before the throne when he bore them in 
symbol upon his breastplate. Fourth: The questions which 
received answer were those that pertained to the Church or to 
the nation as such, and not to private individuals; and therefore 
they had reference to what the twelve stones represented in the 
breastplate, rather than to some other secret thing in the lining 
of the ephod. Fifth: We have a pretty full account of these 
twelve brilliant stones; we see their significancy and import- 
ance, and how natural it should be that the answer to national 
inquiries should be made through them, or to the priest as he 
wore them in his representative capacity. Sixth: The whole 
matter seems to have beeen plain to the Israelites, and the Urim 
and Thummim seem to have been objects understood by and 
familiar to all. They do not seem to have required any explana- 
tion or to have been mysterious. Seventh: The question, What 
were they? is really settled by the fact that in the directions 
given to Moses for the making of the breastplate, when, as in 
Exodus 28: 29, 30, he is commanded to ‘ put in the breastplate of 
judgment the Urim and Thummim,” that they ‘“‘ may be upon 
Aaron’s heart when he goeth in before the Lord,” that he should 
‘*bear the judgment of the children of Israel upon his heart 
before the Lord continually,” there is nothing here said of the 
twelve stones. These stones have been described in an earlier 
part of the chapter, and they were evidently to be placed in the 
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breastplate, as we know they were. They are in the one part of 
the chapter spoken of as stones; in the other they are called the 
Urim and Thummim. The object of the Urim and Thummim 
was not, as is clear here, to be merely a means of divine commu- 
nication in answer to inquiries, but it was, even before this, that 
the twelve tribes of Israel should be borne upon the heart of the 
priest before God. It was because of this object that the other 
was in view also. Answers were given to questions that per- 
tained to the twelve tribes over the stones which signified these 
tribes, and therefore over them as the Urim and Thummim, 
‘‘lights and perfections.’”’ Moreover, in Exodus 389: 8-14, where 
all the twelve stones are named and required to be put in the 
breastplate, the Urim and Thummim are not named. So it is 
throughout: where the stones are described the Urim and 
,Thummim are not mentioned; and where the latter are spoken 
” of the former are not; that is, these representative stones of the 
tribes of Israel are sometimes described as the stones, and some- 
times are called Urim and Thummim. They are located in the 
same place, and have the same object in their location. Bush 
exclaims: ‘‘ What inference more obvious than that these ob- 
jects were one and the same?” Eighth: With this understand- 
ing, the imaginary mystery about the Urim and Thummim 
mainly disappears, and these objects take their place, along with 
the other materials about the tabernacle and the priestly adorn- - 
ments, as significant symbols. And then several scriptures can 
be understood, which, with the idea of some mysterious thing 
hidden in the ephod, seem to give no intelligible meaning ; as, 
for instance, Deut. 88:8: ‘‘ And of Levi he said, Let thy Thum- 
mim and thy Urim be with thy holy one,’”’ where the reference 
must be to the official character of the tribe of Levi, as repre- 
sented in Aaron, and to the bearing of the tribes upon his ‘ breast- 
plate of judgment.”’ 

As to the manner of the divine answer through these “ lights 
and perfections”’ there is also difficulty. But why should there 
be difficulty here, any more than in regard to any of the commu- 
nications which Jehovah made to his people of old? When an 
answer to some question of interest to the nation was sought, the 
high priest, arrayed in his proper vestments and with the twelve 
stones over his heart in his breastplate of judgment, drew near 
as he might to the mercy-seat and communed with God. He 
was there before the Lord ; and in the twelve stones, or the Urim 
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and Thummim, the twelve tribes were symbolically present over 
his heart, and Jehovah in his own way gave the required infor- 
mation. It may have been at one time in one way, at another 
in a manner different, but in a way understood. Murphy says, 
upon this point: ‘‘ Here it becomes us to observe the rational, 
intelligible, and open meaning of this most significant part of 
the sacerdotal attire. There is nothing concealed—no idolatrous, 
mystical, or magical object or image, such as the Teraphim, or 
three ancient stones, one for the affirmative, one for the negative, 
and a third for neither; but simply a series of precious stones 
worn openly upon the breast, with the names of the twelve sons 
of Israel engraven in plain letters upon them for a memorial. 
These are called Urim and Thummim, ‘lights and rights,’ in 
‘reference to the high functions of prophetic revelation and 
priestly intercession which were exercised by the high priest for 
the benefit of the people.’”? The simple fact doubtless is thatthe 
Lord communicated with Israel, when special reference was had 
to the Urim and Thummim, as he did upon other occasions when 
meeting them in the person of the high priest before the mercy- 
seat, where he said he would give to them his communications. 
There was in the one case nothing more mysterious than in the 
other. By and by Jehovah dispenses with Urim and Thummim, 
and speaks to his people by prophets and by his open word. As 
the nation develops the intelligence and understanding of faith 
are more and more drawn upon. 


LONGING FOR GUIDANCE. 


‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah!” is the repeated petition 
of every earnest heart. That he will lead the nation, the 
Church, the family, the individual, is the hope of those who have 
faith. The nation has its hurtful elements within it; so have the 
Church and the soul. Men speak of this world as a wilderness, 
and of this life as in itself vanity. There is much of life we 
cannot know; there are problems we cannot solve; there are 
questions that ever rise to which we can give no positive answer. 
We are in some regards as children all the way along. We need 
help—something to direct our paths. It is so even though we 
have reached ‘‘the land of corn and wine” in the kingdom of 
God’s grace here below. We continue to look forward. What 
are we to be? What are we to know and to possess? Men 
think of life as it is now, and then of what it might be under 
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supposable conditions. They have learned of the Lord to say, 
‘*It may be true and full of harmony and peace if the conditions 
are met: it will most surely be so if grace be triumphant; it 
most surely will not be so if grace be resisted.” There are 
weighty questions of the how and why of necessity, the how 
and why of duty, of privilege, and of blessing, that meet all 
men in the way. No question is more vital than this: ‘‘ What is 
the Lord’s will concerning my own daily life??? Every one 
needs the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. He needs 
the Urim and Thummim, the oracular directions, and the angelic 
guide, or their equivalent. We never get beyond the need of 
heavenly guidance, protection, and control. As the cloudy 
pillar, the symbol of Jehovah’s presence, never forsook Israel 
‘through all the wilderness way, so shall that presence ever be 
with the struggling, benighted, and tempted man who does 
God’s will, to guide him to the desired end. 


THE WRITTEN WORD. 


How does God guide his children now? The august, visible 
pillar, the Urim and Thummim, and the inspired prophets have 
passed away, but the reality they signified yet remains. This 
will abide the storms of the ages. It is to this that Isaiah refers 
in the figure of the older things when he says, ‘‘ The Lord will 
create upon every dwelling-place of mount Zion, and upon her 
assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a 
flaming fire by night; for upon all the glory shall be a defence.” 
He will yet use instrumentalities, but the power will be of him. 
The written word is now the substitute for all ancient methods 
of communication of the divine will to men. Since she has 
passed her childhood, the Church needs no other visible symbol 
than the words of life and power of the Christ. God now speaks 
to us by his Son, the brightness of his glory, and his revealer of 
himself to angels and tomen. That Son so directs us in the way 
that even his own miraculous works are no longer necessary. 
The written word was largely helpful in the past. Prophets and 
psalmists realized this. They said, ‘‘ Thy word isa lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path.’’ They said, ‘‘ Thou wilt guide me 
with thy counsel, and afterward receive me to glory.”? David 
eried, ‘‘O send out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me; 
let them bring me unto thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles.”’ 
The truth that fully illuminated the understanding and the con- 
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science we have in the gospel of Christ.‘ All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness: that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
As this word is made to permeate the thought, the understand- 
ing, and the affections in the daily life of God’s people, it becomes 
to them a constant Urim and Thummim message in which the 
serious questions of conduct find answer. 


GOD GUIDES PERSONALLY. 


Having given his word to his children as their directory in 
life, Jehovah does not dismiss them from his personal care. He 
was in the pillar of cloud and fire, and he was in the Urim and 
Thummim to see, to hear, and to answer each cry for help. 
What was the cloudy pillar but the symbol of God’s presence? 
Its movements indicated that the Lord wished his people to go 
as he went, and to have all their goings according to his will and 
purpose. If their actions were so directed, then when they 
rested they would be under his protecting shadow. What were 
the Urim and Thummim but the families of God’s Israel, in 
brilliant stones, on the breastplate of their high priest? These 
were the symbol. The families of the Church are upon the 
heart of Jesus. Through him, as representing them, the mes- 
sages of God come to guide them in conflict and unto victory, 
so that, in these symbols, we have signified the presence of 
God in his Church, and the messages of God in the person and 
word of our great High Priest. We know that the Lord is in 
his word, so that it isa living word. The vitalizing influence is 
of him personally, so that we say, as if we were following the 
cloudy pillar by day and by night, ‘‘ Jehovah is our guide.”” He 
uses, in leading us, human helps. Even Moses appealed to 
Hobab to go with Israel through the wilderness, that he might 
‘‘be to them instead of eyes.’”? God led his people ‘‘ by the hand 
of Moses and Aaron, like a flock.” Who has not learned that 
precious light often comes through the countenance or the word 
of a brother? The simple word dropped in the ear often decides 
the most difficult question. It is for this reason that the pulpit 
is such a power in directing lives and moulding character. But 
this is because Jehovah isin the pulpit, using the human instru- 
mentality. 

God’s providence, too, is a wonderful fact. Some good people 
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study providences. In everything about them is the hand and 
the thought of God. Some one has said that ‘‘he who studies 
providences will have providences to study.” The living God 
is the environment of such souls, in such sense that they know 
nothing of mere chances. The invisible divinity shapes and 
controls all things to them. To the deep spirit of thought, 
providence often presents the mysterious, undefinable pillar of 
cloud. It reaches out dark and wide before the soul’s eye. It 
is that something the why and the wherefore of which do not 
appear. But somewhere, in thought, that pillar rises toward the 
heavens. It reminds us that God is the “encircling light” that 
is surely within it, and which faith recognizes. Yes; and do 
men stop to think that this providence-cloud is the thing they 
are following? It is luring them onward. No matter how high 
and wide it be, it is the thing they pursue. Sometimes it seems 
bright, and its very grandeur attracts. Men sometimes call it 
their destiny. Whatever it be to the child of faith, his thought 
fills it with God. By it, to him, heaven and earth are connected. 
It is his mystery of life, and yet his life’s hope and aspiration. 
What can we better liken to the pillar of cloud and of light, in 
this world-wilderness, than the daily providence of the Lord? 
It is simply God looking out for us beforehand, and then hold- 
ing up before us the things we should live for, while he himself 
holds the supreme control. If men be right in heart with him, 
they follow on in hope. They seek to fall in with his plans and 
to obey the providential indication. This is the way to know 
duty day by day. Men cannot to-day throw life into to-morrow. 
To-morrow the cloud may have shifted somewhat, and it is then 
to be followed as yesterday. So it will be all the way. The 
cloud that has Jehovah in it is spiritually visible. Men see it 
best as they look up whither it points to the heavenly destiny. 
There cannot be true lives of beauty without faith. When we 
think of the daily providence, faith becomes to us a wonderful 
word. It gives reality to invisible things. Great comfort pos- 
sesses the soul when from the majestic pillar of cloud the voice 
of him who is Shechinahed within it is heard to say, ‘‘ All things 
work together for good to them that love God.’”? Another thing 
to note is that much depends on whether the dark or the bright 
side of the cloud be toward us; much depends upon whether it 
be earth’s light or heaven’s light that is brightest. When the 
brightest light of earth is about men, the light of God, enfolded 
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in the cloud, is not so bright. When the earth-light is with- 
drawn, then Jehovah’s light becomes clearer. To the eye of the 
godless, as to the rebellious Egyptians, the light of heaven does 
not really shine. It is darkness that faces them. But to the 
true believer God and heaven are never so real as when the sun 
of earth’s pleasures is fading from sight. God’s promises are 
made only to faith; and to the soul that has this he is daily 
speaking, as he is daily guiding. There is a promise in all 
things to the heart that hath receptivity. And so, whatever be 
our condition, in darkness or sunshine, God is dealing with us as 
it is best and most consistent that he should deal with us. The 
pillar of cloud and of light was a guide to Israel only because God 
was in it. The chief thought suggested is that of his personal 
and helpful presence. 

* $0 it was in the Urim and Thummim. The divine commu- 
nications which were dispensed through these were God’s per- 
sonal messages to his Church. To us revelations come through 
our great High Priest who bears our names on his ‘ breastplate of 
judgment ”’ before the mercy-seat. The families of the Church 
are before God as ‘‘ lights and perfections,”’ because they are there 
seen in the Christ, their representative. Through him the Father 
speaks to them. And personally he is guiding them by his prov- 
idence and by his word and Spirit. 


“He leadeth me! Oh, blessed thought! 
Oh, words with heavenly comfort fraught!” 


‘Good and upright is the Lord; therefore will he teach sin- 
ners in the way. The meek will he guide in judgment, and the 
meek will he teach his way.’’ He says, ‘‘I will instruct thee 
and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go; I will guide thee 
with mine eye.”’ Each believing life is God’s own thought and 
plan. His purposes run throughyall its changes, its trials, and 
its hopes. To his beloved he says, ‘‘I know the thoughts 
that I think toward you—thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to 
give you an expected end.” How true this must be when he 
who watches over and cares for the sparrows hath also numbered 
the very hairs upon our heads! 


KEEP WATCH FOR HIM. 


It is much for peace and comfort to realize the divine pres- 
ence. He may be near us when we know it not. He may have 
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messages of blessing or of duty for us when we heed them not. 
Open eyes, open ears and hearts, with willing feet, are essential. 
The cloud brought not peace to Israel when they forgot him who 
was init. Itis not the word even from the Urim and Thummim 
that will show the Church the way to conquest and victory 
unless it come as his word. By faith men read their names in 
the breastplate of the High Priest, and are with him at the 
mercy-seat. There are dear souls who under the cultus of the 
word, the providence, and the grace of God have been brought 
up to the point where they are always looking out for him. 
They want to recognize his thought, his will, his token of love, 
and to their faith he is daily present. He is in their ambitions, 
their aspirations, their hopes. They have no clouds so dark that 
he is not an encircling light within them. They have no light 
so bright that he is not the shade that tempers it to their weak’ 
humanity. This is because of their gracious habit of looking out 
for the Lord. Wecan suppose that the Israelite would be again 
and again looking aloft, wherever he might be, to the conspicuous 
symbol of the divine presence, and that through it he would 
have a constant reminder of his relation to that great and glori- 
ous Being. Men should keep watch as the child who is look- 
ing for the leading, protecting, paternal hand. In this life the 
idea is paramount of our being led and guided, rather than of 
walking alone. The highest Christian spirit is that of the child. 
‘Except ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ The child is glad to be led and guarded. 
He is not dismayed when he most feels his dependence. That 
man is not wise who would independently mark out his own des- 
tiny without regard to Him who gave him life and being, and 
who alone is able to bring him by a way, and to an end, worthy 
of life’s energies. The thought pervades the holy word that life 
is worth living only as the Lord is its fountain and directs its 
streams. This is the reason why prayer for each day’s bread and 
help is felt to be the Christian’s vital breath. ‘‘ Watch and 


pray.”’ 
GUIDES SO AS TO DEVELOP. 


Yet Israel is not to be always and in every sense a mere 
child. As a child, to be led by God’s hand and guided by his 
counsel, he indeed ever remains. Yet he is to develop into a 
strong manhood, into noble, stable character and self-helpfulness. 
Men may be at once children and mighty princes. They grow 
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to be men when they put away childish things. The Lord has a 
purpose for men. They may lose sight of it; he never will. It 
is to make of them creatures meet for heaven. His voice is ever 
sounding forth, like those silver trumpets that called Israel to 
the battle: ‘‘Quit you like men; bestrong;’” ‘‘ Add to your 
faith courage.”? Look forward to the abundant entrance into 
the kingdom everlasting. He led Israel by the cloud by day 
and the fire by night. But he would not make them effeminate. 
Think of what he expected of them! See what was before 
them, and how he proved them, as he threw them apparently 
and really upon their own resources and responsibility! He 
keeps his graciousness always before them. He tells them, after 
the forty years in the wilderness, that he had gone before them 
and fought for them, and would do so still. They had seen how 
he had carried them, as a man doth carry his son, in all the 
way they went until the Jordan was reached. This was but to 
encourage them to go forward in his name, and neither to 
dread nor be afraid of the men who were greater and stronger 
than they. The reality of stern conflict they must meet, and 
they must put forth their every endeavor. Most beautifully does 
Moses teach them the doctrine of the divine guidance, in his 
last song, when he says that Jehovah led Israel about and 
instructed him: he kept him as the apple of his eye. ‘As an 
eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so 
the Lord alone did lead him.’’ Doubtless the scene was familiar 
to Moses, as he trod the deserts of Arabia Petreea, of the parent 
eagle as she watched over her young in their helpless feeble- 
ness, then stirred up their nest, making it rough, to arouse them 
to activity; then as she took them on her wings, and, lifting 
them out of the nest, let them fall in mid-air, that they might 
be compelled to learn to use their wings; yet still hovered near, 
not for a moment losing sight of them, and encouraged their 
feeble efforts; then again as she spread her wings to receive them 
when drooping or endangered. And now he says, ‘‘ This is the 
way God cares for and trains his people.’? He watehes over 
them, throws them upon their own personal responsibility, 
trains them to manly activity, yet ever, while exercising 
their powers, guarding them from danger and ruin: 

Religion would be a failure if it did not produce a nobler man- 
hood and womanhood than can be produced without it. Lifein ; 
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this kingdom of grace is a profound reality. It is man’s glory 
that the human does not become obliterated in the care of the 
divine, and that personal responsibility is never lost; that sin is 
never to be so condoned as to weaken man’s sense of its evil, and 
that all the’ powers of mind and soul and body are to be called 
into quickened activity. The field in which the intellect may ° 
toil and soar, in which the spirit may meditate and revel, and 
in which the affections may expand, is wide beyond all human 
measurement. And with the sense of oughtness, as well as of 
privilege, all these powers are bidden into action. And herein 
are beauty and joy. The greater the possibilities, the greater the 
responsibility ; and the greater the responsibility, if thoughtfully 
met, the greater the glory to man. It has been said that ‘God 
inactive were no longer blest.”” He, knowing how to make the 
most and best of men, bids us use our wings of thought and 
importunate prayer; and he puts to test our judgment of the wise 
and the right. Men might draw back from the idea of being 
dropped into the mid-air of all things, moral and spiritual, that 
test character here and that make demand upon their energies. 
But they are expected to put all their powers to use; using them 
in one sense as though the whole matter of judging and acting 
were with themselves, and yet in another sense using them in 
the faith that the Lord is present to guard and to guide. “If 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men liberally.” 

Men come to the cross-roads of life, where great conflicting 
questions arise, and they know not what is best. Yet they must 
decide, as no other being can decide for them. They must 
decide at some risk of having to find, after a while, that the 
unwise course was the one taken. But it is well to remember 
that even mistakes under God’s training may be educational, 
and that to be allowed to make them, in the true effort to do 
well, is not so bad as would be moral inanity. The thing that 
fails in temptation is passivity or pliant goodness. Excellencies 
may be passive mainly. This is why some men fail, after a 
time, in whom many trusted. Their characters were not 
grounded in principle, and were not schooled into hardness, as 
some characters have been, though permitted to make mistakes 
sometimes. In God’s doctrine of his care for us we are brought 
face to face with human agency and obligation in closest con- 

» nection with his own tender love and helpfulness. No other 
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being can keep us from falling or lift us up when we are down. 
Between him and ourselves lies the high matter of life and what 
we are to make of it. His hand, or the movement of the por- 
tentous pillar, we cannot always see. We have need to put our 
hand in his, though that hand be unseen, and trust like children 
to be led in the darkness. The cry of the Psalmist may be ours: 
“Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain path, 
because of mine enemies.’ Yet the path may not, at every step, 
be plain. Simple trust with obedient spirit, however, will bring 
us to the desired end. It is sweet to know that, though life’s sea- 
son may not be all light nor all dark, it shall come to pass that 
at the evening time it shall be light. It will then be manifest 
that, amid all the trial, the effort, the struggle, our God has had 
the care of us. And even our disappointments by the way will 
be occasion of gratitude. As it is now, the true believer knows 
that God’s way is always the best way. Such do often say, ‘J 
now see that if I had had the way of my own heart, it would not 
have been best for me.” 


THE GUIDE IS WITHIN. 


What man chiefly wants is the holy Guide within, who, using 
all the knowledge and wisdom the heart has attained through 
providence, the everlasting word, and prayer, shall keep the 
feet in the way of righteousness and peace. Not now do men 
wish to gaze upon the fiery cloudy pillar, or to come before the 
material ‘‘ lights and perfections’”’ upon the breastplate of human 
high priest; neither do they dare to be left to their own knowl- 
edge or wisdom. They want Him who was the ‘“‘infolding 
light” of. the cloud, and who breathed words over the Urim and 
Thummim, to be the infolding light of their own hearts, and to 
breathe into their souls the words that are to direct them on the 
way. They want the Third Person of the adorable Trinity to 
make their heart his home, and from that, as his throne, to 
impart those graces which will, as a holy impulse, direct and 
actuate, and enable the man to accommodate himself to every 
condition and want in life. The soul that is filled, though it 
may not be yet with ad/ the fullness of God, will not make many 
serious mistakes, and will not have many prayers of burden and 
desire to miscarry. He will walk as in the holy presence, and, 
having the Spirit of truth, of all graces, and of help within, he 
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will carry with him the consciousness, and have in daily life the 
evidence, that he is guided from on high. 


“Strength for to-day is all that we need, 

As there never will be a to-morrow; 
For to-morrow will prove another to-day, 

With its measure of joy and sorrow.” 


OEUA PER (XTX) 
THE DOCTRINE OF INTERCESSION. 


In the sanctuary, and in each of its parts, its ritual, its offer- 
ings, we have found the Christ. The whole or the parts would 
be nothing without him. His presence fills the holy place and 
the most holy. It is the Shechinah over the mercy-seat, and the 
vitalizing significancy of the ark. It is his atonement that is 
typified in the blood of sprinkling that flows from every victim 
at the brazen altar, and whose efficacy to cleanse by the Holy Ghost 
is symbolized at the laver. It is his light from the cross, by the 
blessed Spirit, that shines from the golden candelabrum. We 
find Christ in the shew-bread and in the holy incense. He is all 
and in all in the whole structure and service. The Hebrews may 
not have known him clearly, and the world may not recognize 
him now in any part of the sanctuary or the ritual. But had not 
the Holy Ghost purposed to reveal him, and the way of salva- 
tion through him, there never had been such a thing, in history 
or in fact, as ‘‘ the tabernacle of witness.”’ 


THE HIGH PRIEST. 


The one living, human personification of Christ was the high 
priest. He was adorned with his priestly garments, anointed to 
his priestly office, and officiated in this peculiar capacity. The 
robe and the ephod, the broidered coat, the linen and the gold, 
represented our Lord’s holy and exalted nature. In the two 
onyx stones upon his shoulders Aaron bore the twelve tribes of 
Israel, as Jesus bears upon his shoulders the families of the king- 
dom of God and the governments thereof. In the breastplate of 
judgment, with cunning work of gold, of blue, of purple, of 
scarlet, and of fine twined linen, with the twelve precious stones 
set therein, and which, having engraved upon them the names 
of the twelve sons of Israel, were the Urim and Thummim, he 
bore the tribes of the children of God upon his heart when he 
went into the most holy place for a memorial before God con- 
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tinually, just as Jesus bears upon his heart all that name his 
name in sincerity as he stands before the Father at the throne of 
grace in the holy of heaven. We repeat the assurance that the 
twelve stones upon the breastplate of judgment and the Urim 
and Thummim were one and the same, as will appear from Ex. 
28 : 29, 80, where the location and the object of the two are evi- 
dently one and the same. Both are upon the breastplate and the 
heart of Aaron, that he may ‘‘ bear the judgment of the children 
of Israel . . . before the Lord continually.” Itis hardly probable 
that two sets of symbols, located in the same spot, for the same 
distinct purpose, would be at the same time upon the breastplate 
of the same high priest. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE IDEA. 


The conspicuous idea in the whole adorning and office is ‘‘ rep- 
resentation.”? The high priest personifies the Lord Jesus as the 
representative Mediator of Israel before God. When he went 
into the holy place with atoning blood or to burn incense, he 
there stood for all Israel. He represented them, plead for them, 
and bore their judgment before the Lord, and therefore their 
names were engraven upon the stones upon his shoulders and 
over his heart. The golden bells which were on his garments, 
when he went alone into the most holy place, as he moved 
about reminded the people that he was there their advocate 
before Jehovah’s throne. He went not in alone really, for all 
Israel were there with him in the eye of the Lord, as their 
names, now sacred, were there upon the breastplate of judgment. 
So it is that Christ represents, in atonement and intercession, the 
whole family of God on earth in the most holy place of heaven. 


THE GOLDEN FRONT OF THE MITRE. 


The fact of this representative character of the high priest’s 
office was made peculiarly impressive by the golden plate which 
was worn upon the forehead. This plate of pure gold was the 
principal thing in the mitre. It was worn on the most prom- 
inent part of the person, in the forefront of the mitre, ad upon 
it was the engraving, as of a signet, ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord.”’ 
The instruction regarding its use was in these words: ‘‘ And it 
shall be upon Aaron’s forehead, that Aaron may bear the 
iniquity of the holy things, which the children of Israel shall 
hallow in all their holy gifts: and it shall be always upon his 
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forehead, that they may be accepted before the Lord” (Ex. 28: 
88). Here was an open lesson always present to the eyes of the 
people when near the high priest. The Lord is indeed a holy 
God. Hethat would represent Israel before him must be holy. 
The high priest is consecrated that he may magnify the Lord’s 
holy nature and bring Israel into harmony with it. His office 
was no sinecure: sublime and solemn realities were involved in 
it; and so must those who would experience its benefits seek 
after the holiness. They must attend to their holy duties and 
present their holy offerings, remembering always the imperfec- 
tions that were in themselves, and that they were accepted 
because of him upon whose holy forehead was the inscription of 
consecration, and who had for them been anointed with the holy 
anointing. 


AS INTERCESSOR. 


It was especially as the intercessor for Israel that Aaron wore 
this significant engraving upon his forehead. He must wear it 
always. It was thus ever in sight before God and before Israel. 
It signified not so much that he bore the sins of unbelief and 
impenitency, but the iniquities that yet characterized even the 
saints in their holy efforts to do Jehovah’s will. The paramount 
object in mind, therefore, was to have Israel so represented 
before God, with such an advocacy and sin-covering, that their 
imperfectly holy things, and their services which had iniquity 
in them, might be accepted on high. This would cover the 
general life where there was sincere faith and desire to please 
God. It was doubtless with such intercession in mind that the 
Psalmist prayed, ‘‘ Let the words of my mouth and the medita- 
tions of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my redeemer.”? This is in fact the essential 
thought in the true idea of intercession: God’s children desire to 
be accepted in all they do, and to be always accepted. This fact, 
and the fact that in nothing are they perfect, create the neces- 
sity for constant intercession. The high priest bore, symbol- 
ically, this responsibility of abiding intercessor for Israel. He 
could never be divested of it so long as he filled the sacred office. 
It implied upon his part, as one symbolically holy himself, the 
care of sprinkling the mercy-seat with atoning blood, and of 
offering along with the burning of the incense the intercessory 
prayer. The holy incense served the double purpose of symbol- 
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izing both the prayers of Israel and the intercessions of Christ, 
and this with beautiful consistency ; as, while the people without 
were offering their petitions, the high priest within was offering 
also his intercession; and it was as the intercessions ascended 
with the incense that the prayers of Israel went up as accepted. 
And how inspiring the thought, as we apply it to Christ, that 
the people were with the high priest at the mercy-seat, as their 
names were in the stones upon his breastplate of judgment! 
They were with him representatively. Their hearts would 
follow him as he entered there, and they would recognize him 
as their advocate with the Father. The engraving, ‘‘ Holiness to 
the Lord,” and the object of it, so clearly defined, would perhaps 
more than any other thing keep alive in their minds the thought 
of holy intercession. 


INIQUITY OF HOLY THINGS. 


To many, no doubt, the idea of iniquity in holy things may 
sound strangely. What can be wrong about an act, a gift, a 
word which in itself is right and what God requires? Yet 
iniquity in right things is what seems to make the special neces- 
sity for intercession. Perfection, absolute and unconditional, is 
the only thing in word, act, or life that can have acceptance 
within the veil. Of this the ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord” upon the 
forehead of the mediator reminds us. God’s holiness is some- 
thing so high, so august, and so absolute that the eye of sin is 
always partially blind to it. Habakkuk exclaims, ‘‘ Thou art of 
purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look on iniquity.” 
Lord Bacon is quoted as saying, “‘I believe that God is 
so holy, pure, and jealous that it is impossible for him to be 
pleased in any creature, though the work of his own hands; so 
that neither angels, man, nor world would stand, or can stand, 
one moment in his eye without his beholding the same in the 
face of a Mediator.” Whether this statement be true in all its 
strength, it is certain that God cannot look complacently upon 
the least atom of sin; and it is also certain that he can hold com- 
munion with men only through the Mediator. Our Lord him- 
self said, ‘‘ No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” ‘The 
idea, too, of intercession for men, and the covering of all imper- 
fection by Him who has become, by virtue of his being the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, the bearer of their sins, 
is absolutely essential to a right regard for God’s government and 
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his fellowship with his creatures. One of the facts patent to all 
men is the imperfection of redeemed men while yet on the earth. 
There may have taken place the genuine renewal of the heart, 
and the soul may be in the saved state, and yet there remains 
something of the ‘‘old man.”’ There are apt to be also the actual 
sins, in which the word and the deed are essentially un-Christ- 
like. Men are overtaken in faults; they forget their consecra- 
tion vows and the happy moments of their new-born faith. 
They lose the realized presence of the Holy Ghost, and for a 
time fall from their steadfastness. Among the sad facts of this 
world are the many sins, in act and word, of not only the multi- 
tudes of false professors, but also of those who are truly God’s 
children. For all these, if there were no divine intercessor, there 
would remain nothing but hopelessness. In view of these, the 
believer is every day in need of one who bears for him at the 
throne of grace the signet ‘‘ Holiness to Jehovah.” Who can 
tell what would become of the Church, or of any of such as 
believe in Jesus, if it were not for this intercessory office of our 
Lord, and if it were not an abiding fact in heaven ? 

But not only are there actual sins: there are iniquities in the 
holy things of the Christian life. There are not only no per- 
fected Christians, in the eyes of holiness absolute, but there are 
no perfect acts of holiness; so that the soul that thinks of self, 
and would fain build hope upon the good in its own heart and 
life, might well despair. “If thou, Lord, shouldest mark 
iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand?’ The testimony of all 
intelligent disciples of Jesus is that if we are to look to self we 
must give up hope. Only in the name of Him who is holiness 
itself can we, or aught we do, be accepted before the throne. 

We look at our consecration, when we bring our whole burnt 
offering and present our bodies a living sacrifice, and we find 
that it can only be true in a modified sense that this has been 
entire and unreserved. As it was the act of an imperfect human 
heart, it was therefore imperfect. To the consciousness it may, 
in honesty, have seemed entire, and yet the absolute holiness of 
heaven was not its character. So we look at our labors, even the 
best of men, in the church, in the pulpit, in the prayer-circle, 
the Sabbath-school, and in seeking to lead some loved one to our 
Lord, and most surely do we find that there was something 
mixed with the good which was not the good itself—something 
to take to the Lord in confession. What earnest worker has not 
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had occasion to humble himself in the dust because of some 
realized unholiness in the holy effort to honor God and to bring 
others to him? 

Take, too, the holy gifts that men bring to the Lord’s treasury. 
There is the Christian desire to help forward the kingdom of the 
Redeemer. There is what the world may call the liberal offer- 
ing. It is in truth a holy offering, prompted by faith and a loving 
heart. And yet let us not scrutinize it too minutely, for there 
is in it something which would not look becoming in the pure 
azure Of heaven. What a beautiful thing charity is, either to 
human or divine eyes! The hand that is reached out to relieve 
suffering or want, that brings help to the weak or desolate,—that 
hand is blessed. Our Lord tells us that he recognizes the cup of 
cold water given toa disciple in his name as given to him; and 
the giver finds in the sweet experience of his own soul that ‘it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” The noble act of love 
commends itself to God, to angels, and tomen. And yet, even 
here, the light of God’s character, thrown full and strong into 
the noble soul, would reveal some imperfection. And perhaps, 
with the light he has, the charitable man is conscious of some- 
thing that interrupts the full flow of blessing. The heart says, 
‘‘This love is not perfect; it is not what I wish it were.”? So 
thus it is that there is iniquity in the ‘‘ holy things” of the holy 
people. There is enough of it even to mark them as “‘rags”’ if 
they must appear before God in their own excellency—if they 
must pass for just what they are worth. But oh, how different 
they seem when Jesus the intercessor, the bearer of iniquity, the 
coverer of all imperfection, puts his own ‘‘ Holiness to Jehovah ”’ 
over them! He brings out all that is commendable in them, and 
he covers with his own worth and glory, as man’s representative, 
all that is uncomely. Then they pass to the Father, and work 
and person are accepted as altogether holy. Without the inter- 
cessor nothing, and no one, accepted; with his name the believer 
and all his holy things made complete. 

We think of our very prayers: what are they worth? They 
may be earnest and may be pressed to the throne. But should 
we rest the hope of their answer upon any supposed excellency 
in them alone, that answer could never come. There is some- 
thing not quite holy enough for infinite purity even at the altar 
and in the closet. Think of the iniquity in the holy prayer, the 
holy desire, the heavenly longing at the table of our Lord; then 
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let the heart reach out toward Him whom by faith we may see 
standing for us before the Father, bearing our imperfections and 
presenting himself as the true excellency of that holiness in 
which acceptance will surely be granted. We pass all our acts, 
our gifts, our prayers, our consecrations, the poorest and the best 
alike, to him, for his endorsement and signature, before they can 
go any farther. And even in life’s last moment, when we must 
be perfect from sin to appear before God, we hide ourselves away 
in him, we are covered over with his righteousness; and thus wa 
are at peace. This is the emphatic lesson in the breastplate and 
in the engraving upon the mitre of the high priest. This is the 
Mosaic doctrine of intercession. Not only must sins that are 
past before conversion be covered, but those of the holy life and 
of the holy things must be borne by Him who is worthy to repre- 
sent us before the Father. Weare worth, at the throne of grace, 
just what Christ is worth to us. We, and whatever we do or 
bring, are there commendable in just so far as he stands for us 
and for them; for he is not only our righteousness but our 
sanctification also. 

Men of the world talk of standing for themselves and in their 


- own character before God. Alas! alas for such a hope! It can 


only perish in the first ray of light from the eternal throne. 
Who shall dare to enter there and hope for one thrill of joy in 
heaven’s feast without having on him the wedding garment of 
a mediatorial righteousness? Such is the havoc sin has wrought 
that the mouth of such daring adventurers must surely be 
stopped, there if not here. But the promise of God makes the 
expectation of the believer eternally sure, because he has 


SUCH AN HIGH PRIEST. 


He is the Son in whom the Father is well pleased. ‘‘ Christ 
glorified not himself to be made a high priest; but he that said 
unto him, Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten thee.” He 
is all that was symbolized in the engraving upon Aaron’s fore- 
head. He ‘is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners, and made higher than the heavens.”? He ‘‘can have com- 
passion on the ignorant, and on them that are out of the way,”’ 
for that he himself learned ‘‘ obedience by the things which he 
suffered.’”? In taking our nature, as the Son of man, he became 
‘in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.”’ The fit- 
ness and dignity of Aaron was superimposed, and only symbol- 
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ical. The fitness of Christ was inherent. This is the point 
specially urged regarding him. Every excellency belonged to 
his nature, and by virtue of this his is an eternal priesthood. 
Having by the one offering of himself finished his atoning work, 
he has passed into the heavens, where he is ‘‘a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedec.”? ‘‘The law maketh men priests 
which have infirmity, but the word of the oath . . . maketh the 
Son” our Priest and Intercessor, ‘‘ who is consecrated for ever- 
more.’”’? Being the eternal Son, he can not only intercede, but he 
can also send forth his Spirit into our hearts with the powers of 
an endless life. He can thus subdue all thought and desire unto 
himself. Those are wonderful words which the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews uses when he says that because Christ 
‘‘hath an unchangeable priesthood,” he ‘is able to save to the 
uttermost them that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them.’’ Whatever may be needful to 
carry out his purpose of grace, even to the uttermost of necessity 
and to the uttermost of completed salvation, he is able to effect. 
To his beloved he is ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord.” 


THE MYSTICAL UNION. 


He is this for them by virtue of what has been called ‘‘the 
mystical union.”? In order to representation there must be some 
sort of relation. Aaron held by appointment of God, as a son of 
Levi, a peculiar relation to Israel. Because of it, and that they 
might have it continually in mind, he bore upon his shoulders 
and breastplate the names of the twelve tribes. He thus symbol- 
ically carried their case before the Lord. The real relationship 
exists between Christ and his people which was thereby indi- 
eated. As between Aaron and Israel there was a natural rela- 
tionship. As between Christ and his Church the relation is both 
natural and spiritual. It is therefore more real, and implies that 
which is both real and eternal. By that saving faith of which the 
Holy Ghost is the author we have power to become the sons of 
God. By it we have Christ to enter our hearts, becoming to us 
the Spirit of a new life. A real union is thus effected between the 
soul and Christ. It is not a union merely in name or in nature, 
but one that is spiritual, real, and lasting. By virtue of it we do 
not use a mere figure of speech when we say he is ‘‘ within you 
the hope of glory.” He-dwells in our hearts by faith, and 
we are members of his mystical body. The Father sees not only 
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our names upon his Urim and Thummim, but he sees us in him 
and sees him in us. He has, as in the case of Aaron and Israel, 
respect to the relationship. The symbol was in the names on the 
breastplate of judgment; the eternal reality is in the mystical, 
spiritual oneness of Christ and his people. As Aaron had Israel 
upon his heart continually, so continually is the Church upon the 
heart of Jesus, and represented by him in heaven by virtue of 
the spiritual union. Thus it is that the spirit of true faith takes 
us into the holy of heaven; thus it is that hope is anchored there 
now, ‘‘ whither our forerunner for us has entered.’”’ Our names 
and our characters are with Jesus, and by faith we read them on 
his heart, while ever we can read upon his forehead ‘‘ Holiness to 
the Lord,” assured that all his work as the Son of God and the 
Lamb of God and as our intercessory High Priest stands good for 
us. 
HE EVER LIVETH. 

The Scriptures seem to magnify the fact that he ever liveth. 
This is the great fact to the believer, because of the necessity of 
continual intercession. No Aaronic priest could live for ever, 
and yet there must be the continuance of this priestly function. 
Man must be saved ‘“‘to the uttermost.”” The living High Priest 
only can so save. The apostle says, ‘“‘ For if when we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son; 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life ;’”’ ‘‘ It 
is Christ that died, yea rather that is risen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.”’ The 
idea of continual intercession implies both justification and sanc- 
tification, and even eternal glorification. It implies the Christ 
alive for evermore in heaven, and the manifested Christ-life in 
the Church on earth. We deal here with dogmatic truth, and 
yet by no means with dogmas that are dead letters. The dogma 
signifies life. We believe in the Christ who is a present living 
power in his Church, and who is always, for their life, bearing 
the imperfections of his disciples. We glory not only in the 
Cross as a fact, but in view of its resultants. Our faith is in Him 
who ever lives. 

Dr. R. W. Dale says: ‘‘ Many think they believe in Christ 
because of his word; but do we not rather believe the Word 
because we believe in him? Only as we believe in him who 
now lives do we in truest sense believe in him who once lived.” 
Such was the faith of Paul when he could say, ‘‘I know whom I 
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have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that day.’”? The hope 
must never fail. And it abides because He who substitutes us at 
the cross and represents us at the throne is always, as our living 
High Priest, for us ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord.” 


FOR WHOM? 


This question, ‘‘ For whom does Jesus intercede?” presses itself 
upon us at every point in our study of this subject. For whom 
did Aaron always stand as the bearer of ‘‘ the iniquities of their 
holy things’? The answer to this question is decided by the 
names upon the breastplate over the heart. They were those of 
the children of Israel—those representing the Church and king- 
dom of God. All coming into that kingdom found their place 
under this general classification, and for none others did Aaron 
stand before Jehovah as representative and as the bearer of their 
iniquities that they might be always accepted. The same must 
be, in the nature of the case, and is in fact, the truth regarding 
Christ. He is actually the sin-bearer and intercessor only for 
those who become partakers of his saving benefits. That won- 
derful 17th chapter of John, which is so full of precious thought 
to the believer, reveals to us much of truth regarding the high 
priestly intercession. Dr. Storrs, quoted in Butler’s Bidle 
Work, says: ‘‘ This intercessory prayer of the Lord carries the 
mind and the heart of one who reverently ponders it to the 
ultimate point of spiritual contemplation attainable on earth. 
It is wholly impossible, inconceivable even, that it should have 
been imagined and cunningly framed by a human author. It 
implies the perfect mediatorial consciousness of which it is the 
consistent idiomatic utterance. It manifests, in words lucid as 
sunbeams, the fraternal, prophetic, and kingly spirit of him who 
is one with his followers on earth, and one equally with the 
infinite Father, whom it at once addresses and reveals. The 
tone of it is not of a suppliant pleading, but of a companion 
expressing his desires. He discerns the needs of which those for 
whom he intercedes are not yet aware. . . . How inspiring the 
thought that the same intercession goes on above, and never 
ceases, for the Church which is still so feeble in faith, for the dis- 
ciples of our own day, whose love is so languid, whose fears:are 
so great, whose needs areso many!’ Is it inconceivable that a 
mere human author could have cunningly devised this interces- 
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sory prayer of our Lord? Then is it not wonderful that Moses 
should have given to Israel so much of its spirit in these sacred 
symbols? We of course are not to understand that the Lord 
Jesus continues in actual prayer for his followers. He rather 
hath entered the heavens ‘‘ to appear in the presence of God for 
us.”’ Aaron occupied this position for Israel wherever he 
was, and not only when causing the savor of the ‘incense to 
ascend. The simple presence of Jesus is representative and 
mediatorial, as the blood-bought Church, including all its spir- 
itual membership, is his body. The prayer, however, offered 
just before his passion reveals the essential truths in his inter- 
cessory attitude. It will be evident at a glance that as he in that 
. prayer looks at the present and to the future, those who le 
engraven in love upon his holy heart are his own disciples, and 
all that shall believe on him ‘through their word.” He em- 
braces all in his kingdom for all the ages. These are his elect 
ones. They are those, he says to the Father, ‘‘ which thou hast 
given me,’”’ who were therefore embraced in the covenant of re- 
demption, and who were in his mind when he said before, ‘‘ All 
that the Father giveth me shall come to me; and him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” It is of course impos- 
sible to avoid the fact of an ‘eternal election of grace” in this 
matter, as the covenant of redemption was before all worlds, as 
between the Father and the Son, and as the Son was ‘‘ the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,’”’? and as God’s children 
were ‘‘chosen in him” from the same eternity, that they 
“should be holy and without blame before him in love.’ This 
fact of an election of grace characterizes the doctrines of 
Mosaism. Israel was simply chosen of God to be his nation. 
And within that nation there were those whom God had chosen, 
not because of the good there was in them above all others, but, 
as he declares, because he loved them, that they should be his 
true children, the seed of Abraham by a living faith in Jehovah. 
These were the people whom he reserved to himself, that, in 
the midst of reigning unbelief, they should not ‘‘ bow the knee 
to Baal.’’ The hope of the world isin the fact that God has 
always had, and will always have, a people who, because of a 
gracious election, realized in an ‘“‘ effectual calling,’ are his true 
children by faith in Jesus Christ. 

It is of these especially, who are set as a seal upon the heart 
of Jesus, that he says: ‘“‘I pray for them; I pray not for the 
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world, but for them which thou hast given me; for they are 
thine. And all mine are thine, and thine are mine; and I am 
glorified in them.” He is not glorified in them of the world, 
and therefore he says, virtually, ‘ Not for the world do my inter- 
cessions avail, but for the true Church: and not only for the few 
of that Church now living, but for all who shall yet believe.’ 

Intercession then implies a holy life and, according to Moses, 
holy offerings. For those who live this life and make the offer- 
ings there is never-failing intercession. Paul asks, ‘‘ Who shall 
lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? ... Who is he 
that condemneth?’”’ The one answer is, ‘‘ It is Christ who died, 
yea rather that is risen again, who is ever at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us.’? In like manner John 
says, ‘‘ My little children, I write these things unto you, that ye 
sin not. And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” Do not sin; but, if you do, 
one bearing ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord” for you is ever before the 
Father. Therefore do not despair. 


ATONEMENT AND INTERCESSION. 


In this regard a clear distinction is to be made between the 
atonement and the intercession. John says in this very connec- 
tion (1 John 2:1, 2) while addressing the children of God so assur- 
ingly, ‘‘He is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world.”’ He is not the 
world’s intercessor, but he did ‘‘taste death for every man.” 
He did so atone for sin, and God did ‘‘so love the world,” that 
salvation can and should be offered. freely and fervently to 
every creature, and that whosoever will believe on him should 
be saved. He did perhaps even pray in general for the world: 
‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” And 
his great heart did also yearn toward the world even in his 
intercessory prayer, when he asked that his disciples might be 
one, that the world might believe that the Father had sent him. 
And oh, how tenderly he wept over Jerusalem! And how 
graciously he says to all, ‘‘ Come unto me... and I will give you 
rest”?! But we must see the fitness of truths in the fact that he 
represents in his attitude of intercessor only those who are his 
own. Only such stand so related to him that he can represent 
them. Only such commit their case to him. Only such know 
the virtue of his blood. Only such are united to him in the 
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bonds of that mystical union. Whatever, then, may be said of 
the extent of the atonement—and of this the Scriptures speak so 
plainly that he that runneth may read—Jesus represents as advo- 
cate in heaven only the saved Israel. If it were otherwise, and 
we could say that he intercedes for all as we can say “‘he died 
for all,” then all would be saved. For in regard to every one of 
those of whom he says to the Father, ‘‘ I will that they . .. be 
with me where I am,” it can only be said, ‘‘ He is saved.’’ The 
intercession never fails. Could it be proved that he intercedes 
for all men, then ‘‘ Universalism ’’ were established beyond 
a doubt. Until this is done that doctrine is utterly without 
Scripture foundation. 


THE NAMES DECISIVE. 


Returning now to the symbolic priesthood of Aaron, we 
behold the names on the breastplate, and we know that those of 
the twelve tribes whom in reality Aaron could represent at the 
mercy-seat were so represented as to be always accepted. The 
names there stand for the Church of God, and they are decisive 
as to the extent of Aaron’s official relationship. We look up 
into the heavenly holy where our Advocate sits at the right hand 
of Majesty, and we learn, too, that the number of those for 
whom he intercedes is a question of names. Whose names does 
he bear? Whom can he there represent? The names that are 
found ‘‘ written in the book of life’? must answer. These are the 
souls who know him, and are known of him and the Father. Of 
not one of these will he declare, on that last grand and awful day, 
‘¢T never knew you.”? He does know them, and they know his 
voice, for they have his Spirit. Therefore all that he is and is 
worth before the Father stands good for them. It always stands 
for them. We can here see the profound significance of his 
words to his disciples when they returned to him rejoicing that 
such wonders in his name had been wrought by them: ‘‘ In this 
rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you, but rather rejoice . 
because your names are written in heaven.’’ The great question 
for each one to settle for himself, as by the grace of God he may, 
and as by the virtue of atoning blood he ought, is: Is my name 
written in the book of life? Does the great Intercessor bear it 
upon his breastplate of judgment? Saving faith can answer 
this question to the joy of every heart that will surrender to 


Jesus. 
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PURPORT OF INTERCESSION. 


The principal thought suggested by intercession is the accept- 
ance of Israel before Jehovah. This is something they dare not 
lose. The thought of passing from the state of acceptance to that 
of rejection is overwhelming. That there are, to the experience 
of the believer, consecutive acts of forgiveness, must be true. 
And yet it must be just as true that, upon the divine side, Christ 
is continually standing for his own, and God says, through him, 
‘Their sins and iniquities will I remember no more.’”? As Aaron, 
consecrated of God to this end, impersonating the coming One, 
bore continually the iniquities of the holy things of Israel, thus 
making them accepted always: so Christ, before the Father, 
with wounded hands and bleeding side, bears all our sins of 
thoughtlessness, of weakness, of forgetfulness, in all our religious 
life and acts. And only because of this is it that we are not 
cast off as reprobates. Those Christian sacrifices of thanks- 
giving and praise which are acceptable to the Father are only so 
because they bear upon them his name. Thus are we accepted. 

But this implies that the child of God will be ‘‘ kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation.”’ We are not only 
accepted, we are guarded and helped. Jesus says, ‘‘I pray not 
that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil.’’ The child of God is there- 
fore not forsaken, is never without help, and is not eventually 
east down. It is part of the purport of the advocacy of Jesus 
that we be sanctified. He prays, ‘‘Sanctify them through thy 
truth.”” They are to keep his commandments and to become 
themselves “‘ holiness unto Jehovah.”’ They now stand complete 
in his imputed righteousness, as his pure life, given for them, 
covers their imperfections of heart and act. But his super- 
abounding grace is designed to turn them away more and more 
from sin, and never to strengthen them in it. The man who 
would take encouragement to live in sin is in a sad state of 
deception. True grace works not in that way. ‘Every man 
that hath this hope in him [Christ] purifieth himself even as he 
is pure.”? The more clearly a soul can realize the heavenly grace, 
the more does he long after and rise toward holiness. We stand 
in Christ’s holiness now; by and by we shall have perfected in- 
herent holiness. We are complete in him now; then we shall be 
perfect in him. It is a serious mistake some make when they 
confound these two truths. Saints are always complete in Jesus: 
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they are not yet inherently perfect. When they reach the latter 
point they will be glorified. It is implied in the doctrine of 
intercession that to this point the Lord is leading his people 
onward, and all their iniquities are covered. He will give both 
the grace and the glory. 


THE MOTIVE. 


Aaron bore the tribes of Israel before the Lord because of the 
divine appointment to this end, because they were his brethren, 
and therefore presumably because he loved them. So did Moses 
himself bear them upon his heart as he agonized over their sins 
and prayed for them. Jesus lets us know the motive of his 
intercessions for us. We are his own, given him of his Father 
and purchased with his blood. ‘‘ Having loved his own which 
were in the world, he loved them unto the end.’”? He has loved 
them ‘‘ with an everlasting love,” and with his ‘‘ loving kindness”’ 
he draws them. They now also love him and give themselves 
to him. And so it is that they are upon his heart. This was 
where the Aaronic priest so significantly wore his Urim and 
Thummim, that he might have the children of Israel upon his 
heart as a memorial before the Lord. There is no sweeter or 
more sanctifying thought in all the truth of Jesus than the 
thought that he loves his people; and this is the great motive 
that actuates him in the whole scope of his intercessory represen- 
tation of his own before the heavenly throne. We learn this 
truth through the incoming Holy Ghost, and we say, ‘‘ We love 
because he first loved us.”’ No true Christian can contemplate 
such love as that of our great High Priest without experiencing 
desires for better life and without feeling humiliated that his 
love is so faint and his life so imperfect. 


WHAT OF UNBELIEF? 


It seems hardly right to close this chapter without some refer- 
ence to the immense difference between Israel and the nations, 
and between the spirit and hope of the gospel and the spirit of 
all unbelief. The contrast is as that between light and darkness. 
If the best of Israel must have a divinely-recognized high 
priest to mediate their acceptance with God, what could be the 
hope of those who disowned the Jehovah of Israel? If there 
be such need of the Christ mediatorship to bear not only the 
crimes and guilt, but also the iniquities of the holy things which 
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the best of men may hallow before God, in all their best doings, 
in order to their acceptance before his awful throne; if their 
names must be in the Book of Life, and, through faith, in 
the heart of the great Intercessor, that he may stand for them 
through each moment of life in order that they fall not and 
perish by the way,—ah, then, what can be the hope of him, let 
him be the best and loveliest of mere natural characters, who 
disowns from his faith and love and life God’s only appointed 
Mediator, and that one his own dear Son, and has no hope but 
in his own goodness! If the doctrine of priestly intercession 
just developed be true, then all Christless righteousness is God- 
less righteousness, and can meet only the frown of infinite holi- 
ness. This may seem hard, and it may be impossible now to 
bring some so-called self-righteous’ men to see it; but in the light 
of God’s absolute holiness, and in view of the fallen state of the 
human race, it is so clearly true that only blindness both to the 
character of God and the vileness of all sin can prevent a soul 
from seeing it. Let Christ’s own precious yet searching words 
rest upon the heart in meditation till by grace they find their 
way down into it: ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and the life. No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE WORD OF GOD’S POWER. 


THE whole tabernacle, with its furniture and its ritual, may 
be regarded as the word of God to Israel under Moses and his 
successors. All was adapted to teach the truth regarding the 
divine nature, the doctrines of salvation, and the duties of man 
toward God and his fellows. We have been finding the great 
saving truths and the moral precepts throughout the whole. 
The moral law and the ceremonial were blended to meet the 
great objects in view of bringing men at that time to God, and 
of preparing the way for larger gospel revelations. Without 
those laws God would not have been known, and without him 
the laws would have been without efficacy in heart or life. 
Before the covenant was given from Sinai, or the tabernacle 
erected, he had revealed himself to men. There had been the- 
ophanies distinct and clear to such men as Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; and there had been given truths and promises 
in which those who received them had strong faith. There had 
also, doubtless, been some sort of record kept of the theophanies 
and the revelations. Of these records Moses must have made 
some use in his writings, as to many appears more than probable. 
After the erection of the tabernacle there were still occasions for 
theophanies, and for communications from heaven through 
priest and prophet. The Urim and Thummim also were an 
instrument through which, on occasion of special need, divine 
counsel was in some way, and in answer to prayer, communi- 
cated. So that the revelations which Jehovah was ready to 
impart to men were not confined to one age, locality, or mode, 
But clearly is it true that the whole tabernacle, with its ritual 
and cult, was an illustrated word of God. 


THE ARK. 


The one piece of furniture, however, of the largest and pro- 


foundest significancy as a word of God, was the sacred ark. 
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‘“‘ For its sake the tabernacle and the temple were built.’ It was 
regarded as conferring sanctity wherever it was located. This 
was the first thing for which provision was made after Jehovah 
had given the direction concerning Israel, ‘‘ Let them make mea 
sanctuary, that I may dwell among them.” He first gave minute 
directions as to its construction, and then said, ‘‘Thou shalt put 
into the ark the testimony which I shall give thee;”’ and it was to 
be located in the holy of holies. Evidently we must infer that 
this ark, with its enclosed tables of stone on which were written 
the Ten Commandments, was central in the whole of the taber- 
nacle and its purposes. As the plan of God was to bring a people 
into harmony with himself, and as the tables of the law alone could 
not effect this, he immediately adds: ‘‘ And thou shalt make a 
mercy-seat of pure gold. . . . And thou shalt make two cherubim 
of gold.’? These cherubim were to be made so as to constitute 
one piece with the mercy-seat. They were to stand upon the two 
ends of it. Their wings were to be stretched forth on high, 
covering the mercy-seat, and their faces were to be toward each 
other and toward the mercy-seat. The mercy-seat, with these 
cherubim, was to be placed over the ark, covering the tables 
of the testimony. ‘‘ And there,’ said the Lord, ‘‘I will meet 
with thee, and I will commune with thee from above the mercy- 
seat, from between the two cherubim which are upon the ark of 
the testimony, of all things which I will give thee in command- 
ment unto the children of Israel.””, An important part of this ark 
was the two staves which were to be in the rings on the end of 
it, and to be used by the priests in removing it from place to 
place. These were stationary fixtures. In the ark there were 
placed only the two tables of the law at the first. Afterward the 
rod of Aaron that had budded, and a pot of the wilderness’ manna 
also found there a location. And in its side, in a place fitted for 
it, the whole book of the law, as written by Moses, was 
deposited. We read (Deut. 81: 24-26): ‘‘ It came to pass, when 
Moses had made an end of writing the words of this law in a 
book, until they were finished, that Moses commanded the 
Levites which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, 
Take this book of the law, and put it in the side of the ark of 
the covenant of the LorpD your God, that it may be there for a 
witness against thee.”” This was manifestly the proper place for 
the book of Moses—in close proximity to the tables of stone—as 
it was also for the manna kept for a memorial, and the rod of 
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Aaron, in each of which, as symbols, there was somewhat in the 
nature of a revelation from God. Doubtless from this book of 
Moses, as it was laid up in the side of the ark, and not beneath 
the mercy-seat, the priests would read to the assembled people, 
as required to do. 

It appears that these later additions to the ark were not an 
essential to it, and in time they became separated from it. 
When the temple of Solomon was dedicated and the ark was 
conducted into it, we are told that there was nothing in it save 
the two tables of stone which Moses put there at Horeb. What 
became of the book of the law written by Moses we are not 
informed; and we may or we may not conjecture that it was 
kept with the ark, though not in it; that it found its place in the 
temple, and was there subject to the carelessness and forgetful- 
ness of the priests; and that possibly it may have been the copy 
found there by Hilkiah. 

This ark, with its contents, was the only furniture located in 
the holy of holies, save the golden censer of the high priest. 
Some men seem to make unnecessary trouble about this latter 
fact as given in the Epistle to the Hebrews. They think the 
golden censer was not there, and that the writer of this epistle 
must have meant the golden altar, and that he only meant that 
as standing so near the veil, though really in the ‘‘ holy place,”’’ 
as to be regarded as belonging to the ‘‘ most holy place.”” Such 
conjectures are clearly wrong. The writer of the Epistle to the ' 
Hebrews knew what he was writing when he said the golden 
censer was in the most holy place. This censer was only used 
once a year by the high priest, when he went in to burn incense 
before the Lord, and it would seem to be the most probable 
thing in the world that, after being used in the most holy place, 
it would there be laid up for the year, close by, if not on the ark. 
Its nearest relationship was with the ark and the mercy-seat. 


CENTRALIZATION OF SYMBOLIC IDEA, 


In this sacred box, and what belonged to it, we find the con- 
centration of the great truths of law and gospel. Wonderful 
thoughts cluster round the ark, and they go with it in all its 
wanderings. We have here, as the kernel in the shell, the 
substance of the whole. Here was law, and here was mercy, 
with sin-covering by blood under the ministration of the high 
priesthood; and therefore here was Christ, his intercessions with 
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the golden censer, and through him the pardon and the 
accepted prayers of the saints. Consider the whole tabernacle 
cultus. The sinner approached his God outside, at the brazen 
altar, with his offering of blood. The priest drew nigh in the 
‘Choly place.’? But the high priest, whose approach is nearest to 
God, and who beholds the Shechinah directly over the mercy- 
seat, meets him in this “ holy of holies.”’ And if Israel could 
have understood all that was symbolized and represented in this 
pavilion of cloud and darkness, the ‘‘most holy place”? where 
Jehovah dwelt, there would have been no need for the other 
symbols, so far as giving them light was concerned. For here 
the essentials were all centralized. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ARK. 


We may learn something of the significancy of the ark from 
its appellations. It was called the ‘‘ark of testimony,’ because 
within it was the law. This was the foundation of the throne. 
Here was the holy law, reminding of the Law-Giver, declaring 
his character and the righteousness he requires of all his people. 
Here it was, the exponent of God’s holiness and the abiding and 
unchangeable testimony against men, because their hearts and 
lives were in opposition to its requirements. It must ever testify 
of what Jehovah is, of what man is not, but of what man must 
be to be at peace. The ark was also called ‘‘the ark of the 
covenant,’”’? because this law was the basis of the covenant God 
made with Israel. He desired them to keep his statutes and 
ordinances; and they, of their own free will, said, ‘‘ All that he 
requireth we will do.” There were the actual proposal on God’s 
part, and the actual and solemn agreement on their part. The 
covenant was made. The basis of it was the law; and it was 
laid up in the ark, which now stood for both covenant and 
testimony. It was well for Israel, it is well for all men, that this 
was not the whole of the representation of the ark. For though 
there was a covenant between Jehovah and his people—gracious- 
ness on his part, and a pledge on their part to do all the words 
which the Lord had spoken—yet, in view of their failure to keep 
the covenant, the most significant aspect of the law was as a 
testimony against them. It could not be on the ground of it that 
God and man were to meet in harmony. The law would for 
ever pronounce condemnation. But, blessed be the Lord! as a 
component part of this ark of the covenant, and as a thing to be 
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remembered in the covenant, there was the golden mercy-seat, 
with its cherubim, the sprinkling of blood, and the holy incense, 
proclaiming a better hope. With these types of gospel promise 
and truth there were pardon and life even for him who broke the 
covenant of law. Here was the doctrine of God, of man, and of 
salvation, in symbol. The ark was more than law. It was the 
emblem of saving truth and grace as well. Over and above the 
letter of law God had set his merey, and regarded his true 
children as under a covenant of grace. That covenant, while he 
viewed it always as related to the law, he yet declared he would 
keep with faithful Israel. He says: ‘‘I will for their sakes 
remember the covenant of their ancestors, whom I brought forth 
out of the land of Egypt in the sight of the heathen, that I 
might be their God: I am the Lorp.’”? Viewed then both as 
testimony and covenant, there were law, love, and grace in the 
ark. The grace brought salvation. It brought it to enable 
Israel to keep the covenant and the testimony. This could not 
well be lost from sight. The ark was, and should be to-day, a 
constant reminder of the great truth that man should avoid 
sin, and should do only the things that please the Lord; and, 
with the encouragement to faith and hope, it shows us, in 
the fiery law hidden away in its secret chamber, the kind of 
rightness we should seek to attain. 


WHY THE LAW HIDDEN? 


There was certainly something signified in the fact of the 
tables of stone being enclosed in the secret chest. We are to 
think here of the holy of holies and of the throne of grace in the 
heavens. In the heavens then, and there beneath the throne of 
grace, God locates his holy law. He himself, in his most secret 
place and in his dealings with his creatures, stands immediately 
by his holy law. We are to see that it is the foundation of all; 
that it emanates from him; and that from him also must come 
the grace. The salvation has its fountain, as the law has, in the 
secret councils of the Almighty. The whole is according to his 
plan and purpose. Israel might here be reminded that the law, 
with all its sanctions, and the gospel, with all its conditions and 
hopes, issued from the throne of his glory. The idea of the 
superhuman in the whole, as a revelation and as a way by which 
God and man were to be reconciled, would be inseparable from 
a becoming regard for the ark. The law is preserved, yet above 
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it is the mercy-seat, where God sits for man between the 
cherubim. 

Thus the eye of faith is elevated to the ark, and then to the 
throne in the holy of holies of heaven where Jehovah sits. And 
yet, though the law was preserved in the secret place of the 
chest, and though the mercy-seat and the cherubim were in the 
secret part of the tabernacle, yet all were made known to men. 
Immutable and glorious though they were, yet they were not 
hidden so as not to be known and honored. It is more than 
probable that but few of the Hebrews could read. They had 
long been held in slavery. But Moses transcribed for them the 
very words that were written by God’s finger on the tables of 
stone, and by the divine Spirit he wrote much besides. All was 
laid up in the side of the ark for preservation, and it was read 
distinctly to the people, under circumstances and with ceremo- 
nies that were calculated to engrave it deep in their minds. 
These things were for the people, and they were taught them by 
the priests. Parents were required to teach their children what 
they knew of the law and of the character and mercy of Jehovah. 
The truths of the ark were to be proclaimed to the nation and 
carried into the sanctity of the home and of the daily life. They 
would, with all this, be but imperfectly understood by the simple 
heart. There was constant need of the help of the Spirit. But 
this help the devout might obtain. With all this how forcefully 
might Moses ask, ‘‘ What nation is there so great, that hath 
statutes and judgments so righteous?” 


THE MOST SACRED THING. 


Besides this ark, there was nothing in Israel so sacred. It was 
sometimes separated from the tabernacle, as occasion seemed to 
require. But wherever it was, there Jehovah was presumed to 
be. As truth was symbolized in all about it, men must know 
that God communicates with them, governs and saves them, 
through the truth. Even though his Spirit be present in power, 
yet the medium of his fellowship is the truth made known. 
The truth is the light, and it is the means of power. As we 
know it and are in unison with it, God walks with us. Yet we 
are not surprised if many, if all indeed, should look upon the 
ark as a sacred mystery. They were not to worship it: there 
was nothing about the tabernacle that could be regarded as an 
object of worship. But the fact of the holy of holies as the place 
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into which the high priest even dare enter but once a year, and 
then only with blood and incense; the fact of the ark as the 
only article within this place, and of God’s making his abode 
with it; and the fact that the divine power went with the sacred 
chest in its journeyings,—would throw a shade of the inscrutable 
about it. No doubt it impressed by its mysteriousness; and it 
was intended that it should. God is glorified through the deep 
things of his ways, and men are hallowed by them. We can 
never in this life get behind all that is unsearchable. The word 
of God is glorious both in the truths that shine out clearly to 
mind and heart and in those which lie yet beyond human reach. 
There are truths and beauties in the blood of sprinkling, in the 
God-man, in the purposes of God, in the working of his Spirit, 
in the renewal of the heart, and in providence, which we cannot 
fully master to make our own. ‘Oh, the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” There are 
things which ‘‘the angels yet desire to look into.” And 
yet the mystery takes nothing from the interest, the desire, the 
faith, the holy regard we have for these things. Nay, rather, 
we glory in the fact that our God, our Saviour, and our salvation 
are so profound and yet so sure. If there be secret things, we 
know they belong to God; while there are riches and beauties 
that are revealed for us and our children; and these are ever 
opening up to our peaceful vision as we believe and seek and 
live to God. The man who undertakes to solve the things of the 
gospel of Jesus or the gospel of the tabernacle by ignoring in 
either the supernatural will in every attempt egregiously fail. . 
That the Hebrews were the better for the mysterious in their 
symbols of truth and promise we cannot doubt. They certainly 
did not comprehend all. The shadow of mystery haunts all 
symbolism. The holy of holies was not open to the people. 
The merey-seat and the cherubim, with the awful Shechinah, 
were not exposed to their vulgar gaze. And even as to the offer- 
ing of the victim that died for them at the altar, there was in it 
as a sacrifice something that was not wholly clear to them. Paul 
speaks of making all men ‘‘see what is the fellowship of the 
mystery which from the beginning of the world hath been hid 
in God, ... to the intent that now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be made known by the Church 
the manifold wisdom of God.’’ Who can doubt that the Hebrew 
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was sometimes awed into silence and solemnity by the thought of 
the mysterious in the ark, whether it was in silence and alone in 
the holy of holies, or out under the blazing sun, amid spear and 
banner, as the strange symbol of Jehovah’s presence and power? 
It must have been so, for it was 


THE ARK OF GOD’S STRENGTH. 


This was one of the names it bore. This was one feature of 
the mystery about it. Along with it, just as though the source 
of might were in it, God wrought wonders. The tabernacle was 
his abode only when the ark was in it. It was because it was 
the symbol of the word of Jehovah, both as to the law and the 
gospel, that great things were done through it. It was, as an 
emblem, the ‘‘word of his power.’”? Some say the ark was a 
type of Christ. Christ was indeed in it, as he was in some sense 
in every part of the tabernacle. He was there as the living 
potency. The truth as it is in Jesus was surely there. This is 
the truth through which God conquers men and nations. And 
as his mighty works in physical manifestations were symbolic of 
spiritual victories of his grace, we can in this fact understand the 
use of the ark, and the reason why such power accompanied it. 
God, through the material and the natural, was teaching the 
spiritual. For this reason the ark must be always under care of 
the priesthood. They must carry it even when it went to the 
field of battle, and they must return it to its holy place. We can 
understand the sacred regard in which it was held by all Israel. 
There was no power in it of itself. It was nothing more than 
other material—nothing more than the material lids and leaves 
of the Bible. But God had appointed it, and sanctified it with 
his presence. For this reason alone it was more to Israel than 
any other thing on earth. So they regarded it; and sometimes 
they even seemed to forget that God, as he withdrew from them, 
might also withdraw from it. 

When he was with them, here was the seat of power. The 
ark in Jordan divided the waters. The priests, as they located it 
there, believed, upon the divine testimony, that it would do so. 
The people crossed over in the same faith. It was the same cuou- 
fidence in the God of the ark that sustained the priests and the 
people ir their strange march with the ark around the walls of 
Jericho for seven days, until the walls fell down and the city was 
taken. Israel learned to trust Jehovah in the presence of this 
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material symbol, and the nations learned to fear. The faith that 
prevailed in regard to it was that Jehovah’s might was manifest 
in connection with it in such sense that it was the medium of 
power. And so it was that David, when he was having it 
brought to the tent he had prepared for it in Zion, sang these 
words: ‘* Arise, O Lord, into thy rest; thou, and the ark of thy 
strength. Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness; and let 
thy saints shout for joy.”’” And Solomon repeated the same 
words when bringing it into the temple. It was Israel’s most 
sacred thing, because with it God revealed his presence and 
power. 
THE MOST SACRED THING NOW. 

What has the Church to-day as the substitute for this sacred 
chest? We can think of nothing save the Scriptures of. truth. 
Jesus is in them as he was in the ark. And simply because he is 
in them are they the wisdom of God and the power of God to 
salvation. They cover the whole field of revealed truth. Until 
the prophets came the tabernacle and ritual contained the truth 
given to Israel as revelation; and the mainly essential features 
of it were in and with theark. The mere material of the chest 
was not designed to be permanent. It could not last for ever; 
but the truth symbolized must endure throughout all ages. This 
was the reality for which the material existed. In the course of 
the centuries Nebuchadnezzar and his army carried the ark 
away, and doubtless it was never returned. After the captivity 
we read nothing of its presence in the temple. Ezra and 
Nehemiah probably never saw it. But no Nebuchadnezzar 
could destroy the truths which were symbolized or the law that 
was enclosed within it. .These were imperishable, and not 
subject to the vicissitudes of nations or of wars. Men ask, 
‘Why was not the ark in the second temple?” and Matthew 
Henry insists that it was there. But, almost surely, it was not 
there. It had already served its purpose. If Israel could have 
the uncovered kernel, why longer retain the shell? Jeremiah 
had said, ‘‘It shall] come to pass, when ye be multiplied and 
increased in the land, in those days, saith the Lord, they shall no 
more say, The ark of the covenant of the Lord: neither shall it 
come to mind; neither shall they remember it; neither shall 
they visit it; neither shall that be done any more.” It was 
Jehovah’s purpose that it should serve its end and then dis- 
appear; but it was only to disappear when, the kingdom being 
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developed under the teachings of priests and prophets, the truths 
should no longer need it. The same was the case with the Urim 
and Thummim, which were not needful under the ministration 
of living prophets. 

The truth of God’s kingdom still abides, only now more fully 
revealed and known; and this truth, as found in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, is to the Church and the world 
just what the ark was to Israel. Here we have the testimony of 
God and his covenant. Here is the law with all its condemna- 
tions of sin. Here is the revelation of the knowledge of God as 
he is made known in the person of Jesus. Here is the full 
declaration of the eternal purpose to save the lost, and of the way 
in which they are saved. This Word is to us ‘‘ the ark of testi- 
mony,” ‘‘the ark of the covenant,” and ‘‘the ark of God’s 
strength.”” The place of the Bible in the kingdom of God on 
earth, next to Jesus and the Spirit, and included with them, is 
supreme, as was the ark under Mosaism. All the light, the law, 
the purpose, the love, the atoning blood, and the renewing grace 
are in the Word; and we must trace them back to the heavenly 
‘‘holy of holies,’ and up to the mind and heart of Him who 
there sits enthroned, as their everlasting source. There is naught 
else on earth so sacred as the Bible—not the material Bible, but 
its words, its concepts, its truths. As without the ark there 
would have been no tabernacle, so without the Word there 
would be no true Church of God. And as when the ark was 
absent the tabernacle was really forsaken, so when the Church 
shall be without the Word it too will be forsaken and dead. 
Without this Bible in some measure of its power there were no 
holy places on earth. This is the one thing that sanctifies a 
house of God, that makes a home a place where he is known, 
and a heart the place of his abode. 

It is the medium of the Lord’s saving power among men. 
Christ, and him crucified, and the renewing Spirit, are the central 
theme of it all. Where these truths are in the heart in power, 
there the ark of God isin its strength. Though ‘ the preaching 
of the cross is to them that perish foolishness,’ yet ‘“‘ unto us 
that are saved it is the power of God.’’ To such it is the ark of 
Jehovah’s strength, breaking down the strongholds of enmity 
and sin, and bringing the thoughts and intents of the heart into 
subjection to the obedience of Christ. Some one has said that 
what Jericho was to Israel, with the ark, as Israel’s first victory in 
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the land of promise, such was Pentecost to the New Testament 
Church as_ its first victory under the preaching of the gospel 
truth. 

And so onward: what the ark was in other physical and also in 
spiritual victories, such has been the word of truth in the great 
moral and spiritual conquests of the world. John, in his Patmos 
vision (Rev. 11:19), saw ‘‘the temple of God opened in heav- 
en,”? and in it there was ‘‘ the ark of his testament [ covenant].”’ 
This vision had regard to the great earth-movements; and 
what John saw in this Old Testament figure, as of the tem- 
ple, was really the Church; and what he saw as of the ark 
was the word of God as honored in the holy place of 
heaven, and as embodying the eternal purposes regarding the 
peoples of the earth—these purposes to be realized through law 
and gospel and covenant. John tells usin the next chapter that 
he heard a loud voice saying in the heavens, ‘‘ Now is come sal- 
vation, and strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ: for the accuser of our brethren is cast down, 
which accused them before our God day and night. And they 
overcame him by the blood of the Lamb and by the word of 
their testimony.’”? What can this be but victory through the 
word of the truth, symbolized and seen in the Church as ‘‘ the 
ark of the covenant”? That ark is still with God in the secret 
chambers of his council. And we have but to read the history 
of the Church in the nations to see that this Word has been a 
mighty force in the great earth-movements. Many of them 
have taken on their character mainly from its influence. There 
have been the pressure and the conflict of sin, and the ever-man- 
ifest potency of the carnal man; and yet against these there have 
been reforms and transformations such as have brought gladness 
to hearts and glory to God. There are nations to-day that owe 
their exalted position before the world to this Word of divine 
power. Having it, they have the true ‘‘ark of God.”? We know 
what it is to the Church, and that only that church is worthy of 
the name of Christian that honors it and teaches it. We know 
that, practically, souls are saved only through the knowledge of 
it. The great effort of God’s people is to reach men in Christian 
lands through it, and to reach out into other lands to bring them 
to divine character and fellowship by the knowledge of its law 
and grace. We understand distinctly that it is the means 
ordained of God through which the great transformation of 
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nations must come to pass. We consider it fairly, and we see 
that it is the source of strength to man, intellectually, morally, 
and spiritually. As Israel were required to regard the ark, so 
are men and peoples to regard the Bible, as that in which 
God’s strength to save men and exalt nations resides. Be it 
remembered that the ark was not necessarily powerful. It had 
no promise except upon proper conditions. When these were 
dishonored the saddest of reverses might follow, as in the case 
of the vile sons of Eli, when, with all their sin, they dared to 
take the ark out to battle, in hope that through it victory would 
come to Israel. It cannot be used in unbelief and lawlessness. 
It is not a ‘‘ fetich.”” Its power is but to condemn the Church or 
the soul while sin continues unrepented of, and while the Holy 
Ghost is not sought with heart duly regarding Jesus and prop- 
erly seeking blessing. We must have the ark of God, but we 
must just as surely have the God of the ark. Then it is that the 
Word becomes ‘living and powerful,” “sharper than any two- 
edged sword,” and ‘‘a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.’ ‘‘The kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power.” 


NOT SUBJECTED TO UNHOLY TOUCH. 


We have seen that the ark was the most sacred of all things 
about the tabernacle. There was more of saving truth symbol- 
ized in and about it than in any other part of the furniture; and 
it was the symbol of God’s saving strength. It was for this 
reason to be kept in the most holy place, and, when removed, 
was to be touched only, and that in proper manner, by the 
priesthood. The severest penalties were to come upon any one 
who should, contrary to command, presume to lay hands upon 
it. Just so sacred was Jehovah’s ark of testimony, covenant, 
law, and gospel for men. We know that when David was hav- 
ing it removed from Kirjath-jearim, Uzzah thoughtlessly and 
irreverently put forth his hand to stay it when the oxen 
stumbled that drew the cart; and God smote him and he died; 
and fear came upon David and Israel because of the death. It 
was one of the Lord’s severe lessons to teach an important truth. 
A similar lesson had been given when the Lord smote the 
Bethshemites for their hardy irreverence in uncovering and 
curiously looking into it. In both instances men were daringly 
trifling with God’s most sacred thing on the earth. The severity 
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does not seem so unreasonable as men would make it appear 
when we consider the office of the ark, as the Lord had ordained 
it, in Israel. The Bethshemites, in looking so curiously into it, 
and in the face of known command, had removed the mercy- 
seat, where Jehovah dwelt, from its place. When we think of 
the truths here signified, this was truly a blasphemy, and 
unpardonable. When one removes the mercy-seat, and dis- 
honors it, as men really do in the denial and contemptuous 
rejection of those truths which pertain to it, and in view of 
which it becomes to lost men a mercy-seat, they strike at the 
foundation of God’s kingdom of grace; and they uncover the 
holy law with all its condemning power, and subject themselves 
to death. It is indeed something like trampling under foot 
the Son of God, and counting the blood of the covenant an 
unholy thing. It is through this Son of God that we have a 
mercy-seat at all; and when that only revealed hope is gone, 
then the just and holy law must have its way. Then the Lord 
may at any time ‘‘do his work, his strange work.’’ 

When Uzzah would put this unholy and unlawful touch to 
the ark, though it were ‘‘ to hold”? it, or to correct it, as men may 
do in manifold ways of irreverence for God’s word, by apology, 
by criticism, and by the rejection of some of the most essential 
parts of it, he exposed himself to the divine displeasure; and 
men now expose themselves to the danger of being left to their 
own way. Oh, that men would cease to trifle with the recog- 
nized ark of the testimony of God! Touch it not unholily. Let 
the Word be studied carefully, exegetically, critically, but rev- 
erently. Bring out of it the ‘‘things new and old.”’ There is 
here a large field for holy research. Professor Briggs may here 
speak in his words of singular force and beauty: ‘‘The deeper 
study of the unity and variety of the Pentateuchal narratives 
and laws, as we defend them against Reuss, Kuenen, and 
Wellhausen, and advance in the apprehension of their sublime 
harmony, will fructify and enrich the theology of our day, just 
as the deeper study of the unity and variety of the Gospels by 
the school of Neander, in the defence of them against Strauss, 
Renen, and Baur, has been an unspeakable blessing in the past 
generation. This having been accomplished, we may look 
forward to a time when our eyes shall be opened as never before 
to the magnificent unity of the whole Bible in the midst of its 
wondrous variety. Then the word of God, as one supernatural 
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divine revelation, will rise into such a position of supernatural 
power and transcendent influence as shall greatly advance the 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and hasten the 
realization of the most blessed hope of both the Old and New 
Testaments—-the coming of the Messiah in glory.”? We lament 
the present attitude of this author, but we delight in these words. 
This deeper study can be properly performed only by men who 
love the Lord and his word, and whose aim is, in holy consecra- 
tion, to help men into higher and closer relations with God. The 
Christless and skeptical will not put to the Word other than the 
Uzzah touch. Dr. Stearns of Bangor, while encouraging the 
critical study of the Bible, says: ‘‘ But I do claim that only the 
man who comes to the examination of the Bible and its phe- 
nomena with the first-hand knowledge of the truth of its great 
facts and doctrines which comes of personal experience is compe- 
tent to enter upon these critical and historical investigations, and 
likely to find a satisfactory solution of them. What we com- 
plain of is that these investigations have been so largely carried 
on by men who have distinctly repudiated Christian experience, 
and have come to the subject with naturalistic presuppositions. 
And still more do we complain that Christian scholars often 
allow themselves blindly to follow such men, when their stand- 
point, if they could understand it, is altogether different.’’ 
That irreverent reading of the Scriptures which is character- 
istic of some men, and which boldly declares that this book is to 
be subject to the same treatment as that given to any other book, 
leads to the disposition to alter some portions of them, to reject 
others, and to make apologies for much of their demands. This 
is simply placing the unsanctified human touch to that which is 
divine, and turning the sacred into the common. Uzzah might 
have touched the cart or the oxen, but not God’s ark. Weneed 
a lesson in this age to teach us that the Bible is not to be 
‘‘handled just like any other book.’? When we know what the 
original language of this book was intended to teach, that must 
settle for ever the things men are to believe. As the one stand- 
ard of final appeal, it cannot be altered, its saving truths must 
not be rejected, and they need no apology. Let Jehovah speak 
from his inerrant word, and let men hear: ‘‘ To the law and. to 
the testimony; if they speak not according to this Word, it is 
because there is no light in them.’’ God, through Jeremiah, 
speaks of those teachers who would set up their own thoughts for 
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the doctrines of God’s word when he says, ‘‘I have not sent 
these prophets, yet they ran: I have not spoken to them, yet 
they prophesied. But if they had stood in my counsel, and had 
caused my people to hear my words, then they should have 
turned them from their evil way, and from the evil of their 
doings.”? The tenor of irreverence, of self-willed opinions, and 
of human philosophy, falsely called reasoning, which is so 
common, is a false touch, and it is soul-deceiving. God’s truth 
cannot be accommodated to humanitarian presuppositions, or 
made to conform to carnal propensity or desire. Let this ark, 
just as Jehovah has given it to us, go with us, as his media of 
light and help, into all the deep waters, the battles, the business, 
the pleasures, and the hopes of life; for it is holy. The men, 
like Max Miller and others, who exalt the human reason and 
conscience to self-dependence only prove their inadequacy to 
bring the soul to God. Freedom of thought, man’s boasted 
glory, is indeed a high boon when it is freedom with respect to 
men. Jesus said, ‘‘Callno man master’? on earth. Let each 
man think for himself, as he must believe for himself. The 
whole world of thought and of fact, and the whole Bible too, is 
open before each, and the reason must be used in all. The Bible 
in this regard is no exception. God wants man to reason, to 
think, and to act. But let all remember that it is one thing to 
boast independence of thought and belief as regards man’s 
fellows; it is quite another matter to assume independence of 
God’s word, and to regard his thoughts and requirements as 
though they were on the same plane with human thoughts. Let 
men seek to know what is the true ark of God and the true way 
of salvation; then let them hold fast thereto. The ark had its 
two staves by which men in proper spirit were to handle it. 
Those handles were to be always in their place, never removed. 
There are also the two handles of reverent study and prayer by 
which any man may make use of the holy Word. With these 
he is safe. But the handling of irreverence and prayerlessness 
will mostly lead to error. Men begin by simply treating the 
Bible lightly, and adopting some notions of men which please 
their fancy; and they end, thousands of them, in soul-damning 
heresy. They go on till God gives them up to ‘‘ believe the lie 
that they may be damned.” There are many Uzzahs, spiritual 
wrecks, who have reached their spiritual death state in this way. 
If the gospel truth is the wisdom of God and the power of God 
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to salvation, then surely to dishonor this book, or to wrest from 
it essential doctrines, is to detract from the glory of Him who is 
its Author. Misbelief is therefore both unchristianizing and 
death-dealing. That man acts most wisely as a teacher of 
religion who, believing this book to be God’s word, by inspira- 
tion given, plants himself upon it, and has “no ifs or may be 
so’s,’? makes no apology for the message he brings, but says, 
‘¢ Here, this is divine truth; take it, believe it, and be saved; or, 
if you reject it, it is at the peril of your soul eternally.” 


GREAT MOVEMENTS ARE RETURNS. 


It is a fact that every great religious movement in nations, 
leading to beneficial results, has been a return to the great truths 
of God. There may have been years of wandering into ration- 
alism, liberalism, and worldism. This is the tendency of human 
nature. Doubtless, frequently, the leaders in the van of inde- 
pendence of thought and of life have been ‘‘men-pleasers.”’ 
So it was with Old Testament false prophets. They were the 
daubers with ‘‘untempered mortar”? and the hewers-out of 
‘cisterns that can hold no water;’’ and men were pleased to 
have them so. It is so to-day. Thousands of men teach to 
please rather: than to save in God’s way; and people love the 
‘‘untempered mortar.’’ It is sad to think of the proud human 
intellect braving itself before the word of truth concerning which 
Jesus declared, ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
word shall not pass away.’”’ It stands to reason that when 
men are at their best state they are standing firmly on God’s 
truth. The history of the ark is instructive. It was a great 
movement, and Israel were in their better state, when they 
crossed the Jordan and captured Jericho. They were then, toa 
man, rallying round the ark of the covenant. In a few years 
they began to manifest wandering of heart and of belief. Liber- 
alism held sway, and there was ungodliness and disaster. The re- 
viving to penitence, hope, and blessing was a return to the ark. 
Then the ark we find separated from the tabernacle at Kirjath- 
jearim, and idolatry and sin again have sway till David, with 
his soul awakened toward God and with a multitude of thirty 
thousand of Israel, seeks to bring it to Zion. There was the 
error of Uzzah which caused the failure in the attempt. The 
faith was not strong enough for success. Then the ark was 
placed in the house of Obed-edom; and as it brought blessing 
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to that home, in spite of the sins of the nation, the report of the 
revival there, because of it, reached the ears of the king and the 
priests, and they again long to bring it up. It is brought to Zion 
amid praises and prayers and a great awakening of the people, 
and all hearts again rally around the holy thing. David was so 
greatly awakened that he sang, ‘‘ Surely I will not come into the 
tabernacle of my house, nor go up into my bed; I will not give 
sleep to mine eyes, or slumber to mine eyelids, until I find out 
a place for the Lord, an habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.”’ 
And he rested not, so greatly were he and Israel revived, until 
with joy he saw the ark in its resting-place. The same sort of 
general revival occurred at the dedication of the temple; and 
the thing of greatest interest was the ark, which was brought to 
its place with prayers and offerings and songs of praise. These 
were special occasions of awakening and prayer, and each was 
areturn to the truth. To return to the God of truth is ever to 
return to the truth of God. A great awakening also resulted 
from the finding of the book of the law in the long-neglected 
temple by Hilkiah. When this Word was read in the ears of 
Josiah, his young heart saw at once how Israel had fallen away 
into sin, and in grief he rent his garments. Then he called for 
the priests and the elders, and a general awakening followed. 
The word of God was the power. Likewise under Ezra and 
under Nehemiah earnest eyes were turned to the word of the 
Lord. It was read hours upon hours to the people as they again 
rallied about it; the sense of it was given them, and they were 
called upon to return to the Lord. And then see how the men 
who wrote the wonderful Psalms held to the Word, declared 
their love for it, and prayed that, with eyes opened, they might 
understand its wondrous things! And to this same thing, while 
some were preaching false doctrine and healing the hurt of 
Israel slightly in the days of Jeremiah, the Lord spoke by him, 
saying, ‘‘Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest 
for your souls.” There are ol ways and old truths that can never 
perish. To this same standard did Jesus call all Israel while he 
abode among them. 


THE REFORMATION. 


The great Reformation under Luther and others was also a 
return to the old truths, and not an awakening to new ones. 
24 
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Free thinking—except the thinking that brought Jerome and 
Huss to the stake—free living, and free sinning—only so men 
did not antagonize the dead church—had so long held sway that 
the Bible was a lost book. The reformers, like Hilkiah, found it 
hidden away under the dust of convent and cathedral. They 
called to men to heed it, to read it, to believe it and be saved. 
The old doctrines of this Word, as they had long before been 
expressed in the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, and taught by 
Augustine, were brought to the light and made to exert their 
true power. The long-neglected ark was once more honored. 
So it has been; so it must be in awakenings, great or small, 
which lead men to put on a new life. There must be a return to 
the Bible not only, but to those great saving doctrines which will 
for ever live in the heart of the true Church. The thought, ‘‘I 
do not like this doctrine,” or, ‘‘ That pleases me,” is not the safe 
foundation for immortal souls to build their hopes or their sense 
of duty upon. Neither is it wise to neglect a truth because it is 
old. A voice bids us look yonder to the open temple in the 
heavens. In it is the ark of God. And the old, old truths 
symbolized in the ark are the power of God by which he will 
subdue and subject nations and men to that state of rightness 
which may warrant his loving abode with them. The truths 
which men, proud of intellect and learning, are disposed to 
touch irreverently are not the occult and dimly-shadowed truths 
of this Word. They are those most clearly expressed, and most 
potent in the heart and life of them that believe. They consti- 
‘tute the body of the truth as it is in Jesus. And only when 
the Church, in her ministry and people, is standing firmly upon 
these, taking them up into her faith and life experience,—only 
then is the world being transformed into.the garden of the Lord 
and the desert being made to blossom as the rose. 


THE GREAT QUESTION. 


No question is of profounder interest or wider reach than this: 
‘What is the Bible to be to the future Church and world?” 
There is not so much danger from Bibliolatry as from the Uzzah 
touch or the Bethshemitish tampering with the mercy-seat. 
There may have been some Bibliolatry in Israel when, under 
Hophni and Phinehas, with little respect for God, they thought 
the ark would save them in the hour of battle. What men need 
to do is to pay due respect to the living God, and then to have 
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the corresponding regard for the Bible as his word. This will 
throw a halo of sacredness about it which many professed 
teachers of it do not now realize. With due reverence for the 
‘Word, let men seek with all prayer and desire to know ‘the 
mind of the Spirit” in its sacred pages. When they have this, 
in faith and love, they have that which is living and powerful 
and saving. Is this what the Bible is to be to us and to future 
generations—the infallible and mighty word of the living God? 
Just so far as there is wandering from such regard there must be 
areturn. The hope of the world lies in such return, and it will 
come. There have always been a people to stand firmly by the 
truth. There never failed to be such people in Israel. There 
were such even during the dark ages—the little bands who, in 
Albigensian or Waldensian regions, ‘did not lose sight of the true 
ark, nor forget to do it honor. The creeds that embraced and 
expressed the substance of essential doctrine were formed under 
circumstances which seemed to demand them because of the ris- 
ing of dangerous heresies. And to these creeds some continued 
to hold fast. Their great truths have always held their place in 
the faith and life of truest Israel. They have stood through all 
the stagnation of a church’s and of a world’s indifference, and 
through all the storms of superstition and opposition. The 
orthodox have held them, and were willing to brave neglect and 
peril rather than forsake them. The ark of God was to Israel 
a dogma; but it was only a living dogma when it duly affected 
the character and conduct of men. It must be so with Christian 
dogma now. Rightly viewed, rightly believed and honored, 
and rightly wrought into the life of the Church, it becomes the | 
dogma which God for ever owns. The doctrine of the Word is 
the jewel in the casket, and this, with God to bless it, imparts 
life and salvation. 

The greatest need of this age is that questions which now 
agitate the Church shall be so far settled that the hosts of them 
that name the name of Jesus will sing and pray together regard- 
ing the Bible as David and Solomon and Israel sang and prayed 
regarding the ark, as they bore it in triumph from its state of 
comparative neglect to its own true place: ‘‘ Arise, O Lord, into 
thy rest; thou and the ark of thy strength. Let thy ministers be 
clothed with righteousness; and let thy saints shout for Oy.’ 
When this prayer is answered, when the sceptical spirit within 
the Church shall have been hushed, then, with the renewal of rev- 
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erential love for the Word, there will be the revival of love for 
its saving doctrines. There will be a return to the old truths as 
in other instances of great spiritual quickening, and those truths 
will have the power they have ever had of convicting of sin, 
prompting to the cry for mercy, and leading souls to rest in the 
promises of God through the atoning blood of the Lamb. This 
is the word of God’s power, and the great need of the world to- 
day is a widespread and mighty revival of love for it, and for 
all of its blessed, warning, enlightening, and saving truths. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


DIVINE IDEAL OF THE MINISTRY. 


THE CHERUBIM. 


No other part of the furniture of the tabernacle has been 
found so difficult to interpret as the cherubim. Next in diffi- 
culty to these have been the Urim and Thummim. Yet the field 
for variety of conception has proven to be wider in regard to the 
former than to the latter. The cherubim have generally been 
regarded as symbols of some great truth or system of truths, or 
some reality of persons. What the truths are, or who the per- 
sons, is a question which has been answered largely according to 
the fancy of the interpreter. 

Dr. E. R. Craven, in Lange’s Commentary on Revelation, chap- 
ters 4 and 5, seems to think that if they are to be regarded as 
symbols, rather than as ‘‘simulacra”’ of living beings, as the 
elders and the angels are in the same connection, then there is no 
possibility of reaching the exact and certain interpretation. On 
the question, ‘‘ What do they symbolize?” he says: ‘‘ There is 
not the slightest intimation given in the word of God. The 
whole matter seems relegated to the imagination of commenta- 
tors. The proof of these assertions is to be found not only in the 
multitudinous and contradictory explanations given by able 
men, but in the entire lack of scriptural evidence adduced in 
support of any specific view.’”’ Dr. Craven seems to think that 
the four ‘‘living ones” of Revelation are the same as the Old 
Testament cherubim and the “living ones” of Ezekiel; and 
that, while they are as to their ideal forms symbolic, yet they are 
personal ministers, four in number, of the divine government. 
They are living realities, and not symbols at all. He thus differs 
directly with Dr. Fairbairn, who regards all these representa- 
tions as ideal, and not real. 

The subject is fraught with difficulty; and yet, with all the 
contradictory views before us, with all the various scriptures 
relating to these ‘‘simulacra” of ‘“‘living ones”? open to our 
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study, we believe that a satisfactory interpretation is possible, 
and that founded upon the Scriptures. It is clear enough that 
these Scriptures must be the only reliable guide to the ultimate 
truth. Naturally, we ask, Can it be that a subject so prominent, 
and of such apparent interest, must remain in the present state 
of uncertainty regarding it? 


CONTROLLING FACTS. 

There are certain facts and considerations which must control 
in‘ any just conclusions. There are, however, many things 
which may be said about the cherubim and their office that are 
true, aside from a correct interpretation of their symbolism. 
Many important suggestions have been made, and valuable 
lessons drawn from them. But the important question is not, 
What may be true in a general way? but, What was their 
special design? What did they represent? 

ist. The first thing to be said of them is that they belong to a 
system of symbols and types which was divinely conceived, 
having man’s salvation in view. In that system they are 
peculiarly prominent. Nothing in it is more so. They are 
found in all the divine dispensations which pertain to the king- 
dom of God on the earth. They were seen in Eden along with 
the flaming sword. They constitute a part of the most sacred 
symbol in the whole tabernacle. In the temple they are among 
the most rich and gorgeous of the adornments. They enrich the 
thought, the faith, the hope, and the worship of the psalmists. 
In Isaiah they elevate the spirit to the highest conception of 
God’s holiness, and impress the solemn thought of man’s duty to 
obey Jehovah’s call, and the necessity of that sacred fire from 
heaven to fit him for it. In Ezekiel, when Israel were in captiv- 
ity and sorrow, they appear to the prophet to unfold to him the 
highest thoughts of God, and to direct and encourage him to go 
forward as the herald of both warning and comforting truth and 
as God’s watchman for his people. 

In the Revelation of St. John they are conspicuous in the in- 
terest they manifest in the heavenly kingdom, in ascribing, as in 
Isaiah, holiness unto God, and in rejoicing in the great salvation. 
It is agreed upon all hands that in all these scriptures, in the Old 
and New Testaments, the same symbols or representations are in 
view. The descriptions of them are not in all respects the same, 
but the essentials are. Just what they were in Eden or in the 
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tabernacle we are not informed. In the tabernacle there were 
specially two; yet they were enstamped, in numerous figures, 
upon its curtains, and were in this manner numerous in the 
temple. The two were over the mercy-seat. In Eden nothing is 
said as to numbers. In Isaiah we are not told how many the 
seraphim were. In Ezekiel and in Revelation there were four 
‘‘zoa,” or ‘living ones.’? But while in Ezekiel each had the 
face of the four creatures, in Revelation, with the appearance of 
the man characterizing the whole four, they had but the face of 
the lion or the ox or the eagle or the man—of one of these creat- 
ures, not of the whole four. There was also difference in the 
number of the wings. In the tabernacle the cherubim were of 
gold and without life; while in Isaiah, Ezekiel, and John they 
were ‘‘ living ones.”’ 

There seems to be something like development, as the king- 
dom advances, in the clearness of ideal and of the office of these 
beings. But from the first appearance in Eden to the last in 
Revelation the symbolization or signification is the same; and it 
is through the cherubim. 

2d. It is next to be noted that the forms were terrestrial, and 
not heavenly. They do not suggest beings that belong to the 
upper realms, but to the lower. They exhibited the appear- 
ance of the man, the lion, the ox, the eagle, suggesting that 
their sphere was amid the transactions of earth rather than of 
heaven. It is well that this be borne in mind, and that we 
do not yield too much to the temptation to transfer the scene of 
cherubic activity entirely to the heavenly world, and that we do 
not locate there wholly the truths or the persons symbolized. 

3d. It must be agreed that the chief element in the composi- 
tion of the cherubim was the human. The predominating ap- 
pearance was of the man. That was the first thing noted of them 
by Ezekiel. They all ‘‘ had the likeness of a man.” It was as 
man, rather than as either lion, ox, or eagle, that they united 
in the worship of God and in the joys of redemption. They 
were upright as man; they-had his hand, rather than the lion’s 
paw or the eagle’s claw, under their wings; and they possessed — 
his intelligence and had his spirit in union with God. Man in 
some regard is the ultimate object of these beings. He is the 
reason why they were given. The kingdom of God, in whose 
revelations they are found, is the kingdom over man and for 
man. Man therefore is the superabounding thought throughout, 
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and the other creatures are simply added to the human form for 
some instructive purpose. The man is not for the lion, ox, and 
eagle; they are for him. Man is saved and will appear in glory; 
they will not. Our concern has chief regard for him. 

4th. Then again: They are always found in closest proximity 
to the throne of God. For this reason they are seen by Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and John, as it were, in the heavens. At the east of 
Eden’s gate they were with Jehovah. They were, as accom- 
panying the flaming sword, the reminder of his awful presence. 
In the tabernacle they were over the mercy-seat. The Shechinah 
was between them there. They were in the atmosphere of his 
holiness, and were so in harmony with his nature that they were 
called ‘‘the cherubim of glory.” They were even, as we shall 
note further along, of the same piece with the mercy-seat:- 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and John saw them in connection with visions 
of God and his throne. They were adoring his holiness, crying, 
‘‘Holy! holy! holy!’ It is to be carefully noted that creatures 
so entirely earthly in their nature are in the tabernacle and in 
the visions seen around, above, and below the throne of the 
High and the Holy One. This cannot indicate a fact or an 
actual state of things in the invisible world. If not, it must 
indicate that God may bring his holy throne to the earth, and 
that here he may make use of creatures to glorify his name and 
to magnify his holiness. And as man is the supreme character 
in the cherubim, he may be sanctified, brought near to God, 
have developed within him some feature of the excellence that 
characterizes the lower creatures, and may so be made a peculiar 
representative of God’s kingdom in the earth. It is the charac- 
ter, and not the features, of the lower creatures that is important; 
and this is to be conjoined with man’s character. It is true that 
perfected character, with which man shall dwell with God, will 
be realized only in the future. But two facts are clear to us from 
the Scriptures: the one is that from the symbol and the vision 
we have impressed upon us the idea of God’s perfect holiness, 
with the necessity to reach holiness on our part; and the other is : 
that God does use men, made holy by his grace and highly 
endowed by his spirit, though they be yet imperfect, to carry 
forward his kingdom in the world. They are near the throne as 
having communion with him, and they are the agencies of his 
grace. Something of this kind must be suggested here by the 
fact of the nearness of the creatures, composed of man, lion, ox, 
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and eagle, to the throne, and from the fact of their there magni- 
fying God’s holiness. If such creatures as the cherubim are not 
in heaven, then some earth-fact must be suggested. 

In any case let us not forget, in our study, that the place of 
the cherubim is always in closest proximity to the throne of God, 
having regard to mankind. The symbol, as in the case of the 
anointing of the high priest, must signify that which is perfect. 
The man who fills the place in the signification may not be perfect. 

oth. Another fact to be noted is that wherever the ‘living 
creatures’’ are seen, either by prophet or apostle, the vision in 
each case reminds of the tabernacle or the temple, showing that 
a unity of idea prevailed throughout. This is clear from Isaiah 
6: 1-6, from Ezekiel 10, and from Rev. 8:3-5. There were, as 
noted above, differences; and yet the one thought always pre- 
vails of the holiness about the throne, and of Jehovah as speak- 
ing out from it through means of, or from between, these crea- 
tures. There is in each case a marked connection between the 
cherubim and the revelation of God’s thought or purpose toward 
men. The significant statement of Jehovah to Moses is, ‘‘ I will 


commune with thee. . . from between the two cherubim. . . of 
all things which I will give thee in commandment unto the 
children of Israel.’”’ So it was in the tabernacle; so it was in 


Isaiah, in Ezekiel, and in John. This fact, so clear, ought to 
serve as a key to enable us to reach the lesson taught. 

6th. The ‘‘ zoa”’ also figure in the providence of God toward 
his earthly kingdom. This fact is even suggested as they were 
placed at Eden’s gate ‘‘to keep the way of the tree of life.”’ It 
is more distinctly manifest in this connection with the ark, as 
that ark and the revelations from the mercy-seat, from between 
the cherubim, had so much to do with the daily life and pros- 
pects of Israel. When we come to Isaiah, Ezekiel, and John, 
the fact of this relation to providence becomes overwhelming. 
The ‘‘ living creatures” are the guardians of the way to Jehovah’s 
presence. They are the instruments in the fulfillment of his 
plans. He sits among them, and as Ezekiel saw them they 
moved with the spirit of his purpose, so that whither he went 
they went. They were doing his will. They were instruments 
in his plans, and not the ‘bearers of his throne,’’ as some have 
erroneously assumed. This last is the idea of Barnes, of 
Delitzsch, and of others. It has controlled in that certain read- 
ing of the Psalms, as in the most excellent work of Dr. De Witt, 
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in which the old version of Psalms 80: 1 and 99:1, reading, 
‘‘Thou that dwellest between the cherubim,” is translated, 
‘Thou that art enthroned upon the cherubim.”’ It must, how- 
ever, be clear enough that Jehovah is not enthroned upon the 
cherubim, but defween or among them. The preposition ‘‘ upon’’ 
is assumed, as it is not in the original Hebrew. The more exact 
translation would be, in each case, ‘‘Thou that inhabitest the 
cherubim.” And this will accord with all the historical facts. 
In no just sense can these creatures be regarded as the bearers of 
God’s throne. But they are the instruments in the fulfillment of 
his purposes. They are, or they represent, the agencies of his 
government. This will appear especially both in Ezekiel and 
Revelation. To call them, as do Hengstenberg, Meyer, and 
Bahr, ‘‘the emblem or the representatives of the entire living 
creation ’’ isclearly an error. If they cannot be angels, as Calvin 
and many others have supposed they were, because the angels 
appear to St. John distinctly and separately from them—and to 
this fact these authors refer as conclusive-—-for the same reason 
they cannot be ‘‘ representatives of the entire living creation.” 
For John heard, after the ‘‘zoa” and the elders had spoken, 
“every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, ascribing blessing, and honor, and glory, and power unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever.”’ 
The zoa then are one thing; the entire living creation is a 
distinct thing; and the two are not the same. 

As these zoa are living agencies, they cannot ‘‘ represent the 
powers of God employed in creation,’ nor “the attributes of 
God,’’ nor ‘‘the laws of nature,” nor ‘‘the four cardinal vir- 
tues,’”’ nor ‘‘the four fundamental forms of divine government,’’ 
nor ‘‘the four mysteries of faith,” nor ‘‘the Trinity,”’ nor any- 
thing else that would tempt men to a violation of the Second 
Commandment. It is a fact that they were not worshiped at 
any time by the Israelites. They worshiped Jehovah, but were 
not worshiped themselves. They could therefore only represent 
living activities in the providence of God. 

7th. Again, they suggest both sternness and graciousness. 
Most writers have seen in them mainly the most kindly of feat- 
ures. Dr. William Milligan, however, in his work on The Book 
of Revelation, while maintaining that the four living creatures 
‘‘represent all creation as redeemed, transfigured, and glorified,” 
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says: ‘‘ There can be little doubt as to their meaning. They are 
the sharers of the Almighty’s holiness, and of that holiness in 
its more awful form, as a holiness that cannot look upon sin but 
with abhorrence. They are the vicegerents of his kingdom. 
Their aspect is not that of the sweetness associated with the 
word cherub, but that of sternness, indignant power, and jus- 
tice.” This is certainly true in some of their manifestations. 
And yet there was with them the expression of the gospel hope. 
God’s word through them, or from between them, was not solely 
a word of fear. The sweet gospel hope was implied in their 
presence at Eden, in the tabernacle, and elsewhere. They were 
God’s vicegerents both for severity, when severity was demand- 
ed, and for blessing, when blessing was appropriate. The same 
is true of Christ. He may be the lion, and he may be the lamb. 
He is both. The kingdom of God is not in any case without 
law: that law may be severe to its violators; but, with the law, 
sinners have proffered to them the gospel. 

8th. It must be true that these ‘‘ideal forms” represent 
actual ‘‘living creatures.’”? They themselves were visions; not 
actualities, but ideal forms or symbols. The cherubim over the 
mercy-seat did not have life, but symbolized it. The visions 
which appeared to the prophets and to John were appearances 
of actual life. They are nearly thirty times called “living 
ones.”?’ This is the name they bear, though Ezekiel recognizes 
them as the cherubim, of which he knew something from the 
temple figures. The point we here urge is that they represent 
actual living beings, and not merely high and holy life in the 
abstract. They are not symbols of ‘‘law,”’ of ‘‘ virtue,” of the 
‘attributes of God,’ or of man, or of anything separate and 
apart from the living individual. Newton says: ‘‘ They are 
doubtless to be regarded, not perhaps as actual existences at all, 
but as symbols of the glorious qualities or attributes of Christ 
our Saviour in carrying on the great work of our redemption, and 
of attributes or qualities which his ransomed people shall share 
with him in the glory of the heavenly kingdom.” 

Corresponding to this is the view advocated by Fairbairn. 
His article is perhaps the most attractive and interesting yet 
written upon this subject. He maintains that the cherubim 
‘‘stand plainly related to the redemptive, as well as to the crea- 
tive, work of God;” and yet ‘‘that in all, from first to last, they 
are only ideal representatives of what pertains to God’s kingdom 
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onearth. They belong to the imagery of faith, not to her abid- 
ing realities.” He says again: ‘‘They symbolized life in its 
highest forms of power and activity—life in the immediate pres- 
ence of God—holy, spiritual life.” It is certainly true that the 
forms and creatures themselves were ideal and not real, and that 
the life they symbolized is the high, holy life in nearness to God. 
But it must be true also that the life represented by the ideal had 
something to do with the redemptive work of Christ on the 
earth, in the very heart of the symbolism of which work the 
ideals are found. Whatever may be the forward look into the 
heavenly holy of holies, everywhere the symbolism means first a 
life with a purpose and an office in the Church on earth. The 
ideal life must have its living, acting correspondences here. 
Facing the tabernacle and the mercy-seat we can but think of 
the means ordained to man’s return to God. Almost the first 
thought suggested by these forms, whether in Eden, the taber- 
nacle, or the visions, is that of agency in forwarding God’s pur- 
poses with regard to man. A mere ideal, with no reality to 
correspond, cannot be an agency. How would it keep the way 
of the tree of life? How could it act, as in Ezekiel and in Rey- 
elation? It cannot be that such ideals and their actuals only 
meet together around the throne in the heavens. This is not 
in accord with the spirit of the tabernacle in any of its parts. 
Beautiful as is this theory of Professor Fairbairn, the more we 
consider it, the less satisfactory, as a full interpretation of the 
cherubim idea, does it appear. We wish to know what these 
figures signified of real agency on the earth. For while in the 
fuller light of prophet and apostle they are called. frequently 
“living ones,’”’ and as such show not only beauty of holy life, 
but also greatest and most potent activity, we feel sure there 
must be some actualities of living creatures to correspond to the 
ideals. We inquire then for the living beings who are seen in 
symbol and ‘‘simulacra.”’ | 
9th. The next fact which appears to us clear is that the liv- 
ing creatures symbolized are both co-workers with God in his 
plans and receivers of the benefits of redemption. Upon this 
thought a great deal must depend in our efforts to interpret these 
forms of life. If it be true, it is decisive. The idea of agency 
seems so clear that a large number of writers on the cherubim 
adopt it, among them such writers as Dr. Craven and Professor 
Fairbairn. But to this we must add that the agents are receivers 
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of saving benefits themselves. This is a thought which creates 
difficulty in the way of most of the views adopted upon this 
subject, and many therefore reject it. With the old version of 
Rev. 5: 7-10 this was done with some difficulty ; and, though 
the new version has changed the pronouns so that in the rejoic- 
ing of the “living creatures’? and the elders over redemption 
they do not say, ‘‘ Thou hast redeemed us with thy blood out of 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and madest us 
to be a kingdom and priests, and we shall reign upon the earth,” 
but they say, ‘‘ Thou didst purchase men, and madest them,’’ ete, 
—yet the idea must still linger that not only the elders, but also 
the ‘living creatures,”’ in their rapture of praise, were realizers 
of the direct benefits of the redemption. We know this was so 
of the elders, and they were in unison, in their praises, with the 
“living creatures,” and in having “in their hands the harps, 
and the golden bowls full of incense which are the prayers of 
saints.”” There is evidently a relation between the elders and 
the ‘‘zoa”’ that does not subsist between either the elders or the 
‘‘z7oa”’ and the angels or the other creatures who follow them 
with their praises. Aside from this, the facts are that the elders 
were ideal ‘*‘simulacra,’? and so were the ‘“‘zoa.’”’ The elders 
were men, and so were the ‘‘ zoa.”?, They were men in form and 
feature, only with the additional likeness of the lion, the ox, or 
the eagle. The human was the chief element in them. They 
spoke and acted as men. They were not angels, for the angels 
were all gathered ‘‘about the elders and the four zoa” (Rev. 
7:11). They were not representatives of the other creatures of 
heaven, earth, and sea, for these represented themselves. Who 
then were they but, along with the elders, peculiar representa- 
tives of men, the beings they were most like? If so, they must 
have represented living beings, persons of exalted life indeed, 
but persons who were both co-workers with God in salvation, his 
vicegerents in the Church below, and also partakers of redeem- 
ing grace. Why should they not unite in the doxology, saying, 
‘‘Thou hast purchased us, and made us priests, and we shall 
reign on the earth’’? 

10th. In the next place, we feel quite sure they did not sym- 
bolize the whole redeemed Church. This the elders are supposed 
to have done. The people of God in general do not answer to 
the kinds of agency attributed to these “living ones” or to the 
cherubim. The Church was not set ‘‘to keep the way of the 
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tree of life.” The Church was not set over the mercy-seat to 
keep it. From between the cherubim God spoke to the Church, 
including the elders. The Church as a whole does not meet the 
representations of the ‘‘zoa” either in Ezekiel or Revelation. 
The Church is not the divinely active thing, ‘‘ full of eyes”? upon 
all sides, nor is it, asa rule, in that close proximity to the holy 
throne. The elders even, its presumed representatives, were not 
quite so closely allied with the throne as were the cherubim. 
First were the ‘‘ zoa,’’ then were the elders. 

llth. If the positions taken so far are at all tenable, we are 
shut up to the necessity of concluding that the cherubim, or the 
actual living beings symbolized by them, are representatives, 
along with the elders, of the Church. But they are representa- 
tives of a higher order than the elders. It requires the two 
classes together to complete the representation. The elders, 
however, more properly stand for the Church in general, while 
the cherubim stand for the active agencies within it, working 
with God for the salvation of men, in which work they are 
especially supported by the elders. In plain terms, the “living 
beings”’ stand for the divinely-appointed ministry. There were 
the two classes of representatives in Israel, the priests and the 
elders; and both classes acted responsibly and officially. 

A large part of the priestly significancy has been swallowed 
up in the New Testament Church. We are all priests to offer 
spiritual sacrifices unto God. The eldership under various names 
still pertains. There is, too, a part of the priestly duty—that 
part which brought into close proximity to Jehovah—which still 
continues. That is the duty of standing between God and man 
to convey to men the divine communications. The ordinance 
of preaching was then in embryo, but it had its place. It did 
not have full exemplification in the priesthood. It was just in 
that state that would make appropriate a symbol of it in the tab- 
ernacle, and especially a symbolic ideal of the characteristics that 
men in the sacred calling would need. There was to be an 
official ministry of the Word and of the sacraments, distinct 
both from the eldership and the priesthood, and yet in union 
with the eldership, and participating with it in the governments 
of the Church. This we now believe was what was symbolized 
in the cherubim—living, holy men, near to God, his ambassadors 
and agents in all that pertains to the salvation of men. Their 
character is the fruit of grace, their position is official, and their 
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duties are defined to them. And because, like the eldership, 
their calling and work are official, and end only with the end of 
time and the beginning of heaven, therefore the cherubim, ‘the 
living creatures,” have their place only in connection with the 
kingdom of God upon earth. They are found symbolizing its 
agencies on down till we reach the 19th chapter of Revelation, 
after which they are heard of no more. As the Old Testament 
priesthood has been appropriated so largely by New Testament 
believers generally, so also the ministry and the eldership cease 
to be distinctions so soon as we pass the golden strand and sit 
down by the river of the water of life and eat of the tree of life 
that grows upon its eternal shores. : 

12th. We are glad to say we are not advancing a new inter- 
pretation. The idea that actual beings, and these as agencies or 
vicegerents of God in his governments, are symbolized is very 
frequently expressed by Scripture interpreters. The fact that 
some sort of agency is intended is patent. This Dr. Craven 
recognizes when he sees in the four “living creatures” of 
Ezekiel and John four personal ministers of divine government, 
but thinks of them as so many, and no more, ‘“ heavenly 
ministers in the realms of nature.” 

That some kind of agency is attributed to them is also clear to 
Professor Fairbairn, although he regards the whole as ideal, and 
in nosense real. Dr. Milligan says they are the vicegerents of 
God’s kingdom. 

Dr. George Junkin maintained that the ministry of the gospel 
was the reality symbolized. So has Dr. J. McCarrell, in the 
volume of sermons he has left us. A few others might be added 
to the list. We confess that we have ourselves but slowly come 
to this conclusion, largely because of the remarkable position 
occupied by the cherubic forms—so near the throne—and because 
some years ago our mind was captivated by the view advocated 
by Fairbairn. We have slowly given up the one, and have as 
slowly adopted the other, believing that the two come more 
nearly the truth than any others; and then, rejecting the one as 
only a part of the symbolic idea, we are shut up to the other. 
We ask ourselves, Can the ministry of truth mean so much? 
Can it be the objective of so sacred asymbol? Can it mean such 
nearness to the throne? And can it be such a factor of provi- 
dence in the kingdom of Christ and in the world as it must 
appear to be from the visions of Ezekiel and John? It is only 
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as we see and know the weakness and imperfection of men in 
the ministry that our belief of all this falters. But we should 
have had the same difficulty with Moses and Aaron in view of 
their amazing official relation to the kingdom of God in the 
world. 

A glance at the many different views of men, and the line of 
reasoning we have pursued, have reduced the whole subject to this 
one ultimatum: There is no other theory of the cherubim that 
will meet all the cases in which they are involved; there is no 
class of creatures in heaven that we know aught about that can 
harmonize and unify the scriptures bearing on the subject; and 
there is no’class of beings on earth that can do so unless it be the 
men of the holy ministry. Take the various interpretations 
advanced, and lay them down upon each of the representations 
of the cherubim as found in the Scriptures, and at once it is seen 
that in some regards all other interpretations save this one fail to 
meet all the facts and necessities. Then take this view—that 
God’s own chosen and ordained ministry of the gospel of his 
kingdom is suggested and represented—lay it down upon all 
these scriptures, and it is remarkable how closely it corresponds 
with all the requirements of each text. It is indeed magnifying 
the ministerial office to immense proportions. Be it remem- 
bered that if it be at all creatures of earth who are symbolized, 
they are those who are in closest proximity to the throne of grace 
—closer than the elders, officially at least, and closer than the 
angels. They have more personal interest in the mercy-seat 
than the angels, and around it they represent the holiest interests 
of the redeemed. And then we shall learn, if they be men in 
the flesh, as we now do not doubt, not only what pertains to 
their office, but we shall learn much concerning what should be 
their high and sacred character. We shall see that intimate 
indeed are presumed to be the relations between the ministry 
and Jehovah in the progress of the work of saving the world. 
And if we proceed a little farther, we shall see that if this relation 
and co-operation of God and men in this great work be not sym- 
bolized in the cherubim, then they are not in any adequate way 
represented in the tabernacle symbolism, as our thought would 
expect them to be. 

We now turn to the several scriptures in their order to see 
whether this interpretation will fit them one by one, and 
whether, in view of other scriptures regarding the ministry, this 
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be or be not a satisfactory solution of the difficulty of knowing 
what the cherubim mean. 


AT EDEN’S GATE. 


In Genesis 3: 24 we read: ‘‘So he drove out the man; and he 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden cherubim, and a flam- 
ing sword which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree 
of life.’ Here is the first appearance of cherubic forms. They 
could hardly have appeared earlier. If such forms were found 
in other nations than Israel, why go to those nations to learn 
what they mean in the Bible? By heathen peoples the divine 
ideal would most likely be changed, as other sacred things have 
been corrupted by the human touch. Here the cherubim were 
doubtless the composite ideal forms, as there were no such com- 
posite realities in nature. Something was there visible to 
Adam/’s eye to remind him that he was now excluded from the 
garden, and that, having forfeited his right to the tree of life by 
becoming sinful, he could recover that right only by becoming 
holy; and that ‘‘could only be by act of sovereign mercy.”’ 
There were in the sword and cherubim the symbols of God’s 
truth and of his presence. There was in them the sternness of 
warning and of the exclusion because of sin, and yet there was 
the encouragement to hope. The tree of life was not to be 
guarded in such sense as that it should never be enjoyed, but it 
was to be kept as so sacred a thing that the unclean should not 
feed upon its fruit. It was to be kept not absolutely from man. 
The way of it, rather, was to be kept for him, as Adam was to 
have kept the garden and to have dressed it. There had already 
been given the promise of hope in the seed of the woman who 
was to bruise the serpent’s head. How far it was possible for 
the primeval race of worshipers to go in understanding the pur- 
pose of God, with or without these creature forms, we cannot 
know. But there is no doubt that Adam and Eve had some 
hope-inspiring idea of their meaning, and understood them in 
their two aspects of solemn admonition against sin and of that 
promise which comes of God’s merey. Would it be beyond 
reason to suppose that they conceived of the double idea of the 
way of the tree of life being kept and cultivated, and of such 
proclamation of that way by proper agencies as to lead men into 
it and back to fellowship with God? Was not that just what 
they did learn? The sword of the Spirit—the law and the 

25 
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gospel—were there, looking every way, and therewith were the 
cherubic agencies of the kingdom of God. And here was where 
the worship of the now encouraged and hoping sinner began. 
It was in the presence of these shining, awful, and yet attracting 
symbols. Dr. Stuart Robinson, in Butler’s Bible Work, says: 
‘‘Tt was doubtless at the gate of Eden that Adam came to offer 
the appointed sacrifices and to consult Jehovah, just as afterward 
the worshipers at the tabernacle and the temple came to worship 
at the immediate dwelling-place of Jehovah. It was before this 
symbol that Abel brought his offering, and, by the coming forth 
of the brightness to consume it, he saw that Jehovah had respect 
unto it.”’ 

We must believe that the flaming sword and the cherubim 
constituted a sort of unity in keeping the way of the tree of life. 
No feature of the law, the gospel, or of agencies in making these | 
effectual, was as yet developed. All were as yet in embryo. So 
the full import of the sword and the cherubs was not yet mani- 
fest. Yet we think of the sword as the symbol of the word of 
God, the sword of the Spirit; and we must think of the cheru- 
bim as agencies in its use. These life-forms and the sword were 
in some way connected. We cannot separate them in their 
relation to the tree of life. They never have been separated in 
any of God’s dispensations toward fallen men. We think Fair- 
bairn is surely mistaken when he separates them simply as to 
the object of their location, supposing, as he does, that there was 
the twofold object of occupancy and defence, and that the occu- 
paney was for the cherubim, while the defence was for the 
sword. As we conceive of them, they were in both regards a 
unity. Both were for defence against intrusion, and both were 
for occupancy when the demands of holiness should be met. 
The sword, unfolding itself, represented the awful and yet blessed 
truth. The cherubim symbolized the living vicegerents of God, 
without which the sword or the truth would be ineffective. We 
see in both the keepers of the way, or, as others have suggested, 
of the knowledge of the way of the tree of life. Those who, as 
living ones, have acted in the capacity of users of God’s weapons 
upon earth, have been, not angels, but men chosen and devoted 
of God thereto. Such men, with God’s own sword of truth as 
the instrument of power, have sought to maintain the honor of 
his name and, as with tongues of fire, to guard the way to his 
abode against unholy intrusion. Thus did Enoch, and thus did 
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Noah. Such men, in the earth, though all imperfect in them- 
selves, are the representatives—only, however, with his word in 
their mouth—of God’s holiness, setting before men his stern 
severity against sin and his gentle tenderness toward those who 
seek him penitently. The Shechinah is with them in their 
official work. , 

These thoughts cannot be excluded from the scene at Eden’s 
gate. They are inseparable from each other and from the sym- 
bols. It was as though Jehovah had written over that gate: 
‘‘The right to this tree of life has been forfeited by man; it is 
yet kept for him: he may again feed upon it; only, however, as 
he comes by the true and living way. And to present that way 
so that it may be known, while it is guarded against intrusion, I 
here place these living agencies, with this flaming sword. And 
I am here present myself, to meet the returning man and to 
crown all holy effort with my benediction.” 


OVER THE MERCY-SEAT. 


The tabernacle includes in its ‘‘shadows”’ not only all truth 
essential to the perfection of the gospel, but also the provisions 
for its promulgation. We should note how precise are the com- 
mands regarding the construction of the ark (Ex. 25: 10-22), the 
placing within it of the testimony, and over it the mercy-seat, 
with the cherubim above, looking toward the mercy-seat and 
toward each other. And then note how clear are the words 
regarding the divine presence: ‘‘ And there will I meet with 
thee, and I will commune with thee from above the mercy-seat, 
from between the two cherubim which are upon the ark of the 
testimony, of all things which I will give thee in commandment 
unto the children of Israel.”” This expression, and the occasional 
words regarding the Lord as the God who ‘‘dwelleth between 
the cherubim,” must indicate not only that the cherubim had 
some intimate relation to the divine presence, but also, and 
especially, to the divine communications to Israel. There was in 
the devout Hebrew mind such an understanding of this relation 
as brought holy emotion and comfort to his soul. He was lifted 
up with holy desire when he sang, ‘Thou that dwellest be- 
tween the cherubim, shine forth!’? When we seek for a satis- 
factory expression for the meaning of these words we think of 
the mercy-seat, and of God as dwelling over it and between 
those who are interested in it, and from between whom, as if 
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from whom, the saving communications go forth to the sons of 
men. God shines forth in and through his word. The messages 
of law and grace are God’s messages; but they come through 
visible media, and those media have exalted characterization. 
In this fact largely lies the significancy of these creature-forms. 
Connecting the thought of divine truth with its media, the 
Hebrew in his deepest piety thought of his God as dwelling 
between the cherubim. These lifeless forms could not speak. 
They were here but symbols. The real agencies for that time, 
receiving their words to Israel as if from the ideal, were Moses 
and Aaron. The fact that the cherubim were silent themselves 
while the communications went forth from God through or 
from between them is suggestive that the communications are 
God’s alone, and not those of the agent. This must be for ever 
true when the real agencies, symbolized by the ideal, speak 
them. The agent is nothing at all but the minister by whom 
men believe. The business transacted is Jehovah’s. If we are 
not greatly mistaken, all this was involved in these peculiar 
forms over the mercy-seat. Jehovah had in mind rich messages 
of law and gospel for the world. They were signified in the 
tabernacle and its furniture and ritual. They were for the 
future ages, and must not fail for the want of an agency to 
make them effective. The Lord would not be like a king who 
would enact laws and ordinances and make no provision for 
their execution. Yet this he would have done, after all the 
symbolization of the gospel had been completed, had he made 
no provision for a divinely-appointed ministry. Destroy the 
cherubim from between whom he spoke, and the ark and the 
mercy-seat are despoiled of much of their effective glory. De- 
stroy the living ministry, and though God and his word would 
remain the same in the glory of their character, yet the Word 
would cease largely, if not wholly, to be a saving and influen- 
tial power in the world. And, besides, without the ministry we 
ean find nothing in the Church on earth that can at all answer 
to the symbolism of these ideal figures. God might have spoken 
to. Israel independently of both the ark and the cherubim, but 
he chose to use them. There was the priesthood, and it was 
a teaching priesthood in measure. But for the future outlook 
something more was wanted, when the great truths symbolized 
in tabernacle and offerings should become open truths to be 
made known to the world. This must be through proclamation 
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by the mouth of men. In the mean while there were to be 
prophets and teachers, whose office might also, in measure, find 
place in the sanctuary symbolism. But the special significance 
has regard to the gospel age and to the gospel heralds from 
among whom and by whom Jehovah would speak to his elect 
and to the world. As we have seen, the priest idea has been 
taken up into the Church; but not so with the idea of the minis- 
tration of the Word. We areall priests unto God, but all are 
not in the large sense ministers of the Word. Does not the Lord 
elect and call men into the ministry? Does he not honor his 
ministry, and require his people to do the same? Does he not 
communicate with them and through them? He inspires them 
in a sense, directs them, reveals Christ in them, and speaks to 
men through them, as he spoke to Israel from between the 
cherubim, as though theirs was the voice men heard. It was 
of this ministry that Jesus said, ‘‘ And greater works than these 
shall ye do, because I go to the Father.”’ Jesus is to subdue the 
earth to himself through this agency. Men are not saved by 
men. God has ordained that they shall be saved through human 
instrumentality ; and even the Scriptures speak of men in this 
light as those who ‘“‘save a soul from death.”? And we can hardly 
believe that this agency, with the characteristics it should bear, 
so essential, has nothing to symbolize it in the tabernacle. As 
we believe, it was partially suggested in the priesthood, but more 
fully represented in the cherubim. And, as at the Eden gateway 
we find both the Word and the symbolic creatures that keep the 
way of the tree of life, so here we have both the gospel scheme 
and the living agents to give it efficacy in the world. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 


The fact is to be noted that the cherubim were made of the 
same material, and constituted even one piece, with the mercy- 
seat. They were not the mercy-seat. Yet they were so essential 
in what they represented that they did constitute symbolically a 
part in the great plan of God for salvation. They were in the 
holy of holies of the plan. They were joined and beaten to the 
mercy-seat, so as to be inseparable from it, as though they were, 
in their office, essential to the completeness of its purpose. We 
feel sure that, without a new constitution of things, this is true 
of the gospel ministry. ‘‘ How shall they hear without a preach- 
er? And how shall they preach except they be sent?” This 
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is one of Christ’s gifts to his Church, and that, one of his ascen- 
sion gifts. ‘‘When he ascended on high he led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men. ... And he gave some to be apostles; 
and some prophets, and some evangelists; and some pastors and 
teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of min- 
istering, unto the building up of the body of Christ.” [R. V.] 

It is one of the wonderful facts that these gifts are of the same 
humanity with the Sin-Coverer in whom God meets with men. 
They are related to the sin-covering or mercy-seat; are partakers 
of its grace, infused with its great essential truths, having them 
as part of their soul-life; and, among themselves, looking face to 
face, agreeing together, as all of God’s true servants do, in regard 
to these essentials, they are one with Christ and the mercy-seat 
in purpose. What an idea we get here of the attitude and spirit 
of these servants of God! As the cherubim, with faces toward 
each other, are bending over the mercy-seat and looking into it, 
so do these true ministers of God. The angels are not cherubim, 
but they do bend over, desiring to look into these things. So 
do holy men of God. Their chief thought centres right here. 
They seek the essentials of saving faith, those truths which bring 
the soul into closest fellowship with God. These truths are at 
the mercy-seat, where Christ is, where sin is covered and grace is 
manifest, and where God speaks to the soul. Paul the minister 
says: ‘¢I determined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Ministerial thought concen- 
trates and crystallizes not only at but into the mercy-seat. Yet 
ministers are not narrow or contracted in their vision, as we shall 
see from the fact of their having eyes, in Ezekiel and Revelation, 
looking in all directions. But to them here is the central place 
in all the system of gospel truth. ‘It is the blood-bought 
mercy-seat.”? Close to it are the truths through which men are 
converted to God by his grace. So here we expect to see these 
living creatures guarding the sacredness of God’s holy name, 
keeping the way of the tree of life, holding up to men the 
thoughts of a holy God, a holy throne of grace, a holy way of 
salvation, and of only renewed and holy men to dwell in 
Jehovah’s presence. They do not forbear to set forth the awful 
and the fearful when they speak of sin as excluding from the 
heavenly life and as provoking the just displeasure of Almighty 
God; neither do they fail to draw men with words of love to the 
throne of grace. 
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It hardly requires to be proven that Jehovah, in the opera- 
tions of his saving grace, is especially near to his chosen heralds. 
‘“*T am with you always.’’ This idea of closeness of relationship 
is of utmost moment. Ministers are to be one with the Spirit of 
truth and co-workers with God. The Holy Ghost comes into 
other hearts through their ministrations, just as he came down 
on the household of Cornelius while Peter was preaching Jesus, 
so that Paul could even speak of their ministering ‘ the Spirit ”’ 
to men ‘‘ by the hearing of faith.’”? They can say: ‘I have 
begotten you through the gospel;’’ ‘‘ Yeare... the epistle of 
Christ, ministered by us;’? and ‘‘ We are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us.”’ For this reason, no 
doubt, did God so closely ally the cherubim with the mercy-seat. 
They must represent something that was, humanly speaking, 
essential to the completeness of the divine plan; and essential 
oneness of the ambassador with the business to be transacted 
must be in the symbol. 

God’s gracious operations were not wholly confined to this one 
locality. And ministers do not have all the grace that wins to 
Christ. As another has said, ‘‘ Every square inch of the taber- 
nacle was the place of his abode.” And we know that God’s 
grace was seeking the people that he might dwell in them. His 
agencies are everywhere in his Church, and every one that hear- 
eth should say, ‘‘Come.”? God is with all who seek him in sin- 
cerity, and every saved soul should ‘‘ come up to the help of the 
Lord” in his sphere and according to his ability. Yet the minis- 
try, ordained of God to this end, is the chief means through 
Which the Church is propagated, and the chief hope through 
which the nations are to be brought to Christ. 


THE SERAPHIM OF ISAIAH AND THE ZOA OF EZEKIEL AND 
REVELATION. 

We see in these instances an advance in the cherubal idea. 
In the tabernacle and the temple the cherubim were lifeless 
ideals. In each of these later instances, while they all suggest 
temple scenes, we have ideal “living creatures.”’ Ezekiel 
assures us that what he saw were the cherubim, and he gives us 
the first description of them. They differ in some regards in 
each instance from the other instances of their appearing, show- 
ing that the exact outline was not necessary to be in all cases the 
same; and yet the essential features abide the same throughout. 
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What is clear is that they were simply symbolic forms, and not 
‘‘simulacra’”’? of any actual creatures of such composition. To 
Ezekiel and John they appeared with features chiefly human, 
with those of the lion, ox, and eagle added. They were four in 
number; yet this number was not an essential, only for the fact 
that there were four different creatures in the composition. This 
was doubtless all that was signified in the number being four as 
seen by Ezekiel and John. How many were at Eden’s gate we 
know not. Over the mercy-seat in the tabernacle there were 
two. But, in addition to these in the temple, there were two 
larger ones above them, while in both temple and tabernacle 
there was an indefinite number of such figures on the walls and 
on the curtains. With Isaiah the number of the seraphim was 
indifferent; and when we know that there were just the four 
creatures in the combinations, we need not seek further for rea- 
sons for this number as given in Ezekiel and Revelation. And 
as there are no such actual animal combinations, we can only 
think of the characteristics of the four creatures as being united 
in one symbol. With this understanding these living forms 
answer to the ministry in the following regards: 

Ist. They are agencies which must belong to the Church of 
God on the earth. Their appearance is in connections that make 
this next to certain. And, as they represent something other 
than themselves, that something must be chosen agencies of God 
in his earthly kingdom. 

2d. They exalt the glory of God as their chief delight. Their 
life is holy life with him. Isaiah and John heard them crying, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty!” They did this con- 
tinually. It is surely the great object of the ministry to honor 
God for his holiness and to lead others to praise him. 

8d. The object of their appearing to Isaiah and Ezekiel was 
evidently to encourage and animate them, and to illustrate to 
them and impress upon them the high character they were to 
possess as they went forth bearing Jehovah’s message to Israel. 
In the one case it was before the great captivity, and the message 
to be borne was a solemn warning; in the other instance it was 
in the midst of the captivity, and the message was one of re- 
proof and yet of encouragement. (See Isa. 6: 9-18, and Ezek., 
chapters 2 and 11.) 

The appearing of these creatures at such a time and in such 
connection must have had some significance relating to the mis- 
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sion of these prophets, and such as would be understood by them 
and be helpful to them. They were clearly representatives of 
God’s agencies in the Church and the world, and they are caused 
to appear at such a time to influence the human instruments who 
were about to do actually what they were seen to do ideally. 
The call and the endowment came to the men in connection with 
the vision, in which they might be supposed to have heard a 
voice saying to them, ‘Glorify me; be ye also thus filled with 
my Spirit; be ye wise, courageous, enduring, and swift to obey 
my word. In all things be yein harmony with my purposes as 
you see illustrated by these living creatures: and so the message 
that I give unto you, that do ye speak.’ 

Isaiah was at first so impressed by the scene with his own 
unfitness for such holy service that he cried out, ‘‘ Woe is me! 
for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.’’ But he is purged from 
his sins, as one of the seraphim lays the live coal, taken from 
the altar, upon his mouth. He hears the call of Jehovah: 
‘“Whom shall I send?” and answers: ‘‘ Here am I; send me.” 
Then the Lord bids him, ‘‘Go and tell this people, Hear ye 
indeed, but understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not.”?> This was Isaiah’s ordination to special ministerial work. 
As Ezekiel is impressed with the scenes before him by the river 
Chebar, and sees the God-honoring spirit of ‘‘the living ones,” 
their relation to the divine kingdom, their oneness with its spirit 
and intent, their fearlessness and promptness to follow the 
Lord’s leading, and their intelligent eyes looking out in all direc- 
tions where God’s purpose was indicated, he then sees the like- 
ness of a throne, and the appearance of a man upon it; and he 
falls upon his face. He is bidden, however, to stand upon his 
feet, when the Lord tells him that he is now sent unto the rebel- 
lious house of Israel; that he shall not be afraid of their words 
nor dismayed at their looks, but shall speak God’s own words 
unto them, ‘‘ whether they will hear or whether they will for- 
bear.” 

Such is the manner of God’s call to Isaiah and Ezekiel—cer- 
tainly significant; and they go forth from the vision of the 
cherubim, from before which God had spoken to them, that they 
may bear the peculiar characteristics of these life-forms as Jeho- 
vah’s ambassadors in the proclamation of his solemn message to 
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others. Bengel has suggested that, of the six wings which the 
seraphim of Isaiah had, the two with which they covered the 
face may signify reverence, the two with which they covered 
their feet may signify humility, and the two with which they 
did fly, obedience. These are graces which may well charac- 
terize the servants of the Lord. 

4th. The peculiar characteristics of the man, the lion, the ox, 
and the eagle are more becoming to the official ministry than to 
any other class of men on the earth. There is no duty in life 
which requires higher intelligence. And there is no class of 
men who are distinguished more for that intelligence which 
differentiates between man and the other creatures of earth than 
are the ministry. They have, too, the tenderness and the sym- 
pathy which are essential to such an office. A minister must be 
aman, and he must be actuated by intelligent apprehensions of 
the truth and by the love of Christ. He should also have 
majesty and courage. 'He must partake of the nature of ‘‘ the 
lion of the tribe of Judah.” This was peculiarly necessary in 
the case of Isaiah and Ezekiel. ‘‘ Fear them not, nor be dis- 
mayed,”’ said the Lord to them. There never has been an age in 
which the majestic daring of the lion was not necessary in the 
proclamation of God’s word. The true minister must reach that 
high sense of being ‘‘ master of the situation.”’ This is needful 
to-day not a whit less than it has been in other ages. The form 
of the resistance of men and devils changes; the facts, never. 
And just as true is it that the faithful, onward endurance of the 
ox is necessary. The work of the ministry requires faithful 
endurance as of the ‘‘good soldier of Jesus Christ.” The 
burdens are great and constant. The highest qualities of the 
noble ox are requisite. 

And so are those of the eagle. Observe that it is not the eagle 
eye that is the chief thing here. There are other eyes about 
these ‘living creatures”? that are open in all directions. But it 
is ‘‘the swift-winged eagle”? that appears in the visions. Won- 
derful things are the wings of these noble birds. They move on 
the instant. They are ever ready for prompt action; and they 
bear aloft to the upper realms, where, upon them, balanced in 
mid air or resisting the storm-current, the bird abides in peace 
and safety. So ready for action, so lofty in aspiration, so poised 
above things earthly, and so victorious in faith to meet difficul- 
ties, should be the minister in his holy calling. 
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All these are qualities which become the ministers of God in 
the kingdom of his grace; and that they should have been 
expressed in symbol is not surprising. God has a completed 
gospel, and he wants, not angels, but men equipped with corre- 
sponding qualifications, to proclaim it. He has such men in his 
holy work. ‘Though not all are endowed with all these qualities, 
yet some are. And as a whole, in a hopeful state of the Church, 
such is the character of the ministry. Some have one of these 
distinctions, as of the man or the lion or the ox or the eagle, 
more marked in their work than the others. But for special 
emergencies God has never failed to provide his men with what- 
ever qualifications were needful. He has raised up and endowed 
his seraph or his cherub, and his word has not returned to him 
void. Such a man was Isaiah. Such was Ezekiel. Fairbairn 
says: ‘‘ A spirit of awful and resistless might was now to appear 
in God’s dealings with Israel; not proceeding, however, by 
blind impulse, but in all its movements guided by a clear-sighted 
and unerring sagacity. How striking a representation did 
such a spirit find for itself in the resolute agency and stern utter- 
ances of Ezekiel!’ He again says: ‘‘ Lord God of Ezekiel, im- 
print the image of this thy faithful servant deep upon our hearts. 
Let the thought of his holy daring and triumphant faith put to 
shame our cowardice and inaction.” 

5th. Again, there is no other class of men who are so much 
involved in the providence of God in the world as is the minis- 
try. What a wonderful thing providence is as illustrated and 
imaged in Ezekiel and Revelation! Here are the wheels infold- 
ing within wheels, and the “living creatures” along with them ; 
the one class of symbols moving always along with the other, 
while the Spirit of Jehovah dominates the whole scene. The 
wheels and the living creatures are his purposes infolding within 
purposes, and plans impinging upon and working within plans, 
and the living agencies through which the purposes and plans 
are carried forward. Just as in the ark of the covenant the 
cherubim were part of the one whole with the mercy-seat, so 
here in providence the agencies are parts of the plan and the 
purpose. The purposes and the ministries are always together, 
and the spirit of the living creature is imparted to the move- 
ments. Nothing in God’s kingdom is blind or thoughtless; and 
what we are considering is his kingdom with reference to his 
Church and people in the world. The living creatures have the 
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thought of God to actuate them. They are therefore full of eyes, 
as are also the wheels themselves. These eyes are never closed. 
These creatures are the interested and wakeful agencies, falling 
in with the purpose as they aid in its execution. It is so in 
Ezekiel, and so in Revelation. They go straight forward, 
whichever way the purpose indicates, and never backward. 
And they are not mere mechanical agents, but thoughtful, in- 
terested, spiritual, earnest. 

There is no class of beings on earth who can be intended by 
these ideal forms save the ministry. These forms, though only 
ideal, signify realities. What and who constituted the realities? 
Isaiah and Ezekiel were called and endowed to be just such 
agencies in unfolding God’s thoughts. So have been the minis- 
try. They, too, are near God’s throne. They seek to.-maintain 
the glory of his holy name and to keep the way of righteousness. 
They are presumed to have eyes open to the signs of the times. 
Their thought is to move along with the revolving wheels of 
God’s thoughts, to develop the affairs of his kingdom. They 
often realize the need of the lion courage, the ox endurance, the 
eagle promptness, and the human spirit of intelligence. They 
are the watchmen God places on Zion’s walls, his ‘‘ episcopoi,”’ to 
watch for souls while they guard the entrance to the kingdom as 
they faithfully look into the truths revealed around the mercy- 
seat. They observe the ongoings of the Church and of the world 
as does no other particular class of men, and they throw their 
influence into these affairs more then do any others. In the 
world, as God’s heralds, they are unto some ‘‘ the savor of life unto 
life,’? while to others they prove ‘‘the savor of death unto death.”’ 
They are sensible of great responsibility, yet they say, ‘‘ Woe is 
me if I preach not the gospel!’ As they study the great world- 
movements and their place in the providence of God, the 
wheels appear to rise sometimes into sublime height and 
grandeur before them. And, thinking often of their own official 
position, they exclaim, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

Think of the relation of this class of men to the general edu- 
cational as well as to the moral interests of the world. Think of 
their relation to the reforms in the earth. The Reformation 
moved forward only by the power of preaching. The influence 
of the ministry had much to do with the founding of the Ameri- 
can colonies, with their separation from England, and with their 
moral and educational progress. The preaching of the truth 
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laid the foundation of principles which led to the breaking of 
the shackles of slavery; and the principles of Bible truth must, 
sooner or later, through the influence of the ministry, destroy 
the world’s most damning curse, the drink-traffic. By and by 
the sword of truth, as wielded by holy men, will lead to the 
downfall of the great papal Babylon, and will set men free from 
her bondage of corruption and delusion. The preaching and the 
praying powers go together. And it is not wholly a figure of 
speech when John sees the ‘living creatures’? and the elders 
with golden censers in their hands presenting before God the 
prayers of saints. The reference is of course to the tabernacle 
scene when the priest burned incense while the people prayed in 
the outer court, as the incense and the prayers ascended together. 
But the reality is the ministry, with the eldership, leading the 
people in their prayers to the throne of grace for the progress of 
light and of the kingdom of Christ. They teach them, and as 
they pray with and for them, and direct the thought of earnest 
public petition, they offer that effectual prayer which ‘availeth 
much.” And no man can measure the results of the effective- 
ness of prayer in the world’s ongoings. Foolish beyond measure 
is the man who ignores prayer as having no power in the 
world. 

Then, too, these ‘‘ living creatures’’ of the Apocalypse led the 
way in the praises of all the creatures under heaven. They were 
nearest the throne, and, with the elders, were the first to speak, 
giving glory to the Lamb and to God. This praise is to be 
brought about through their instrumentality. When the Lamb 
who had taken the book of God’s purposes regarding the earth 
and its governments began to open the seals, as he opened one 
after another, one after another of the four ‘‘ zoa”’ was heard to 
ery, ‘‘Come,”’ or, as the old version has it, ‘‘Come and see.” 
Just thus, from the many thousand pulpits in the land and the 
world, are men again and again saying to their fellows: Look! 
See what changes are taking place, what wonders the Lord is 
working in the earth! And in all behold the progress of the 
kingdom! Jehovah’s vials, which mark eras and changes in the 
earth, are being poured out, and the ministry say: Look at the 
Papacy; keep eyes upon her. Look at Mohammedanism and 
Mormondom, at the old religions of heathendom, at political 
corruptions; and look for the coming of the Christ. 

Nay, more even than this: Later on in the world-develop- 
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ments John writes, ‘‘ And one of the four beasts [ zoa] gave unto 
the seven angels seven golden vials full of the wrath of God.”’ 
This is indicative of the great fact that one of the results 
of the ministry is to bring about destructions and desola- 
tions which sin necessitates. The preaching in such things is 
often in God’s hands a great factor, where it is not recognized as 
such by even the actors themselves. Great reforms come in con- 
nection with awful destructions. The preaching will have much 
to do with placing the vials of doom in the angels’ hands when 
the great Babylon shall be destroyed. The time for the destruc- 
tion, and the manner of it, will be influenced largely by the min- 
istry of truth. Jesus must prevail over all opposition in the 
world. And it is said he does so by the sword of his mouth, 
which must mean that he will bring about the great results 
through the influence, direct and indirect, savingly and to con- 
demnation, of the preaching of the Word of his kingdom. We 
cannot doubt that this was the case in the destruction of slavery. 
There were some things about it which were awful. They are 
painful yet to contemplate. And, figuratively expressing a great 
reality, the vials of wrath were put into the hands of terrible 
angels of death through the official work of the ministry. At 
the bottom of the whole matter it was a church question; and 
when the sin, in the face of the light—multitudes of ministers as 
well as of people blind to it all—had reached to the filling of the 
cup, the vial was opened 

The relation, not always explainable, of the ministry to the 
earth-movements, great and small, is one of the facts revealed to 
us. There is the influence, direct and indirect, upon those who 
hear, and regarding those who forbear. Jesus meant much be- 
yond the papist idea when he said, ‘‘ And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ Who 
can measure the amount of what comes to and upon the nations, 
under the government of God, as the direct or indirect result of 
the ministry of his word? Much, indeed, comes to individuals 
and nations of which the human agencies themselves have not 
thought; but all was included in the eternal plan of God. 

6th. If we regard the position of Dr. Fairbairn, that the cher- 
ubim represent ideally the higher life in heaven, we feel that 
there is left in the symbolism a great want, to meet the require- 
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ments of the characterization of actual agencies in the kingdom 
of God in the earth. There would also hardly be a fitness in the 
use of the lion, ox, and eagle to represent that higher life in 
God’s immediate presence. The idea of Dr. A. A. Hodge, that 
the powers of the resurrection bodies are symbolized, would be 
better, but even this is unsatisfactory. These forms, and the 
manifest life in them, have an earthly rather than a heavenly 
look. Their position in every case from Eden to Patmos shows 
that their place, with the things they symbolized, is in the 
Church while yet upon the earth. And as they represent charac- 
teristics needful to living agencies, we must look for the agencies 
only here upon the earth. In the end the high ideal of perfected 
and glorified life with God will be realized. But it will then be 
realized without any reference to the lion, ox, or eagle. Then 
the work of the ministry will have been accomplished, and the 
symbolism, having served its purpose and time, will be seen no 
more. These creature forms are found here in the Apocalypse 
till near the closing scenes of earth. But, as Fairbairn himself 
says: ‘‘ When the new heavens and the new earth supplant the 
old, then the ideal gives way to the real. Wesee another Para- 
dise, with its river and tree of life, and a present God, a presid- 
ing Saviour, holy angels, and a countless multitude of redeemed 
spirits rejoicing in the fullness of blessing and glory provided 
for them—but no sight is anywhere to be seen of the cherubim 
of glory.”’ This is beautifully true. ‘‘The accepted time” and 
the day of preaching salvation is then ended. There is no more 
need of the ambassadorial office; there are no more ministerial 
exposures to the unreasonableness and displeasure of men, no 
more heavy burdens to be borne, no more hasty demands upon 
the vital powers of God’s agents in the Church, and therefore no 
more place for the ideal or the actual combination of man with 
lion, ox, and eagle. All this ends with the 19th chapter of Rev- 
elation. In heaven the ministry, the eldership, and all offices 
are swallowed up in the one great family of God. Star will still 
differ from star in glory, and they that have turned many to 
righteousness will shine as the stars; but the agency symbolized 
and characterized in cherubic forms will have passed away for 
ever. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


DIVINE IDEAL OF MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 


GOD INSTITUTED THE CHURCH. 


JusT as Jehovah was the author of the tabernacle and all its 
ritual, so he is the author of the true Church in the world. It is 
therefore the Church of the living God and of the Lord Jesus - 
Christ. It is the body of which Christ is the head. It is that 
institution which he builds upon the rock, and against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail. 

He instituted the sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Supper 
as distinguishing marks of it. Both are richly significant and 
symbolic in their design. Besides his Church, Jesus is not, in 
the same sense, the founder of any other society, open or secret, 
in the earth, and there is no other that man dare to substitute for 
it. This is his kingdom of saints and priests and of heirs to his 
glory, and nothing else is. Wesee it the same in the family of 
Abraham, in the wilderness, in Palestine, around the tabernacle 
and the temple; and it is the one Church of the one Christ in all 
the ages until now. 


HE INSTITUTED THE MINISTRY. 


For the edification of his people and the promulgation of his 
word he has founded the ministerial office. We see this office in 
partial development in the duties of priests and Levites. It is 
essential, and therefore the Lord foreshadowed it in connection 
with the tabernacle worship. 

The article in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia by Burger on 
‘‘The Clergy” is greatly misleading. The author says: ‘‘ There 
is no class of men mentioned [in the New Testament] to whom 
spiritual functions exclusively belonged. Every believer has as 
much right as anybody else to pray, to preach, to baptize, to 
administer communion.”’ To this writer the order of the min- 


istry has a natural rather than a supernatural origin. Again he 
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writes, ‘‘The means of grace gain not a whit of efficacy from 
their administrator. Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, preaching, and 
prayer... may be performed by laymen with precisely the 
same spiritual effect as if the highest or the most godly minister 
in the land had been the administrator.”? This is ignoring the 
divine call to the ministry, although some truth may be mixed 
with what issaid. When Dr. Burger condemns the idea of ‘‘apos- 
tolical succession”’ in an order of bishops or hierarchs he is surely 
right, for of this the Scriptures furnish nota hint. And so of ‘‘sac- 
erdotalism.’’ Such idea as that anything the minister can do, in 
the sacraments or at the altar, can be sacrificial in the Old Testa- 
ment sense is antagonistic to the new gospel truth. Herein the 
priest’s office differed especially from that of the New Testament 
minister. The large part of his work was to officiate in sacrifices 
and offerings. He and his work were part of the symbolism, 
though he was in his official capacity what there was of the’teach- 
ing ministry; and this work enlarged as the centuries rolled on. 
Now, however, since Jesus has offered himself ‘‘ once for all,’’ no 
man can offer sacrifice for another, and we can only look upon 
‘*sacerdotalism”’ as anti-Christian in spirit. 

But when Dr. Burger ignores the idea of any ministerial order 
of divine appointment, and the divine call to the ministry, he 
writes wildly. The facts are that God, by direct command, 
instituted the order of priest and Levite under Moses; and later 
he called forth the prophets, and gave them their messages. In 
the New Testament Jesus chose twelve men to be his apostles, 
and through them he founded his Church. These twelve, in con- 
nection with others, ordained men to preach the Word. When 
they left the earth there was a Church, and this Church had its 
ministers, evangelists, pastors, teachers, and elders. As apostles 
or superior hierarechs they left no successors so far as the New 
Testament teaches. They did leave followers, as were all minis- 
- ters who were called of God to preach the gospel of Jesus. There 
was then, and there has been since, order observed in ordaining 
men to this work. The special thing necessary is that the call to 
the ministry come from God. The Church was never left to the 
government of mere natural selection, or to be run over by 
novices or by men who might choose the office without regard to 
God’s Spirit and will. The ministerial office is guarded. God 
fits men both by nature and by grace for this work, and they go 
forth. as his ambassadors ordained by ‘‘the laying on of the 
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hands of the presbytery.’? There is no such thing now as con- 
fining the order to families. God calls upon whomsoever he will, 
from any family or avocation. He may put his Spirit into lay- 
men, give them tongues of fire, and bless their work. When he 
does call men, it is greatly important that they have the authority 
of his Church to proclaim the Word. But if they do not have 
that in the way of orderly ordination, they nevertheless are min- 
isters with God’s seal upon them. True ministers are all God- 
made rather than man-made. There are circumstantials that 
change, but principles do not. In regard to the fact of divine 
appointment the same spirit pertains now that characterized the 
tabernacle priesthood. That every Christian may speak for Christ 
in testimony and exhortation, and that the whole Church should 
be awake and active for the coming of the kingdom, need no 
proof. Yet the true ambassador of Christ will never give up the 
idea of his call. He has heard the voice of God in his soul bid- 
ding him enter the ministry. He has observed the indications of 
Providence, and he would be unhappy if he obeyed not. When 
men are called, they devote themselves to the service, to ‘‘ prayer 
and the ministry of the Word.”? He that would do this will 
realize the need of getting into close relations with God and of 
bending lowly and thoughtfully at the mercy-seat. 


THE MINISTRY FOR THE CHURCH. 


The ministry is for the Church and of it, and not the Church 
for the ministry. The two are but one, constituting the body of 
Christ. The tribe of Levi was of Israel and for Israel, to minis- 
ter at the altar and in the tabernacle; and men suffered who, 
uncalled and unconsecrated, dared to assume the high office. 
There was but one Israel, and the spirit of her institutions had 
constant regard for unity. The sacrifices and the frequent sacred 
feasts would tend to keep alive the idea of happy oneness. The 
idea cultivated was that they all, priests and people, were but j 
one family in the Lord. In this light it was a suggestive law 
and a happy custom that, when matters of dispute arose between 
man and man, they must be brought to the tabernacle and to the 
priests and Levites, and unto the judge; and the decision there 
rendered was final. Every man must abide by the sentence 
issued from the holy place. This is no less a New Testament — 
ideal. And how happy the Church would be if, in the spirit of 
this tabernacle law and of the 6th chapter of 1st Corinthians, all 
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difficulties between brother and brother were brought to the 
house of God, not there to be fought over, but to be settled, 
finally and for ever, in the light of the gospel law of holiness, 
forbearance, charity, and duty! The idea of a Christian going 
to law with a brother Christian before the ungodly would then 
never be heard of. In all the laws of Mosaism the tendency to 
cultivate unity of heart and of life is conspicuous. The Israelites 
were the one family of the true God. They were learning the 
great doctrines, as they were doing them and seeing them, in the 
symbols. They were thus trained, in the offering of sacrifices 
and in their feasts of love and thanksgiving, to see eye to eye in 
regard to the living truths. And it ought not to be too much to 
expect that the New Testament ministers and churches should do 
the same. God has given the ministry to the Church that true 
unity in doctrine and life may be maintained; and there is an 
extent to which this must be so, and is so, within the circle of 
the evangelical. That circle is around the holy of holies, the ark 
of God, and the mercy-seat. The ministers and churches that 
are close together here will find, as they know each other, that 
eye sees to eye and heart beats to heart. The Church has the 
right to expect that her ministry will give heed to sound doc- 
trine, and to do so upon faithful study and prayer. Thus will 
the servant of God “save both himself and them that hear 
him.”’ 
THE CHURCH TO SAVE THE WORLD. 

The responsibility of extending the kingdom of Christ rests 
upon the Church, not simply upon her ministry. She must heed 
the commission to ‘‘ preach the gospel to every creature.”’ If the 
ministry are Jehovah’s ministers, they are the agents of the 
Church as well. If they must keep the ark of God, guard 
against heresy and delusion, and make it their one life-work to 
help men to Jesus, they are but doing the work of the Church. 
Jointly with God, she sends out her ministry to enlarge her tents 
and to strengthen her stakes. She is to lift her eyes and behold 
the state of the world, to pray for laborers for the great harvest, 
and to back them with her benediction and help. 

This world-idea and the Church’s relation to it were in the 
tabernacle. They were in the promise to Abraham, the father 
of nations, and were not left out in any after-dispensation of 
Jehovah to men. They were rooted in the whole system of 
divine revelation. To the tabernacle there was the outer court, 
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which signified the world. John saw the Church in the 
‘*candlestick.”” And Jesus says to his disciples, ‘‘ Ye are the 
light of the world.’”? The Holy Ghost in the children of God 
enables them to illuminate others, so that they also come within 
the fold. And it is here that we see the necessity for that unity 
among God’s Israel of which we have spoken—that the light 
may shine more clearly. The bright light is the concentrated 
light. As God’s people become one the world sees that Jesus is 
in the Father and that the Father hath sent him. And he seeks 
to save the nations. We may sit with open eyes of wonder 
when we see how much there was of this world-thought in the 
Old Testament. When the Israelite entered with heart and 
spirit into the tabernacle worship, this great thought touched his 
soul. The more nearly he dwelt with God the more he felt its 
power. His Jewish selfishness passed away. The tabernacle 
looked to the east, to the west, to the north, and to the south—to 
the whole world. In due time it was to take in the world under 
its brighter light. In the mean time the Israelite might meet 
with the nations in the great outer court; and, upon desire and 
circumcision, the Edomite, the Egyptian, and any other might 
become one with him, and participate in the holy Passover feast. 
When Solomon prayed at the dedication of the temple, he 
remembered the ‘stranger that is not of thy people Israel, but 
cometh out of a far country for thy name’s sake,’”’ and he asked 
that ‘‘all people of the earth may know thy name, to fear thee 
as do thy people Israel.”’ This is the spirit breathed in some of 
the Psalms: ‘O let the nations be glad and sing for joy;” 
‘‘Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.”’ God’s 
purpose of grace shines all along down the centuries. Jesus but 
expressed it when he said, ‘‘God so loved the world ;” and the 
apostle spake it when he wrote that God ‘‘ will have all men to 
be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” Let 
the Church behold the largeness of God’s thought of grace. 


“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 


Let her, in her great throbbing bosom and in her ministry, be 
inspired with this thought, and let her feel as did Paul when, 
expressing his desire to preach the gospel unto all men, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the barba- 
rians, both to the wise and to the unwise!”’ Then. let her 
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RECOGNIZE HER MINISTRY. 


If she, as the body of Christ, is to gather into herself those 
for whom he died, she must recognize the true place of her min- 
istry, and must render unto them that which is their due. This 
was one point to which the tribes of Israel were urgently held. 
We do not understand Mosaism unless we remember these facts 
—the position of the priesthood, and Israel’s responsibility 
regarding them. If the priest’s lips must keep knowledge, then 
the people should learn law at his mouth. If the ministry must 
teach every man, warn, reprove, and exhort every man, then 
the duty of God’s people toward them must be corresponding. 
While they are in the way of the faithful discharge of their 
sacred functions they are to be honored as were the priests to be 
who stood before Jehovah for Israel. They are to be respected 
as imitators of the cherubim who were close to the Shechinah, 
and whose special attitude was a reaching out and looking into 
the mercy-seat. The larger liberties under the gospel, and the 
larger outlook toward the world, make the responsibilities of the 
Church toward her servants more impressive then they were in 
the distant and darker age. 


MORAL SUPPORT. 


Whatever other aid may be given to the ministry, the 
moral support of Christians cannot be dispensed with. It is 
really the most important; and if it be duly rendered, all other 
needed help will be sure to accompany it. This means assist- 
ance in their work, hearty upholding of their hands by prayer, 
and proper responses to the ‘‘ silver trumpet” calls that should 
bring the people together for worship or for counsel. The pres- 
ence of Israel in the sanctuary services was one of the essential 
duties. It must always beso. To this end, and that Jehovah’s 
plan for reaching the world might be complete, he gave the 
Sabbath for man. Little do some, even Christian, men seem to 
think of the immense importance of this holy day in seven for 
the hope of the Church and the world. The day signifies rest 
from the world—rest in God, with the time devoted to seek- 
ing the divine favor. Without it God’s people would not be 
gathered, and the preaching of the Word would be to empty 
houses and resounding walls. If this be the day for the procla- 
mation of the heavenly message, then, if the Church will give 
her moral support to her ministry, that time will be sacred to 
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her, and the duty of attendance at the house of God will be 
realized. This whole subject has in it a divine philosophy. The 
Sabbath was involved in the plan of salvation, and God has ever 
held his people to its proper observance. He was particular 
about this in connection with the tabernacle. To Moses he says: 
‘‘Speak thou unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily, my 
Sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a sign between me and you 
throughout your generations; that ye may know that I am the 
Lord that doth sanctify you.” It is a day which neither the 
state nor the family should dare toignore. Itis a fact that asa 
sign between God and his people it is conspicuous. Its observ- 
ance or otherwise is indicative of the state of the Church or 
the soul with God. When Israel were sadly backslidden they 
largely forgot the Sabbath. When they returned to God they 
awoke to the sin of Sabbath-desecration. So it has always been. 
When people have the Lord abiding with them they regard his 
holy day. The reverse is also true. And no people ever give 
their proper moral support to the ministry in their sacred work 
when they fail to devote this day to worship and to prayer for 
the spread of light and truth. When nominally Christian 
people do their own pleasure on the Lord’s day, and neglect 
his house and his message, they are doing much to destroy the 
efforts of the heralds of salvation and to make fruitless that 
ministry which they are bound to encourage and support. 


MATERIAL SUPPORT. 


If in other regards God’s people encourage the hearts and 
strengthen the hands of Christ’s ambassadors, they will most 
surely render to them all needful material support. Again we 
note how complete are the divine arrangements regarding the 
promulgation of saving truth. Jehovah has provided for a 
recognized ministry; he has set apart one day in seven as holy, 
to be observed religiously; and he has ordained that his minis- 
ters, in doing his work, shall be fed and clothed by his people. 
He has made it a principle of right in the relation between the 
ministry and his people that due support be rendered to those 
who labor in holy things. The idea of rightness in this matter 
has been recognized in heathen religions. Their priests are 
supplied with the necessaries and comforts of life. And it isa 
recognized fact that the Church owes to her faithful servants this 
kind of support. This is the doctrine which has pervaded each 
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dispensation of God tomen on this subject. There is the 
spiritual law of tithes which dates far back beyond Moses. 
Abraham recognized the law when he paid tithes to Melchise- 
dee. These tithes were due to God himself. In addition to 
them, there were the free-will offerings which the earnest heart 
would prompt; and out of the tithes and offerings, as the bread 
of God, the men were supported who were appointed to holy 
service. Under Mosaic law the ‘actual ministers were the priests 
and Levites. The cherubim were ideals representing the great 
fact of such divinely-chosen agencies and the characteristics they 
would often need; just as in the cases of Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
while they were the ministers of God to Israel, yet they 
would receive from the visions granted them the impression of 
their exalted position, and of the wisdom and courage, the endur- 
ance and activity, which their great work would necessitate. 
All of this truth would have its ultimate application in gospel 
times. And now what the laws of Moses make clear further is 
that from the tithes and offerings due to God the actual servers 
at the altar or in the tabernacle should be sustained. 


NO INHERITANCE. 


To enforce this as the divine requirement, God ordained that 
his official servants should have no other visible means of sup- 
port. They were laid upon Israel as dependent upon them for 
what, under him, was their due. The Levites were first adopted 
by Jehovah, instead of the first-born of all the children of Israel, 
to serve him in holy things. The priesthood proper, with the 
right to offer sacrifices, was confined mainly to the family of 
Aaron. All, however, were of the tribe of Levi, and all that 
tribe were consecrated to the tabernacle service. Upon being 
devoted to this service the Levites surrendered their claim toa 
share in the division of the land of promise. While to the 
family of Aaron was committed the duty of ministering at the 
altar and in the holy place, upon the Levites was laid the 
responsibility of caring for the tabernacle, and of most other 
work subservient to the actual priesthood. This tribe compre- 
hended the learning and the fitness to look after the mental, 
moral, and religious culture of the people. They knew the 
duties of their position in Israel, and the mind of Jehovah was 
that they should be disentangled from the affairs of the world. 
They had homes allotted to them in suitable parts of the country. 
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But they owned no lands: they had neither cattle nor vine- 
yards to look after; they had no estates to leave to their 
children. They could only trust their households to the care of 
the Lord and his covenant people. This trust they were to 
exercise day by day, and nothing was to be allowed to interfere 
with their sacred duties as the ministers of the religion and the 
guardians of the morals and health of the people. They surren- 
dered the ownership of real estate and the right to accumulate 
wealth. Their -lives being wholly devoted to God and his 
Church, to God and the Church they must look for the support 
of life both for themselves and their households; and God made 
provision for them. He claimed the sovereign right to a portion 
of the increase of the fields, of the herds and of the flocks, and 
of all the fruit of man’s labor. It all came only by his blessing. 
He had the right to it all, but he claimed for himself the tithes 
of every product. These were to be brought to him and conse- 
crated as his own, and he devoted them to the support of the 
priests and Levites. It was not a mere figure of words when it 
was said that Jehovah, rather than lands and business, was their 
‘‘inheritance,”’ and that their food was ‘‘ the bread of their God.”’ 

The rules of the tithe were plain and simple: ‘‘ The tenth 
part of the fruits of the earth and of the cattle was given to the 
Levites, who received it as a compensation for their want of an 
inheritance. These fruits and cattle they might enjoy at the 
various places of their abode. Then the Levites must give one- 
tenth of their tithes to the priests.’”’ The joyous feasts as they 
occurred required another tenth from the people, who, however, 
united with the Levites in the festal enjoyment, the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow being not forgotten. 

The tithe to Jehovah, which was for the support of his 
servants in holy things, thus went first to the Levites, and from 
their hands the priests received their portion. ‘‘ The income of 
the priests was then this tenth from the tithes due the Levites, to 
which was added the redemption money for the first-born of 
man or beast, portions of the booty taken in war, the wave offer- 
ing, the shew-bread, the heave offering, the meat offering, the 
sin offering, the trespass offering, and the best of the oil, of the 
wine, and the wheat, as first-fruits.”’ All of these gifts were first 
consecrated to God, and then, as his, they fell to the priests; so 
that the support of the priests and Levites was first of all a duty 
which the people owed to God. He maintained his cause, devot- 
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ing his portion to his agencies in his Church. This is the doc- 
trine which underlies the whole system of tithes and offerings. 
They were to be made with free will, and yet as due to God and 
his servants. The support of these ministers would depend 
largely upon the spirit of religiousness which might at different 
times characterize the people. This spirit, too, would depend 
somewhat upon the zeal and faithfulness of the priests and 
Levites themselves. And, as a rule, when the religious life in 
Israel was at a low ebb, it was so both with priest and people. 
There were times of indifference to the claims of God when the 
income of his servants was far from abundant. With this fact 
there was the manifest divine displeasure. God most solemnly 
enjoined upon Israel to remember their obligations to him in 
this matter. ‘‘ And the Levite that is within thy gates; thou 
shalt not forsake him: for he hath no part nor inheritance 
with thee.’”? And when, in the later times, they forgot 
Jehovah and his house, he says to them: ‘* Will a man rob 
God? Yet ye,have robbed me. But .ye say, Wherein have 
we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings.’? They were, even the 
whole nation, withholding that which was his due, and with 
which he fed and clothed his priests—their only inheritance, 
with a view to which they were to live by faith. 
NEW TESTAMENT MINISTRY. 

We turn now to the ministry of the gospel in Christ—who are 
in asense the successors of the priests and Levites—to apply to 
them the unchanging principle of the divine administration. 
This ministry has a larger, grander mission than was that of 
priest or Levite. In view of it we may well regard the symbol- 
ization of the cherubic creatures as having special reference to 
the ministerial characteristics demanded in the gospel age. The 
character of the ministrations in this age differs from that of the 
Mosaic, and so there is room for differences regarding the man- 
ner of ministerial support and livelihood. There is no written 
gospel law requiring actual tenths or actual first-fruits or actual 
burnt offerings. The new law is, ‘‘ Upon the first day of the 
week, let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath pros- 
pered him;”’ and ‘ Every man, according as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let him give; not grudgingly or of necessity: for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.’””’ When one reads these words, let him 
think deeply and long before he conclude that one may be in 
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favor with God while he withholds from him the produce of 
his fields or of his hands or head. It may be even yet pos. 
sible for men and churches to ‘‘rob God.’”’? The principles that 
underlaid the Mosaic dispensation are unchanging; and it is 
more than likely that the principle of tithing or of tenths, being 
much older than Moses, is in God’s kingdom an unchanging prin- 
ciple. Men yet owe all they have and are to God. The Church 
owes to her ministering servants a full supply for all their wants, 
that they may devote themselves wholly to their sacred work. 
This is clearly one of the things that have not been changed. 
And surely, having in mind the truth breathed through the 
whole of the Old Testament and of the New regarding consecra- 
tion and the devotion of self and all to God, there will arise a 
solemn sense of duty in regard to giving for the cause of Jesus 
in the world; for it is the business of his Church to seek the ex- 
tension of his kingdom and the increase of holiness in his fol- 
lowers. Under the influence of New Testament light and grace, 
why should not the Lord expect the willing heart, the cheerful 
gift, and the gift in larger proportion than under the Hebrew 
tithal law? He says to his children the world over, ‘‘See that 
ye abound in this grace also.’’ Besides, he sets the seal of his 
blessing upon those who give actual tithes to his holy cause. 


THEIR INHERITANCE. 


The principle pertains in the New Testament, as in the Old, 
that the minister is to be devoted wholly to his sacred work: 
‘We will give ourselves continually to prayer and to the min- 
istry of the word;” ‘It is not reason that we should leave the 
word of God, and serve tables;’’ ‘‘ Take heed unto thyself and 
unto the doctrine ;”’ ‘‘ They watch for your souls as they that must 
give account.’’? And, that this principle may be exemplified, the 
corresponding obligation should be observed, that the inherit- 
ance of the ministry may be the offerings of the Church. This is 
to be their one dependence. They are not to be entangled ‘‘ with 
the affairs of this life,’ but to ‘please him who hath chosen” 
them. ‘‘ Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges?” 
They will therefore have no farms, no business blocks or engage- 
ments, no investments in banks or in stocks. The example of Old 
Testament priests is to be followed by New Testament ministers. 
So far as we can learn, this was the fact in the time of Christ and 
the early Church. When Jesus called his disciples who were to 
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be with him in preparing the way of his kingdom, they, like, 
Levi, “left all . . . and followed him.’? They surrendered their 
interests in ships and in nets, and found their portion in ser- 
vice with their Master. When he sent them out to preach, to 
heal the sick, and to cast out demons, he said, ‘‘ Provide neither 
gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses; nor scrip for your jour- 
ney, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves: for the 
workman is worthy of his meat.’? He here enjoined a duty and 
announced a principle. They obeyed him, and they lacked 
nothing. Paul says of himself that on entering the Lord’s work 
he ‘‘ suffered the loss of all things.’”’ And we have no reason to 
believe that any of the first ministry had houses or lands or 
flocks or business relations. The principle of trust on which the 
ambassadors for Christ were to go forth, and of self-abnegation 
of the world’s wealth and honors, was understood from the Old 
Testament doctrine and practice. 

And, in the light of such teaching and fact, who can say that 
we may not understand Christ’s call to the rich young man 
whom he loved as a special call to this holy service? Who can 
say that, when the Master bade him to sell all he had and give 
to the poor, and come follow him, he did not mean just this: 
that he should disburden’ himself of his wealth as a Levitical 
qualification to entering upon the holy calling? The young man 
would understand the requisition if it were made in that light. 
And this, it is possible, affords a more satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty of this peculiar requirement than others which we 
have all been in the habit of giving. Be this as it may—and we 
do not urge it or need it—the principle prevails that the true 
minister will be distinguished from the world and from the body 
of the Church in this regard. He will not be aman of wealth 
or of worldly seekings. He will be able to say, with Paul, ‘I 
have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel;’’ and God’s 
people, as they know him, will believe him when he says, ‘I 
seek not yours, but you.” If the ministry be to any man simply 
his ‘‘ business,’’ or mainly so, in a worldly sense, he most surely 
has mistaken his calling. He is like those of old who desired 
to be put into the priest’s office for ‘‘a piece of bread.” 

It may be a question, if we are to adopt the divine ideal 
of the ministry and of its support, and to go simply by the light 
of the Scriptures on the subject, whether, in answering a clear 
call of God to this high service, a man with wealth or patrimony 
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should not surrender it, or dispose of it for holy ends, that he 
might take God as his inheritance, and ‘‘the bread of God,” 
furnished by his people, as his daily food while he engaged 
untrammeled in his heavenly calling. Were this done, there 
would be no rich students in our theological schools, and no rich 
ministers. Other members of the family would take the lands 
and the stocks; or, where there are such in actual possession, men 
would do with them as Jesus bade the rich young man to do with 
his. One of the great misfortunes that may befall a minister is a 
longing after earth’s riches or emoluments. There are noble men 
who receive large incomes from churches they serve, and who 
yet are above the secular spirit, and live for the glory of God in 
the salvation of souls. They lead in the liberalities of the 
Church, consecrating all to Christ, and they would not give up 
their ministry for any earthly honor. Besides, there are men, 
called of God with wealth in their hands, who devote it all to 
God, in some way helpful to mankind, as the first thing almost 
they do. Such men, too, are blessed. 


IT IS THEIR DUE. 


Should ministers be thus devoted, and so freed from worldly 
trammels, they would have a right to expect of the Church abun- 
dant support. They would then be justified in saying, ‘‘ We have 
surrendered our right to make and to hold wealth; we have 
denied ourselves for the sake of Christ and his cause in the world; 
we therefore look to God’s people to meet for us all our temporal 
necessities and comforts.”?’ Weare not hirelings, and our Master 
is not a beggar. We owe all to God; and he hath ordained— 
yes, actually ordained—that ‘“‘they which preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel.’”? This ordainment implies that the 
preacher has taken God, and not his patrimony or his own 
resources, as his inheritance, and that the ‘‘ bread of God” is his 
hope of supply. In the judgment of the writer Paul reasons 
this matter so clearly that it is strange that any denomination 
of Christians should ever doubt it. He asks, in 1 Cor. 9: 7-14, 
‘‘Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? who 
planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? or 
who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the 
flock?’? And then, putting the New Testament ministry upon 
the same footing with the old, asserting the unchanging prin- 
ciple of right in the case, he refers to the Mosaic law on this 
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wise: ‘“‘Say I these things as aman? or saith not the law the 
same also? For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn.” This, 
he adds, was said for our sakes, ‘‘that he that ploweth should 
plow in hope. .. . If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it 
a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things? . . . Do ye not 
know that they which minister about holy things live of the 
things of the temple? and they which wait at the altar are 
partakers with the altar? Even so hath the Lord ordained.” As 
of old, so now, it is not a mere matter of expediency or of char- 
ity; but he *‘ hath ordained that they which preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel.”? Only thus can ministers be expected 
to devote their lives to that holy work to which God hath called 
them. ‘‘The command,” says Barnes, ‘‘is that they shall live of 
the gospel; not that they shall grow rich, or become merchants 
or any other thing for a living. They shall have enough to keep 
them above harassing care, and that their families be not in 
want.” ) 
PAUL’S OWN CASE. 

Paul pressed this duty upon the Church, showing the right in 
the case; and yet he says he took not advantage of the right 
himself. He did, in circumstances of extremity, labor with his 
hands, supplying his own necessities. And then, for expediency 
in introducing the gospel in new regions, he waived his right 
among the people thereof, in the mean time, however, taking 
from other churches that he might do so. This is what mission- 
aries have been doing ever since. They act wisely to avoid mak- 
ing wrong impressions; and often, amid suffering and privation, 
they must seek to make the best of their circumstances. Doing, 
however, as he did, Paul discharges his duty in making the 
people to know the ordinance of God in the matter. When the 
churches were established they would all be expected to meet 
this responsibility. 


FOR THEIR GOOD. 


The right in the matter is for the spiritual good of the 
churches. God would cultivate the grace of liberality in his 
people. He would enlarge their interest in his kingdom and in 
the salvation of men. To do this is but to bring them into closer 
fellowship with Christ. He would have his poor also cared for, 
and he blesses them that bless others. The worshipful consecra- 
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tion of offerings to him, for his own ends, he encourages and 
enjoins; and he teaches that doing good to others on earth is lay- 
ing up treasures in heaven. Paul commends the Philippians for 
their liberality to him while in Thessalonica, saying, ‘‘ Not be- 
cause I desire a gift: but I desire fruit that may abound to your 
account ;’’ and he tells them that what he received of them was 
‘‘an odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to 
God.”’ It was for their benefit more than for his. The Christian 
who withholdeth from God’s cause knows not what he is losing. 


OUT OF THE CONSECRATIONS. 


The doctrine is that consecrations, free and proportionate, are 
to be made continually by God’s people unto him out of their 
resources. They are to be brought, as was the law among the 
Hebrews, ‘‘in the hand,” and personally devoted to Jehovah, 
It was done in Israel, and is to be done now, as an act of 
worship, and not simply as any other business matter. These 
personal consecrations are due to God at all times, and should be 
made by churches even when there might be no pastor depend- 
ent on them. And the law is that out of these consecrations 
the ministry shall be supported. Such consecrated offerings are 
‘“‘the bread of God,” and are therefore the inheritance of those 
who have given up all that they may serve him in his word. 
The ministry themselves are not exempt from such consecrations. 
The Levites not only received but paid tithes. The man who 
waits at the altar is not excluded from the grace of devoting a 
part of his own to his blessed Lord. The poor even are not 
excluded; but, as did the widow, they may bring their love and 
faith offering to God. They may assist in the extension of their 
Redeemer’s kingdom. If the duty and blessing of these conse- 
crations be realized, the house of the Lord will not want for any 
need. ) 

THE WHOLE MINISTRY SUPPORTED. 

Not only is a particular congregation, where it is possible, 
responsible for the maintenance of its own pastor, but the Church 
as a whole is responsible for the support of her ministry as a 
whole. There is reason in all things; and, according to reason, 
the minister in charge in any place would be supported according 
to the standing and prosperity of the people served. A church 
with a true spirit will recognize this fitness of things. But, 
beyond this, with proper regard for God and his servants 
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throughout the world, families of ministers will be cared for, 
their children will be schooled, and no right thing will be with- 
held. If the ministry be right and the Church right, the home 
of the minister, wherever found, will have all and abound, and 
neither preacher nor wife nor child will be allowed to want 
while life lasts; for just so long as the necessities last the respon- 
sibility of God’s people toward these ministers and families will 
continue. We speak now of the body of Christ as a whole, for 
this is the tabernacle doctrine; as in many cases the feeble 
individual congregation would be incompetent for so much, 
while the whole Church is able to meet all the necessities; and 
the people of God are one throughout the land and the world, 
There should be no need for ministerial investments in life- 
insurance policies, secured by ministers stinting their families 
and themselves, or for other investments secured in the same 
way, to meet the necessities of enfeebled years. God’s plan of 
provision for his ambassadors and their families, did his people 
but recognize it, reaches down to the grave. The enfeebled 
priest or Levite, who was debarred from the exercise of his 
tribal function by infirmity, yet had his right to his portion of 
the tithes; and the purpose of God covered ail his wants. 

Not only, then, are churches to think of their own minister 
and his family: they are to think of the work of the Lord and of 
his ministry in general. The offerings are made to God for his 
glory in the world. Let it be understood that they are not gifts, 
made first to a man because he is loved and honored, but that 
they are offerings made first to God, and then many things in 
many churches will assume a different aspect. Among these 
things will be new views and a new sense regarding missionaries 
and their work. The Church would then more largely realize 
her duty to send into the world’s great harvest-field, as her 
agents under God, every man who gave satisfactory evidence of 
consecrated fitness and of his call from God to preach the gospel. 
The chief thought in congregations of wealth would not be self- 
agerandizement and self-pleasure; it would not be to have the 
highest-priced minister and the best choir, as we are now told of 
those who spend so much money on their own services that they 
have but pittances, comparatively, for missions. There may be 
in many eases such consecrated selfishness, while ministers and 
people forget that it is the solemn business of the Church to seek 
and to save the lost to the ends of the earth. With this business 
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in view, the ministry are her charge and care, as were the 
Levites and priests the care and charge, as well as the leaders 
and guides, of all Israel. And if holy men were disposed to go 
out upon their own charges and to sacrifice themselves in mission 
work independently, it would be to the great misfortune of the 
Church if she should permit them to go without her care and 
help. The followers of Jesus to-day are able to flood the world 
with well-supported ministers. As the facts now stand, such are 
the revenues of Christian people that the full tithe would so 
overwhelm with supplies that there would not be men at hand to 
receive the commissions; and, on the other hand, if there were 
a sudden increase of men, such as the Church might be expected 
to find, ready to devote themselves to this calling, there could 
not be obtained funds to send them forth. 

There is the divine ideal of ministerial calling, qualification, 
and consecration. There is also a divine ideal of support and 
respect and prayer for the ministry. And oh, how glorious will 
be the day when these two ideals are adequately realized ! 


THE KINGDOM ADVANCED. 


Then the multitude may be expected to turn toward God. 
‘Then the Church will look forth ‘‘as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” 
The influence upon men of the fact that ministers stand in the 
attitude of the Levites, without inheritance of lands or stocks or 
business; and stand as men not seeking earth’s riches or honors, 
and as wholly dependent upon the tithes for their temporal sup- 
port; and of the fact that the Church realizes and gladly re- 
sponds to her responsibility to supply the needs of all that God 
will call to this high office,—would be beyond measurement. 
Then would ministers be found not preaching mainly to please, 
but to save, declaring the great doctrines of God’s word; not 
setting forth the vain philosophies of men, but the ‘‘ whole 
counsel of God, whether men will hear or forbear.’’ The ideals 
of the cherubim would be exemplified in the length and breadth 
of Christendom. 

We have some noble examples of such ministers and of such 
people as see in part the divine ideal of duty. But, in the judg- 
ment of the writer, the glory will come when such examples shall 
have become the rule—when, on the one hand, there shall be the 
manifest self-denial and faithfulness to God’s word, and when, on 
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the other hand, the great treasuries of the Church shall be 
unlocked, and when God’s dear people shall embrace their high 
privilege of co-operating with Jesus in that work for which he 
shed his blood. 

When the suffering Israelites, just saved from Egyptian bond- 
age, were called upon for free-will offerings for the tabernacle, 
that Jehovah might ‘‘ dwell with them,” they responded so largely 
that Moses had to call to them to stay. There was more than 
could be used. And so, when the funds were being gathered for 
the temple, so large was the response that David cried unto God, 
in the overflow of his soul, ‘‘ Who am J, and what is my people, 
that we should be able to offer so willingly after this sort? For 
all things come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee.” 

Oh, can we think of these instances as types, only types, of 
what we are yet to see in the kingdom of our ascended Lord ? 
Is the day near at hand when the earrings and the jewels and the 
billions of Christian wealth will be actually laid on God’s altar, 
and when the divine call for the erection and enlargement of 
his living temple of living, saved souls will meet the response of 
such overwhelming liberality? If so, then the blessing will be 
at once realized as grace will follow grace and glory be added to 
glory. The blessing will be realized in that outpouring of which 
we read, ‘‘ that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

27 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE DOCTRINE OF ULTIMATE MAN, — 


WE draw near the close of our studies, where the beginning, 
middle, and end may be contemplated. The revelation is one. 
Truth is one. The way of salvation is one. There is no other 
way like this way, no other but this; because it is God’s way. 
It is all his, with no variance from the pattern revealed to Moses, 
with the added radiance of new light along the ages until He 
came who was to come, and in whom all the mystery of redemp- 
tion was to be revealed. He was, and is, and is to come, the 
way, the truth, the life. Except for him who has always been 
in the world, though ‘‘the world knew him not,” and for his 
blood-bought Church, there had been no tabernacle and no 
tempie. 


THAT GOD MIGHT DWELL WITH MEN. 


We have noted, in Chapter III., what was divinely specified as 
the primary object of the tabernacle. ‘‘ Let them make mea 
sanctuary, that I may dwell among them.” With this one 
thought in view, we have tried to trace the mind of Jehovah in 
regard to the things which were necessary to be learned and 
done and experienced by men, and in regard to what God him- 
self would do for men and in them, in order that they, doing 
their part and becoming subjects of heavenly grace, might be 
brought into such state that he might, consistently with his own 
honor and man’s peace, ‘‘ dwell among them.”’ This state could 
only be brought about, to the nation or to the individual, by a 
process. Conditions must be met and manifold truth must be 
known. Though God’s great love went out toward men, he 
could save them from their estate of sin and misery only as he 
would maintain his personal glory and the integrity of his gov- 
ernment, and as he would reach them through their intellect, 
will, and affections. 

Originally, he had made man in his own image, in knowl- 
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edge, righteousness, and holiness. Now man was fallen; still he 
is a creature of intelligence, will, and affection, and to these 
faculties God would have regard in saving him. But before 
these could be moved toward God there were essentials which 
only he could supply. Left to himself, man could never return 
to his injured Father. There must be a way opened up. Some 
disposition must be made of sin, and a mighty power must be 
brought to bear directly on man to awaken him to a sénse of his 
condition, and to arouse desires toward God and a better life. 
This disposal of sin, and this power, could come only of God. 
Now all this, and the manner of it, were involved in the sacred 
tent. The whole process of the way of life, both on its divine 
and its human side; was herein signified. There was here a 
whole system of truth, in which dogma sustains dogma and 
truth intertwines with truth. The line was distinctly drawn 
between Judaism and all other religions; and here, in symbol 
and type, with oral instruction, was a system of closely-related 
dogmatic truths; and this system was closely related to the indi- 
vidual and the national life. The dogma demanded faith and 
holy conduct, and these could exist only as they rested upon the 
dogma, and could continue only as the life fed upon it. It has 
always been so, and must continue to be so, that the divine life 
of the children of God upon earth implies truth, made potent 
by grace, as its essential principle. ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” Nothing argues more 
clearly shallowness of religious conviction and life than does the 
contempt of sound doctrine. 


WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED. 


As we understand the holy tabernacle we learn from it the 
necessity of knowing God, of proper conceptions of his adorable 
nature, and of man’s attaining to similarity of character with 
him. We learn also that man’s only hope is in the mercy of 
God; that mercy implies the covering of sin; that One was to 
come who. alone could cover the sin of the world; that Jesus has 
done this by the sacrifice of himself; that atonement has been 
made, on the ground of which God may be just and the justifier 
_ of them that believe; that he pardons sin in view of the shed- 
ding of blood. We have learned, too, of the great Renewer, 
that he brings men to God; we have seen how, and upon what 
conditions, and to what extent, the Lord forgives. We have 
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found faith and repentance, consecration, sanctification, and the 
blessed experiences of God’s children. We have seen the divine 
ideal of prayer, and how Jesus intercedes for those whose names 
he bears upon his heart. We have seen how God guides his 
people through life by his word, his Spirit, and his providence, 
and how he uses his word as his medium of power with men; 
and we have seen how he hath designed to carry forward his 
work of grace in the world through an ordained ministry of 
exalted characteristics, and how he has included in his com- 
pleted plan provisions for the material and moral support of 
that ministry. 

All this has been with a view to the one end that he might 
‘dwell with”? men to their everlasting well-being and delight. 
This whole system of truth is from God. We lay the truths 
symbolized in tabernacle and ritual down upon the gospel of 
Jesus, and there is completest correspondence. The one is but 
the antitype of the other. When wesee the amazing harmony 
throughout, we spontaneously ask, not only with the learned 
judge, ‘*‘ Where did Moses get that law ?”” but, ‘Where did he get 
such clear ideals of all the truths and facts essential to salvation, 
as they have been unfolded in Christ, fifteen hundred years after 
Moses had gone from Pisgah’s top to glory??? Where? Where 
but, as he declared, from Jehovah himself, by special revelation 
on Mount Sinai? 


ONE FAMILY. 


When we contemplate the future of redeemed men, we can 
but think of them as one family. Israel was but one great 
household. Not only is there but one system of saving truth, 
but there is only one Holy Catholic Church. ‘There is... one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all.” In the great end 
there will be the host around the throne of God and the Lamb, 
gathered from every kindred and tribe and tongue under 
heaven. On the earth they have borne different names, and in 
many ways have differed. But Christ has been the head of all; 
through his Spirit and blood alone all have become sanctified. 
His name is therefore with propriety placed upon the forehead 
of each and all. He is their Elder Brother. There is everlast- 
ing oneness in his name, and in the fact that all shall have been 
changed into his image from glory to glory. There will there- 
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fore be the everlasting family resemblance, the one family name, 
and the one eternal home. 


THE ELECT HOST. 


They shall also be recognized as the chosen host—chosen in 
Christ with the ultimate end in view. We find this idea every- 
where in the word of God. It was not forgotten in the sanc- 
tuary. The precious thoughts involved in it were often brought 
to the mind of Israel in the wilderness and in Canaan. They 
were told they were God’s people, and that he came nigh to 
dwell with them, not because they were naturally better than 
other nations, but simply ‘‘ because he loved them.’’ He does 
not tell them why he loved them, but he led them and com- 
muned with them because he loved them. He had chosen their 
progenitors, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He chose Moses and 
Aaron, and he made the Levites the ministers in his house. The 
people were to remember how they had provoked him to anger, 
yet how in his merey he saved them. This truth was so pre- 
sented to them as to shame and humble and at the same time to 
comfort them. As those who had faith would grasp the full 
truth, it would make them strong in Jehovah. For they cer- 
tainly were, by a choice which they could not comprehend, 
God’s peculiar people. This thought of being elected in God’s 
love isa joy and a strength to the holy, and it cannot be that to 
any others. It will be part of the joy of heaven, as it was the 
glory of Israel in Canaan that they were in the land of corn and 
wine by God’s great grace. ‘ Blessed is the man whom thou 
choosest and causest to approach unto thee, that he may dwell 
in thy courts.’”? Who can measure the consolation it brought to 
David when, in mingled sorrow and hope, he could say, just on the 
eve of his transportation to better worlds, ‘‘ Although my house 
be not so with God; yet he hath made with me an everlasting 
covenant, ordered in all things and sure: for this is all my sal- 
vation and all my desire”? This thought of their being chosen 
was inseparable from Israel around the tabernacle. When we 
get glimpses of it here and there, we see it brings comfort and 
hope. But we never find that the idea of God’s election troubled 
them, or awakened within them the thought of a lost freedom 
or of a weakened human responsibility or of hindered effort. 
They were the rather called upon to exercise all their powers, to 
realize and confess their guilt; while the fullest encouragement 
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was extended to their faithful endeavors. All this is surnamed 
up in those solemn words denounced unto Israel: “I call heaven 
and earth to record this day against you, that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose life, 
that both thou and thy seed may live.” Israel were taught to 
believe that God had chosen them, and that his ‘‘ portion is his 
people.” But we do not in any case find that they learned from 
this fact to doubt their personal responsibility, to relax their 
efforts to do well, or to think they had no choices to make. If 
ever they did, the solemn words above quoted might have 
reminded them of their error. They knew, too, the power and 
freedom of the will as they were daily exercising it, and as all 
their actions were prompted according to their own desires. 

Israel was indeed God’s chosen nation; and yet within that 
nation was an election of grace which included not all. And it 
is always true that only those who commune with him in the 
spirit of faith are known as his chosen children. With such 
only is the Shechinah manifest. When the final consummation 
shall have arrived, then Jehovah will gather his elect from the 
four corners of the earth, and these shall constitute that multi- 
tude with whom he began to dwell while here upon earth, and 
with whom he will abide for evermore. It must then be to 
them a glorious thought, resplendent with the wonders of re- 
deeming grace, that they were eternally chosen in Christ. The 
thought expressed by Jeremiah will enrich them as they shall 
hear the Lord say, ‘‘ I have loved thee with an everlasting love, 
and therefore with loving-kindness have I drawn thee.” To 
fore-know, to fore-love, and to fore-elect are substantially one 
and the same with God. It is knowing and choosing and loving 
in Christ as his children. No man grasps aright the meaning of 
God’s knowing or foreknowing his saints except he recognize 
therein the actuality of love in their salvation. This fact will 
be embraced by all the glorified, and therefore they will joy 
in the everlastingness of electing love—a love which reached 
from the eternity past and scans the eternity to come. ‘Then the 
one family of the living God will joy to hear him say, ‘‘ Ye are 
a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation,’”’ and to 
hear the words of the Redeemer: ‘‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” 
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A HOLY PEOPLE. 


But the ultimate man will be a holy man; the heavenly 
family will be a holy family. Only holiness can be at home 
with God. While he fore-knew and fore-elected in fore-love 
his people, though beholding them yet in their sin, he purposed 
their holiness. Such words as ‘‘ foreknown’”’ and ‘“‘chosen”’ do not 
apply to men who abide always in the state of sin. The whole 
plan of salvation had this end in view—man’s deliverance from , 
all sin and from all the effects of sin. Men are bought with the 
price, renewed by grace; and they grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of God. They grow up into Christ. And _all this 
has ultimate and glorious perfection in view. The ultimate man 
will be perfected in God’s own likeness. Philosophically con- 
sidered, this is the essential idea which pervades the whole 
Scripture theology and cultus from beginning to end. The voice 
that whispers in every doctrine, in every warning, in every 
promise and-prayer and song and offering and providence, iS 
this: Be ye holy, for He with whom you would spend eternity 
is the Infinitely Holy One. When Adam in Paradise was holy, 
he saw God and talked and walked with him. When he fell, 
his spiritual vision failed; he sought the place of hiding rather 
than the divine presence. God could not be with him thus. 
His presence then became like the consuming fire. As the 
purpose of redemption is realized purity of heart and life is 
regained, and then is restoration to God. The word ‘‘life’’ is 
used in the Scriptures to signify all this. ‘To live,’ whether 
for an Israelite or a New Testament saint, meant to be in har- 
mony with God. This is the essential thing in “life,” as sin is 
the real idea in ‘‘death.”? The joy of the ultimate man will 
largely partake of this thought: I am redeemed from. sin, 
washed in the blood of the Lamb, and made fit to dwell in God’s 
glorious presence by the cleansing grace of the Holy Ghost. 
Oh, the rapture of that thought, ‘‘Once born in sin, bat now 
made white as snow’”’! That highest life which Professor Fair- 
bairn sees symbolized in the cherubim—“ perfect life in fellow- 
ship with God ’’—will then be realized by all the elect host of 
heaven. Such is the family, the chosen family, with whom he 
will dwell, every one of them restored in his most wonderful 
way to his own most glorious Image. This will be transport. 
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AN IMMORTAL THRONG. 


The question is often raised, ‘‘ Did the Israelites have a revela- 
tion of immortality ?”? Men have written and spoken as though 
this people knew nothing and thought little on this subject. It 
is an egregious mistake. The earliest thoughts that gathered 
about the gate of the Garden of Eden, where the cherubim and 
the flaming sword kept the way of the tree of life, were thoughts 
of immortality. There was the thought of eating and living for 
ever. And, if our first parents were for the present excluded 
from the symbolic tree, yet the promise already given them 
encouraged the hope both of restoration to the divine favor and 
of the everlasting life. Some day that tree would again be 
reached, as the way of it was now kept forman. And as Adam, 
there in the presence of cherubim and sword, offered his sym- 
bolic sacrifices, and as Abel did the same, the thought of living 
beyond the reach of death must have been constantly present. 
In fact, the thought, the instinct, of immortality is implied, from 
first to last, in every act of intelligent and hearty worship. 
Religion, which is characteristic of man universally, implies it. 
The belief in God as an invisible and immanent Being is 
unavoidably suggestive of it. The heathen religions have held 
the idea. It has been largely their incentive to sacrifice ‘‘ to the 
unknown God.”? The idea has been sadly confused, and doubts 
were sometimes thrown upon it. Even among the Hebrews 
there was so much yet to be learned about it that the force of the 
words may be readily seen when it is said of Christ that he 
‘*hath brought life and immortality to light through the gospel.” 
He has indeed thrown all over the subject the light of richest 
assurance and promise. Yet the intelligent and worshipful 
Hebrew believed in immortality as a fact, and had high hopes 
regarding it. Itis all true that the divine promises were mostly 
under a world-covering. They were assurances of blessing and 
prosperity in the earth. The promise of Canaan and all that was 
in it was of such a character. And yet who that reads between 
the lines of divine promise doubts that back of these assurances 
there was something more—even the blessed hope of life beyond 
the grave? The thought of penalties and rewards reaching 
away beyond the narrow limits of time was almost inseparable 
from the requirements of the Jaw of Moses. The words ‘ life”’ 
and ‘*‘death”? meant this to Israel. The divine punishments as 
well as the divine rewards, as they affected the life on earth and 
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were sometimes inscrutable, could not fail to suggest the belief in 
the exercise of justice and favor in a future state. Besides, God 
was teaching his people by symbol and by the hieroglyphics of 
nature, and the earthly must be made to suggest the heavenly. 
How else would God teach his blind and erring creature? 
When we look even now at the words and figures which repre- 
sent to us the things that are invisible and future, we find that 
we have not yet gotten away from the use of symbol; for all 
these words and figures have first of all an earthly and temporal 
significance. If we had words that were coined in heaven to 
express only spiritual facts, we could not understand them. <As 
Jehovah spoke to Israel of life and blessing that seemed to be 
mainly of a world-nature, he encouraged them to look by faith 
behind the earth-life and to think of soul-life. And we know 
they did this. Their belief in Jehovah, their conscious nearness 
to him, his invisible presence in the tabernacle, and all their 
holy ritual, implied belief in the future state. We cannot see this 
people, in their faithfulness to a pledge, carrying with them in 
their wanderings the bones of Joseph, until finally, after more 
than two hundred years, they deposit them in the place ap- 
pointed for them, without being assured of their implicit faith 
in realities beyond the grave. When they spoke of one who had 
died as being ‘‘ gathered to his fathers,” their thoughts reached 
beyond the death. And Jesus assures us that even the resurrec- 
tion was implied in the words of the Lord: ‘‘ I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” for he 
says, ‘‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” If 
there were in the heart of any Israelite a moderate conception 
of the meaning of these words, he could do no less than believe 
in immortality. The patriarchs had been gathered, one after 
another, till they were all departed from earth. Yet Jehovah was 
still their God; therefore they yet lived. When Moses himself 
was bidden to ascend Mount Nebo, there to view the land of¢ 
promise and die, God said to him, ‘And be gathered unto 
thy people.”? His body was not to be gathered: it was to remain 
where no man could discover it. His spirit was therefore the 
thing that was gathered unto the fathers, and Moses would 
understand it well. That was what David meant when he said 
he would go to his child, though his child could not return to 
him. The 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews sets the 
seal of truth upon all this. Those holy men of old confessed, by 
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their obedient faith, that they were strangers in the earth, and 
were looking for something better and eternal in another life. 
The immortal life was therefore implied and taught in the taber- 
nacle and all that pertained to it. Its lessons and the experi- 
ences it developed were for both time and eternity. The elect 
and holy family of God are an immortal throng. They are 
beyond the reach of death, of sin, and of pain. While upon 
earth they all thought this, believed it, and lived for it. They 
have loved the spirit of those words breathed in the atmosphere 
of the ancient sanctuary: ‘‘ In thy presence is fullness of joy; at 
thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore ;’’ and these: - 
‘*As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness: I shall 
be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.’”’ Elect, holy, and 
to live with God for ever and ever! 


GLORY IN THE HOLY OF HOLIES. 


Only the high priest could enter the most holy place; but the 
ultimate saved man, as an undivided family, shall find glory 
there. The holy place represented the Church upon earth. The 
holy of holies symbolized heaven. This is made clear in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Christ has for us entered within the 
veil. He hath done this as he hath obtained eternal redemption 
for us. He there sitteth at the right hand of God, and through 
him the way into the holiest is made manifest. It is only, 
however, when we too shall enter there, to join him within the 
veil, that we shall know true glory. Men speak of things that are 
glorious here, and of glorious experiences. But the word has not, 
in its full sense, its application here. ‘‘The Lord will give 
grace and glory.” The grace we shall realize here, and we may 
speak of that as glorious, but we shall know the rapture of both 
hereafter. It will there be in the presence of the Shechinah, and 
when we shall have come, in the unity of the faith and of the 
eknowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. The chief long- 
ing of the apostles seems to have been ‘‘to be with Christ.”’? We 
know that ‘‘now are we the sons of God,” and that in the ulti- 
mate state the perfected manhood shall have been attained. We 
are now God’s jewels; and with our names on the breastplate of 
our great high priest we are assured that we are to enter where 
he is and to behold his glory. By faith we have already come 
nigh to God’s secret abode, and the relationship with the heay- 
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enly is already so real that the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews can use the present tense and say, ‘‘ Ye are come unto 
Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born which are written 
in heaven, and to God, the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect.’’ Whata reality in the Christian life all this 
implies! Such is faith, as the substance of things hoped for, 
that it brings into close proximity to the heavenly world, and 
makes the hope a sure hope, and life in union with God a pro- 
found and blessed fact. It is in this way, and in the midst 
of such invisible environments, that Jesus here upon earth ‘‘is 
organizing his society,’’ as Bushnell expresses it. He is gather- 
ing into his spiritual fold, from the nations of the earth, the 
people with whom he is to have his abode in the holy place of 
heaven. Then the organization will be complete, and there will 
the full glory be realized—such glory as the heart of man hath 
not conceived. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


That will be not only in the holy of holies, but in the city of 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem. John saw this city ‘‘ coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband.”’ There can be little doubt that this is to be under- 
stood of the Church. And, as the Church is not really a house, 
so the New Jerusalem is not really a city. It is the people of 
God, the ransomed host of heaven, a city built with immortal 
beings, and the home of the soul. It is these who are adorned 
as a bride, and not any material city. This multitude, which no 
man can number, constitute the glorious bride who, having 
made herself ready, is brought forth adorned for the marriage 
with the Lamb. The holy city is then the holy people, and the 
marriage will be their reception by the Lord Jesus, as his be- 
loved bride, as he shall conduct them into the full and glori- 
ous realities of the heavenly life. For these realities the bride 
is becoming ready now. She is putting on the bridal robe, the 
white linen which is the righteousness of saints. She will then 
be that glorious Church which he shall present to himself, ‘‘ not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.” The full glory will 
then be realized in the heavenly place and in the midst of God’s 
- chosen society. It will therefore be in the midst of all social 
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delights and of all that can enrapture’‘the holy soul—blessedness 
beyond our present thought to conceive. 


SANCTIFICATION AT DEATH. 


The old catechism answer to the question, ‘‘ What benefits do 
believers in Christ receive at death?” is this: ‘‘The souls of be- 
lievers are at their death made perfect in holiness, and do imme- 
diately pass into glory; and their bodies, being still united to 
Christ, do rest in their graves till the resurrection.’”’ This answer 
must be true. If man is to pass directly into God’s presence, he 
must leave all sin behind him. Into that presence in the holy of 
holies sin cannot come. That would be an awful place for any 
uncleanness. Anguish there must be the result of but slight 
_imperfection. And at death believers do pass into God’s unseen 
abode. Death is but the removal of the veil which separates 
between the visible and the invisible. At the death of Jesus the 
veil of the temple was rent from the top to the bottom; and not 
only was the partition thus removed from between the Jews and 
the nations, but that which separated the humanity of Christ 
from the realms beyond was also removed, as was the case, too, 
with the penitent thief who with Jesus on that day entered par- 
adise. So death will be the rending of the veil for us; and, as 
Paul puts it, we shall ‘‘ be absent from the body” and “ present 
with the Lord.’? We shall then have come ‘to the spirits of 
just men made perfect.”? If the Lord is to “ perfect that which 
concerneth ” us, if his blood ‘‘cleanseth from all sin,” and if the 
sin cannot enter heaven, then it must be clear that, as at death 
we are present with the Lord, all sin of heart, of spirit, and of 
life shall be left behind us. We take only holy souls into the 
most holy place. 


PROGRESSION AFTER DEATH. 


That there will, however, be progression in the way of soul- 
enlargement and of expansion in knowledge both in the inter- 
mediate state and beyond the resurrection is more than probable. 
The soul may be sinless, and yet not know all that is to be known 
in the boundless realms of God, nor experience the full glory that 
is attainable. This much is implied in the fact that ‘‘one star 
differeth from another star in glory.”’ The Scriptures convey the 
impression that, immediately upon entering the heavenly world, 
the light and knowledge of the soul will be vastly increased. ° 


° 
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But when we think of the vast domains of God, of his worlds 
and of his nature, of the plan of salvation and his providence, 
which angels are presumably still studying, it is certainly reason- 
able to assume that there will be much for the ransomed soul to 
learn of God’s wisdom, power, and grace, and of the material 
and the spiritual worlds, while the ages roll on. Progression 
will then be a fact and a joy in heaven, as it is here. This will 
be consistent with that perfection in the Church and in all its 
parts which is supposed to be represented in the fact that the 
most holy place in the tabernacle was an exact cube, as is also 
the New Jerusalem, which John calls “the bride,” the Lamb’s 
wife. 
GOD WITH MEN. 

‘When the purposes of God, in all that he has revealed to his 
people and done for them, shall have been consummated, and 
when they shall be prepared by victorious grace, then he will 
make his abode with them for ever. This thought of the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, and its declared object, comes to John in 
his Patmos vision, as he says, ‘‘ And I heard a great voice out of 
heaven saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God.” This is just that 
ultimate state of things which Jehovah contemplated as he 
communed with Moses. He would meet with his people and 
commune with them all along the centuries. They should have 
saving knowledge of him, and be at peace with him and happy 
in the hope of glory. But there was, all the while, a nearness to 
him, an actuality of his presence, which they could not know 
while in the flesh. The spirit in the flesh could not endure such 
glory. It was all the while in promise, only to be experienced 
in beatific realization when the ultimate manhood should have 
been attained. In the vision of John the time has come for that, 
and the promised intimacy of Jehovah with his people as an 
affectionate Father is become fact. He himself is with them, 
their God. There is no longer the cloud over the mercy-seat to 
soften the holy radiance, for that the perfected soul can now 
endure and enjoy as the glory he beholds. 3 


THEY SEE GOD. 


They see God, and know him as they could not until now. On 
earth no man can see him and live. The Scriptures declare, ‘* No 
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man hath seen God at any time.’? When, therefore, it is said, 
‘*they shall see his face,’ there must be something in the seeing 
which no mortal has ever yet experienced. Moses and others are 
said to have seen him; we may even so speak ourselves. But it 
is only the ‘‘ hinder parts,’”’ only something of his ways, only as 
his nearness is experienced in the heart by faith, only as he comes 
nigh as the Spirit of Jesus, to convince of his glorious reality and 
his grace. But now John introduces us to a new experience not 
yet realized on the earth. ‘They shall see his face.” They 
have become ‘‘ holiness to the Lord.”’ It is written, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart; for they shall see God;” and ‘‘ Follow... 
holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.’’ We are 
thus taught that perfect soul-visions of God are possible only to 
the pure heart. For this reason the best of mortals can see only 
‘‘through a glass darkly.”’ But then it will be ‘‘ face to face.” 
There is that in this thought of seeing God which no soul on 
earth can fully grasp or measure. It will hardly be through the 
eye, and as a distinct form, that we shall see him. It will be, 
rather, the perfected spirit that shall have perfect and adorable 
cognizance of his nearness and of the living reality of the all- 
glorious One. Such will be the seeing that the whole soul shall 
be filled with him. Man shall be in a sense swallowed up in 
God; yet not in any pantheistic sense, nor in such sense as that 
the soul will lose its own identity or its personal rapture. What 
we really know is that, in a sense understood only in heaven, we - 
shall see our God and our Saviour. ‘‘ Weshall be like hin, for 
we shall see him as he is.’”’ Perhaps it may be then, as now, 
that what we see of God will be what we shall see of him in 
Christ, the eternal Word, the Revealer. He said, ‘‘ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” We expect to see Jesus in 
distinct outlines of glory and radiant beauty. And when we so 
see him it will be with the sweet consciousness that we are seeing 
God. No one there will doubt his deity. Every tongue shall 
confess him Lord to the glory of God the Father. And if Moses’ 
face shined from his communion with Jehovah in the mount 
so that Israel could not bear the sight, and if the form of 
Jesus so shined in the transfiguration as to be white and glist- _ 
ening, must we not anticipate in the New Jerusalem a radiance 
and a glory about every ransomed soul as he abides in the pres- 
ence of his God and Saviour—a radiance produced by the light 
from the glorious face of Jesus? 
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THE RIVER AND THE TREE OF LIFE. 


Here we see the lost paradise finally regained. No, not the 
same old paradise, but a new one, into which redeemed man is 
conducted. Out of the throne of God and the Lamb proceeds the 
river of the water of life, and all along its fragrant banks there 
grows the tree of life. It is the common tree of the garden of 
God. The symbols of the temple and of the cherubim disappear. 
‘*T saw no temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it.”? God’s people abide in him as the 
only temple they need, while they for ever send forth to him 
their glad songs of praise. They do not even need nature’s 
light, as of sun and moon, for the glory of God and the Lamb 
lightens all eyes and brings beatific visions to all hearts. And 
_ what is that river of the water of life, unless it be the Holy 
Ghost, still coming forth in one everlasting flow from the throne 
of God and the Lamb, still giving freshness to the tree of life? 
As the Spirit has been the water of life here, so he will be there, 
only there without measure. And as the fruits of the tree of 
life are perennial, so it is that everything in heaven that shall 
bring joy and gladness to the soul or life to the ransomed of the 
Lord shall be from the same blessed Spirit. Of the life in 
heaven, and of all that is food or pleasure to it, ‘‘ the river of the 
water of life’? and the ‘‘ tree of life’? are but symbols—glorious 
symbols of wonderful facts and experiences such as ‘‘eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard.” ‘‘ Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, that they may have right to the tree of life.” 
Such blessed ones will be present at the final consummation of 
God’s purposes toward men, as they are now made known by 
word and prophecy and symbol. We here give the words of 
Dr. Fairbairn: ‘‘The least we can gather from such declara- 
tions is that everything which was lost in Adam shall be again 
recovered in Christ for the heirs of his salvation. The far- 
distant ends of salvation are seen embracing each other; and the 
last look we obtain into the workmanship of God corresponds 
with the first as face answers to face. In both alike there is seen 
a paradise of delight, with the river of life flowing through it, 
and the tree of life in the midst bearing its immortal fruit. The 
same God of love and benevolence who was the beginning 
proves himself also to be the ending.” So it is that we find the 
ultimate man, whom God has saved by atoning blood, in the 
midst of highest, holiest life, and in fellowship with his Father 
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and Redeemer. This was just what Jehovah had in view from 
the beginning in paradise and in the erection of the tabernacle. 
His plans were complete in all their parts, embracing all facts 
and all conditions. His word accomplishes that which he 
pleases, and prospers in the thing whereto he hath sent it. His 
revelation has not been a failure; neither was his creation of 
man. Yonder we behold him as he tabernacles with men whose 
God he is; and one thought must afford to that great throng 
unending rapture, and that is that they are now confirmed, to 
fall, to sin, to die, to suffer shame and pain no more, but to 
‘fever be with the Lord.” 


THE TRUTH EVIDENT. 


How can rational man throw doubts upon the tabernacle, or 
upon any part of God’s wonderful word? We know that this 
Book of books has given much trouble to rebellious men, and 
that in manifold ways they seek to despoil it of its sacredness. 
Still it stands, and will stand till the heavens be no more. 
God himself is its abiding inner witness, and he hath testified of 
its truth and power in manifold ways. The oneness of purpose 
which characterizes it, from Eden, with its garden and tree of 
life, its cherubim and flaming sword, to the tabernacle, with its 
holy of holies, its ark and mercy-seat and cherubim, on down to 
the Revelation of St. John, where the realities correspond with 
the symbols,—all combine to show that the mind that controlled 
in the Revelation knew the end from the beginning. It must 
therefore be true; and that one controlling mind was Jehovah 
God. ; 
Unwise beyond measure is the man who would weaken a 
soul’s faith in this Word, or who would take from it or add to it. 
Unwise is the soul who, contrary to the silent voice within him, 
would yield to doubt or unbelief. The man who discredits Moses 
dishonors Jesus; and he who will hear neither Moses nor Jesus, 
as they speak concerning eternal verities, would not be persuaded 
by a thousand opening graves and their thousand spectres from 
the realms of the invisible. . 

God’s word is truth, and Moses spake and wrote as God directed. 
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